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THE AUTHOR'S DEDICATION. 


REVERENOO ADMODUM IN CHRISTO; 

iPotrf, ut Bomttia, Bomitio 

EPISCOPO MENEVENSI. 
S. 

QUUM pro mea virili^ Preestd admodum Ve- 
nerandet nee minima quidem Lahore conaius es- 
semy quo facüius Rtmirnenta Fidei Christiance 
imbiberent noslri MonticoUe Britanni; vix me 
existimem a Re proposUa longe esse digressutum, 
si Magnce Btitamiim Notiiia ets innotesceTet 
Lingua vemacula. 

Satis mihi exphraium liaJbeo^ quam spissum 
opus ac difficile sit a retro Sosculis Res gestas in 
iucem proferre^ qaum Veterum Scripta, tantam 
stragem passa sinl, quantum nostra (ut Oildas, 
olim conquestus^ notavit) adeo ut Veritas Involcuro 
quondam obtegi videatur : Veruntamen cum taUs 
JVotitia t^niclustadfert uberrimos, lubentiore animi 
comilio me in hanc Provinciam contuli ; et quale 
quale sit ex plerisqu^, quot supersint, ÀtUoribus, 
excusis etiam et Mss. , hoc opusculum excerpsi ; 
quo Plehs nostra rudisy ad Res a suis Mojoribus 
gestasy non omninoforet Barbara ; sed ut avitos 
moreSy et primaevi sceculi religionem puram et 
oMuc incorúaminatam^ in hoc Commentariolo 
velvii in SpeciUo quodam, animadvertaty videat- 
que. 
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Hie igîfur ÌibelluSf Antisíes dignissime (nune 
castigatìor et jam tandem Tmtinam Severiorem 
apud mc passus) qui wb Clientela vestra lucem ^ 
denuo'ambitj Res liritannus complectitur. Pars 
prior de Brìtannorum Origine narrat ; et Belli 
vario exitu gesti ciim Bomanis, Pictis et Saxoni" 
ôws, Specimen exhibet; nee non et Morum et Idolo- 
latrìos Majorum^ antequam Evangelii lumen iis 
uluxisset : Posterior^ de Prûedicatione et Eoange- 
lii ctirsu usque ad nonum a Christo incarnato 
Speculum ; quo tempore Majores nostri a prisca 
Fide decedenteSy lobe Romana conspurcati sint. 

Si fas sit mild avgurari, Spero equidem kosce Annates 
Caimbris nostris nee ingratos fore nee prorsus inuHles ; dum 
videant Eclesiam voa^am Le^e sanctitam, ut non a S, Ä. 
Scriptura^ ita ne minimum qmdem a prisca ilia Eclesia Ca^ 
tholica, rececisse ; adeo ut Anglicana (ut eum CL Bevrigio 
dicam) merito Primiiiva nuncitpetur Eclesia, ultimis hisce 
TeMporibuSy redimva^ 

Dum tUj Dociissime PrtBSuly ingravissimis et Reiigionis et 
ReipublietB negotiis summa non sine laude versaris ; dum om- 
nigena EruditionCy et Apostolica Morum Sanctitate omatus, 
EclesiíB MenevensiSf Decus es et PriBsidium ; liceat .mihi - 
Monticolis CamhriiB Capita Reiigionis explieare ; liceai hanc 
Historiolam texere, et non . omnino oscitànter otio torpeseere» 
Deus O. M. te servet diu incolumem ; et e Militanti, in qua 
tanta Dignitate et Animi candore prcBsides, ad Triumphan- 
tern, eui tantopere anhela^^ serins eveharis* Quod revera 
precatur. 

Vestra D. 

Ohservantissimus 

THEO. EVAN&. 


PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND WELSH EDITION. 


It is now about twentj-four years since this book was first 
printed. At that time I was young ; and, althoujrh I then 
read hastily the greatest part of the printed history of Britain, 
yet, afler having opportunities to search and examine for my- 
self, the principal information I obtained was gathered from 
old manuscript Chronicles in the Welsh language. The sys- 
tem I adopted, in revising and amending this work, was, 
ìstly^ to read all the Latin histories written by foreigners, 
respecting Britain in ancient times; 2dly9 to read the old 
Chronicles of the ScLXons ; Sdly, to read the modem publica- 
tions x>f eminent writers, in the English language ; ^thly^ to 
compare the whole with the old histories written and pre- 
served by the Britons themselves. 

With respect to the Latin histories, although the authors 
were intelligent, able, and learned, it is difficult to believe all 
they say, for the two following reasons : 1«^, They were 
Romansy and were never in this country ; consequently, the 
greatest part of their writings were founded upon relatione 
made to them by their military officers : 2(2, They were too 
apt to sound their own praise, as appears evident from the 
history of Julius CsBsar, who, notwithstanding the great 
boasting displayed in his book, was obliged to seek safety in 
escape. It is, indeed, the nature and the misfortune of all 
nations to speak well oftheir own courage, skill, and bravery, 
and contemptuously of that of their enemies and opponents. 

But little credence can be given to the chronicles of the 
Saxons, for this plain reason— they were illiterate at the time 
of the cruel contentions between them and the ancient Britons : 
and, if any one should find fault because this history of the 
wars does not entirely coincide with the English chronicler, 
let him know that it was impossible for the Saxons to detail 
the particulars of the first wars, because, for more than a 
hundred and fifty years after jthey occurred, they were unable 
to read : therefore, the accounts they give must be founded 
on tradition and common report. 
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In the late, excellent works of Mr. LstAND, Archbiwop 

Usher, Sir Henry Sfelhan, Bifihop Stillingflbet, Ac, 

the authors have evidently traced events in the fairest and 

most impartial manner, though they could hot judge correctly 

' of v/ritings in the Welsh language. 

As it respects the Britons, it is certain that they could read 
and write long bcfoi^e the birth of Christ, if not firom the 
lime of Brutus, the Greek, who caoie from the city of 
Troy ;* and, if a great number of their writings had not been 
lost, an intelligent Welshman could doubtless obtain much 
historical information, which it would be impossible to gather 
either from Latin or English recordst But, notwithetandiog 
ail that is loM, there is yet much to be learnt from the manu- 
scripts of the ancient Britons ; and it has been my principal 
design, in this work, to compare them with the ancient histo*, 
ries of the Romans and the Saxons, and, to the utmost %£ my 
ability, to select therefrom the uncorrupted truth. ^ 

There are many things in this book, which Were never be- 
fore printed in any language. These selections, like hidden 
treasures, wero obtained with great difficulty from old and 
decayed manuscripts, and, it is thought, form the chief oriia*^ 
moots of the work. 

In the first chapter it is said, that Madog af Owen Gwt- 
ITEDD and his followers formed connections by marriage with 
the old inhabitants of Afnerica, and became with them one 
people, more than five hundred years ago ; but it appears that 
thoy keep separate, and preserve their own language to this 
day. The Rev. Morgan Jones (a clergyman, who was born 
near Tredegar, in Monmouthshire) relates that, in the year 
1Ô60, he travelled through the wilderness until he came to a 
part of the country which was inhabited, where he w*as taken 
prisoner, on suspicion of being a traitor or a spy. While 

» 

♦ It would be diificull, perhaps, to substantiate this opinion, for 
of Brutus the Greek vvc iiave never bt-rore heard ; but, as the author, 
in a subsequent part of this work, undortakes to prove that Brutus 
wa!« ono of the earliest settlers in Britain, and that to him the ancient 
WrrUli were indobted lor some of the arts and sciences, wc must take 
it. for granted thü.i he also tau<fht them to road and write. It is not 
stated, kewevcr, at what precise period he became their instructor. 

PuBLlfrUERS. 
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the natives were making preparatiòtis for bis execution, he 
«ighed heavily, (as he had good reason tQ do,) and exclaimed, 
in Welsh, '* O God ! have I escaped so many dangers on fh6 
oceaa and on land, and must I now be massacred like a dog ?*^ 
On hearing these words, an officer came up to him, «ind em- 
braced him, telling him, in his own language, that his life sheiitd 
be spared ; and be fulfilled his promise. He treated him with 
àincbess, and brought him to that part of the country called 
J^y^ryn-pant'tegy* where bis countrymen resided. Mr. Jones 
jetnained amongst them upwards of iom months, being highly 
respected, receiving from them daily every token of fri^nd- 
sbip, and preaching the Gospel to them, in the Welsh lan- 
guage, three times a-week«t 

Where it is slated, inthisw(»rk, Oiat the Roflflons borrowed 
many Welsh words from the ancient Britons, such as the 
L^TiN woffd9 terra, oer, murcy amnis, mel, mutus, from tbe 
Welsh tir, awyr, mor, afon, mel, mud, (in English, land, 
air, sea, river, honey, dumb,) some will perhaps mock, and 
say, " This ià a made-up story, without foundation." Be it 
known to such, that these words were always in the language 
of Ireland, to which country the Roman arms never extended. 
It was therefore impossible for the Irish to derive them from 
the Romans ; and I should scarcely deviate from the truth, by 
saying that these words were in the W^elsh language before 
ever the foundations of Rome were latd.| 

No one denies that the ancient Britons borrowed many Latin 
words, whilst under the government of the Romans ; and yet 
they did not entirely lose the corresponding words in their own 
language. Indeed, the two languages^ were miserably inter- 
mixed at that period, as appears from an epitaph lately dis- 
covered in the church at Brynbioa, in Monmouthshire, which 
was placed there long before the Saxons came to this kingdem. 
This epitaph is a mixture of Welsh and Latin : ^* Noli cloddi 
yr EUrhod Caerlleon, Advocad Llawnhaedd Llundain a 
Bamwr Bedd Br^nt apud 7^'n ei Aro, Ty Avale ; Sdif 
snmtvybr gummss sedum Uak, vol kylche deg kymmyde 
doctor kymmen lleua Loer in i lluwn oleuni;^^ the Latin in- 
terpretation of which, in the opkiicn of the learned, is as fol- 

* A Welsh word, signifying a very pleasant yalloy. 
t See Gontloman's Magazine, March, 1740. 
f Csmd. in Ordovie, p. 659, Llwyd Ânnot. 
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lows : •* Noli effbdere Professorem Caerlegionmsem, Jidvo» 
eatum dignisiimum Londinensem et Judicem sacri Prim- 
legit uptid Fanum Aaronis et Fanum Jtvalonise, Solomonem 
Astrologum summse Civitatis usk tenentis circiter decern 
Cómoíos Doctorem Eloÿuentem Lunam lucidam ni pleni*' 
lun^o lu€entum>^\ 

I have nothing further to say» than that there are very inaay 
things in this edition, which did not appear in the first. I 
think the language will he found clear and intelligible through- 
out North and South Wales ; and, adorned as it is with many 
familiar comparisons, easy to be understood, I trust that the 
fẁhole history is as correct and complete as can be desired. 
Although the book is small, yet, such as it is, receive it, I 
beseech you, as the best present, and the most perfect history 
of the ANCIENT BRITONS, of which the unworthy 
Author was capable. 

THEOPHILUS EVANS. 

Mat 1, 1740. 




PRE3P ACE 

TO THE FIRST TRANSLATED EDITION. 


In presenting to the public an English eiììM of the An- 
cient History of WALES, translated from the work of a 
popular Welsh author, the publishers are of opinion that 
they are thereby rendering an important service, not oaly to 
the nati'oes of that country who are now resident in the 
United States, but 4o those also who are of Welsh extrac' 
tioUy and, indeed, to aU who are desirous of becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with the early history ef the Ancibnt 
Britons. 

As a people, unsubdued hy£&réìga power, ŵhéB the rest of 
Britain fell into the hands of the invader-^unshackled by the 
galling chains of tyrannous misrule, whilst theijr nearest 
neighbors were writhing beneath their oppressive weight — 
the ancient Welsh were silent but not unconcerned spectator» 
of the deadly feuds which were continually agiteliiig their 
sister kingdoms. Buried in the deep recesses of their own 
mountains, where no sound was heard that did not breathe of 
Liberty, they pursued ** the even tenor of their way" — sprout- 
ing by the fate of those who were compelled to bow in abjoct 
submission to thie yoke of Rome, the proud andfHiaughty mis- 
tress of the then known world. 

Hitherto, it is believed, no correct history of Walbs has 

been published in the English language. It is true that 

se^U attempts have been made in England, by men of leanv» 

^i0g cma . intelligence, to elucidate certain insulated points in 

.' A* 


tke annals of Ancitnt Britain ; but, as yet, nothing' like á 
connected, impartial, and complete history has been given to 
the world. It is, indeed, surprising to witness the almost 
total indifference which late writers have manifested concern- 
ing the origin, civilization, manners, customs, and religion 
of a country, which, although it may not, in modem days, 
have given binh to many celebrated men — though it may not, 
within our recollection, have been famous fer the literary 
enterprise of its people, er have sent forth to " glorious war"- 
the *' choicest spirits of the age"— wo^, in former times, ere 
Edward waved his blood-stained banner over its happy homes» 
distinguished for tho bravery of its population, and the invin- 
cible love of Liberty by which they were actuated. 

To the descendants of the ancient worthies of Wales, it 
must be peculiarly gratiiying to peruse the records of their 
lives and actions, which are now extant ; fer they abound in 
narrations of the most spirit-stirring character. They tell of 
a race of people» whom dangers could not appal — whom supe- 
rior fivces could not vanquish : of a people, who, by dint of 
persevering and untiring industry, caused the uncultivated and 
barren mountains to become fruitful, and, amidst innumerable 
hardships, laid the foundations of their country's prosperity. 

To thcsey especially, who, spuming the oppressive hand 
which controlled them as with a rod of iron — bursting asunder 
the bonds which a partial and unequal government had imposed 
upon them— lefl the dwellings of their fathers, and sought an 
&i«ylum in this land of equal hights, a history of their 
groat progenitors must certainly bo *' worthy of all s^f|||>ta- 
tion.^' They will: there discover numerous incentives to thejy^ 
Dwn zealous exertions in the cause of moral and întellectuáî ' 
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íbedom ; and, following the examplos thorein raeordod— 
treadiiig; in the footsteps of those emineRt men.to whom thej 
are indebted for their existence as a people, they cannot fail 
to reap the high reward which is ever the desert of Tirtuoiss 
deeds. 

In the translation of this work, great care has been taken 
to preserve, as nearly as possible, the .spini of th^origiaal. 
The style is necessarily somewhat altered : several antiquated 
expressions, which, had they been translated literally ^ would 
have been scarcely intelligible, have received a polish befitting 
the literature of the age % and it is hoped (every proper allow* 
ance being made for the difficulty of the undertaking) that the 
translation will be found as correct as could be expected. For 
the opinions of the author, some of which may perhaps seem 
unreasonable, the publishers» of course, disclaim all responsi* 
bility. They publish the work as they find it, with an a»* 
surance from individuals who have read it in the original, and 
upon whose judgment they can rely with confidence, that it 
stands high in their estimation, as a fiiithful and impartial his- 
tory of events, which have hitherto been little understood by 
the world at large. 

The Poetry interspersed through this volume, by way of 
illustration, or as authority for the expressed opinions of the 
aut^ior, is unavoidably defective, owing to thegdifficulfy of 
finding words to convey the true sense of the original. It is 
believed, however, that, defeetive as it is, it will answer the 
purposes intended. It is not introduced as a specimen of 
gemdne poetry, for to that appellation it certainly has no claim ; 
but^j^the work would have been incomplete without it, it was 
thou^R. advisable to attempt the versification. Cbitxgs, 
tbereibre, (should aaysuch peruse the following pa)res,).win 


be but pdorly tewarded ft^. any pains th^y may take to nuirk 
Its defects, or point out its inele^ancies. The writer has no. 
pretensioDs to the reputation of a Poet : the few attempts he. 
has made at rhyming have been, rather the trifling amusement 
of leisure mtments, than the studied employment of weeks or 
months ,* and, if he has succeeded in pleasing. niusELF, and 
eliciting the approbation ef a few friends, he has attained 
the only objects to which his ambition prompted him. He 
«tands far aloof from the spiteful snarlings of the petty critic, 
as well as from the more elaborate hrow-becUing of the pro- 
Ibflsed reviewer. Alike unknown to the world and to them, he 
asks nol their countenance, and ho fears not their contempt. 
At some.distant day, probably, he may appear before them in 
a more enlarged, capacity I'then there shall be no occasion to 
apply to him the ofl-quoted mottOi *' Stat no^xinis vsibra.''^ 

This work is divided into two parts. 

The first part describes the origin of the Welsh nation, 
traces their genealogy, narrates the circunostances attending 
their first settlement in Britain, and gives a full description of 
the wars in which they were engaged^ at various periods, 
with the Romans, the Picts, and the Saxons. On the subject 
of the first settlement of Wales, various opinions are enter- 
tained by historians ,* and, as there is but little positive evidence 
on that poia0 we have heretofore relied chiefly on tradition 
for the knowledge we have obtained in relation thereto. The 
author of this work, however, has endeavored to clear away 
the obscurity ; and no person, who reads his history carefully 
and impartially, can fail to commend the deep research he 
^has evinced in collecting and compiling the various aut^Mes 
he has quoted to substantiate his opinions. He appears to 
)}ave been well qualified for the task he undertook» sparing 
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neither labor nor pains to seafch out the truth, to ramoTo 
doubts, to roconcQts the apparently conflicting testimony of the 
old historians, and to render his work an unexceptionable refer- 
ence on all disputed points. 

The second part is equally interesting. It contains an ac- 
count of the introduction of the Christian Religion into the 
Island of Britain^ and the success which attended its first 
preaching ; together with a sketch of the doctrines of the 
PrimitÌTO Church, and the morals of the Primitive Chris- 
tians. 

Upon the whole, the publishers cannot refrain 
from commending this History to the attention of the commu- 
nity at large, being fully persuaded that its perusal will afiSird 
much pleasure as well as information. They could easily ex- 
tend this preface, in pointing out the interest and utility of the 
work ; but they forbear — being willing that it shall stand or 
fail on its own intrinsic merit. 

GRIFFITH H. ROWLAND, 
WILLIAM SCOTT. 

ËBBNSBUBO, Pa., July\ 1884. 
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Á VIEW, &c. 


IPÜIB9 Otv» 


CHAPTER I.— O/ the original stock of the Welsh people, 
and their first coming into the Island of Britain^ 

It is a great and unprofitable task to relate the history of 
the Welsh people — to recount the misfortunes which attecded 
them in every age and country in which they have resided, 
since the confusion of languages at the Tower of Babel. It 
Ì8 painful and lamentable to relate how ungrateful they were 
to God, how ready to rebel against Him, and to fall into the 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil. This wa« 
the cause of all the calamities which befel them ; aud^ be- 
cause oor forefathers drank iniquity like water, the proverb 
was verified, •* The workers of iniquity shall be destroyed :'* 
90 we, like many other nations, when our sins had ripened» 
were <* left few in number, because we would not obey the 
Toioe of the Lord our Ged.^' Devt, xzviii. 62. 

There are ne people under the sun, who have retained 
their country, their language, and their privileges, uncer- 
rupted, undiminished, and without mixture. The Jew* 
have long complained, ** Behold, we are seryants this day; 
and for the laud thou gavest unto our fathers, to eat the fiuil 
thereof, and the good thereof, behold, we are servaats in it.*' 
Nehem.\x, 36. The Turks have subdued the lend ef Judet» 
apd the Jews have not a ^* feet-breadth" therein. The 
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€tre&ks are scattered throughout the world, and tkeir honaei 
an^ country are in the hands of the Turk; The Romans 
also, (who, at the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, were 
masters of the greatest part of the then known world,) have 
been for many centuries undistinguished as an empire— their 
language is destroyed, and their once unbounded authority 
scattered to the winds. But we, a remnant of the Ancient 
Britons, still occupy a portion of this great Island, of which 
we were once the sole possessors ; and retsin our original 
language, if not perfectly, yet in greater purity than any 
. other nation in the world. 

In former times, great ignorance was manifested concern- 
ing the original inhabitants of Wales. I have read of an 
English author, (called by the Welsh Little Gwilim,) who 
said that *^ a boy and a girl were found in a cave, in the time 
of King Stephen, of a green and very strange color, unlike 
all other persons ever seen in the world ; and it was the 
common belief, that they had come up through a hole from 
• the bowels of the earth.* ** 

Notwithstanding the absurdity of such a story, there were 
many amongst the Greeks and Romans— men of learning and 
. general intelligence, who were equally ignorant respecting 
the first inhabitants of this island. Some, indeed, professed 
to believe that they sprang out of the earth like ephemeral 
plant5« 

It is a tedious undertaking to trace the origin of onr nation 
correctly, and to follow the intervening streams till we ar- 
rive at the fountain head. ' The subject is involved in much 
obscurity ; but I will endeavor to remove the cloud which 
overshadows it, that our progress towards the truth may be 
plain and unobstructed. 

When ADAM transgressed the commandment of Gob, and 
ate of the fruit of the forbidden tree, he and his posterity 
were made subject to sin ; and, in course of time^ the 
wickedness of mankind so abounded and multiplied, tliàt *<it 
repented the Lord that he had made man upon the earth;** 
Gen. vi. 6 ; and in the yeai of the world 1655 the Almighty 

• Gul. Ninbrigf Her Anglio lib. 1, chap. 27. 

■•■' ♦»-. 
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Èenì B ^nerál deluge» or flood» to drown both nan and 
beast : but righteoos Noah and his family found favor in tbo 
sight of God, and were preserved from the catastrophe in a 
vessel which we call an ark« 

About a hundred years after the floods the descendants of 
Noah undertook to build a ''tower, whose top might reach 
to heaven." Gen, xi, 4.^ It is thought by some, that their 
intention was to secure themselves against any future visita- 
tions of the flood. *' Let us make us a name," said they» 
** lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth." Otheis think that they were journeying towards the 
Garden of Eden; and, because the surrounding cotintry was 
BO rich and beautiful, producing all kinds of vegetation and 
fruit, and every thing agreeable to the senses, they had a 
desire • to remain there — they and their posterity for ever : 
they therefore built a city and a tower, lest they should be 
separated. But, whatever their intentions were, the Lord 
did not suffer them to be accomplished ; Sov their language 
became suddenly confounded, so that the people weie unable 
, to understand each other, and could notposeibly pursue their 
accustomed avocations. 

Previdtis to this, there was but one language amongst men, 
viz. the Hebrew ; but from this time they became necessitated 
to convey their ideas to one another in seventy-two different 
tongues, as old historians inform us.f In the confusion which 
naturally arose out of this stale of things, the meeting of two 
persons \yho could understand each other was a source of 
great pleasure; and they Would journey together until they 
found a third.. Thus those who could sneak the same Ian* 
guage were gradually collected in separate bodies : And who 
do you think spoke the Webh language at that time, but 
GoMSB, the eldest son of Japheth, son of Noah, son of La« 
mech, son of Methuselah, son of Enoch, son of Jared, son 
of Mahhlaleel, son of Cainan, son of Enos, son of Sethis 
•on of Adam, son of God? 

Thus I have led you back to our progenitors ; and, ifthmr 

* Robins' Annalcs Mandi, lib. S, p. 86. 
t Orif . S&er. lib. 3,.o. S. 
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posterity are any better or this account, there is no race of 
people in existence, who can trace their language to an earlier 
peiiod than we can. I have not the least dnuht that this por- 
tion of our history is really true.* The historians of former . 
ages affirm this : and what hetter authority can we ha\e for 
evenis which occurred in those times, than that of the jonr<« 
n-i!s and chronicles then written ? Besides, the learned men 
of the present day, with very few exceptions, agree on this 
point; and, if other testimony were required, we might re* 
fer to the name by which we are generally known, (d/mro,) 
which plainly proves our origin ; for there is very little dialer* 
ence between Cymro and Gomero, as it is easy to observe. 

Again : we read. Gen» x. 5, respecting the posterity of 
Japheih, ** By these were the isles of the Gentiles» divided." 
•* The isles of the Gentiles", alludes, undoubtedly, to Great 
J^ritain and Ireland, if not to the greatest part of Europe. 
Of Shea and Ham it is only said, ** These are the sons of 
Shem and Ham, after their families, after therr tongues, in 
their counTies. and in their nations." Gen, x. 20 — 31. 
Hence we infer, that there were as many .mother tongues 
at the building of the Tower of Babel, as ihere were races of 
people on the face of the whole earth. Oi moiher tongues, 
I mean such as are really so. There are not more than 
twelve countries in Europe, where an original language is 
spoken in its purity.f The others are only á mixture and 
corruption of words derived from various languages, such as 
the English, the French, the Spanish, &c. 

The old historians dwell much upon the courage of the 
descendants of Gomer, and their skill in the art of war» 
afier their arrival in Europe. Indeed, war was the only 
object to which they turned their attention, especially during 
their residence in France : (for it is certain that our ance&tors, 
the ancient WeUh, were ihe original inhabitants of France, 
liaving settled there about the time of, or even prior to, the 
birth of our Saviour, as I shall shew hereafter.) It is true 
tha*, at the commencement of the Christian era, the Romans 
had subdued many nations with the sword, and possessed 
great powor both on sea and land ,* but they were at fìrst as 

• Vide PezrorCe Antiq, lib, 3, c 5. 

t Vidt S. Purch Pilgr. vol. 1, fl». 1, e. It. 


womwf WûndeHng marauders, and in the tervice of thji 
Welsbÿ who were then their masters : and even after thejr 
became powerful, and began to molest and oppress their 
weak neighbors, they were obliged to submit to the arms of 
two Welsh brothers, named Beli and Bran, the sous» of 
Dynwal Moelmnd.* They had not courage to face those 
famous -men, but Ûed to their caverns for safety and cou* 
cealment. 

The reason why there are so many M^elsh words in the 
Latin language, is that the Romans were for a number of years 
under subjection to our forefathers ; and it is natural to sup*^ 
pose that the weak would imitate the powerful, and that the 
servants would use the same language as their masieis. It is 
not true, as the learned Pezroii proves conclusively, that we 
borrowed such a multitude of words from the Roman^.f It is 
not denied that our ancestors did clerive some words from ths 
Laiin, whilst the Romans domineered in Britain; and this 
was for nearly 6ve hundred years, from the time of Julius 
Cassar until A.D. 410. But these were few in number, and 
the original words were still retained : for example, yèpeilio 
(to rot)) IB a Latin word, but the old and proper term, an- 
rheithio, is still preserved : the Latin word rhod(^ wheel) is 
in common use, but the original word, olivyn^ is npt.obao^ 
lete4 

Some, perhaps, will say, that these are fabrications, con« 
cerning the settlement of France by the Welsh, and their 
being so celebrated in war. However improbable the asser* 
tionmay now appear, there is no relatioii in the whole range 
of history which can be relied upon with greater safety, 
I will not 6pe?k of the resemblance between the manners, cus- 
toms, and practices of the French and those of our ancestors 
—of their similarity in religion and the knowledge of the 
Deity, for their Priests and Druids were the same. Laying 
these aside, (although many arguments are maintained upon 
far weaker grounds J I will take the opinion of Julius Cssar, 
written eighteen hundred years since. This general, whO| 
during a ten years' war with the French in their owucoua* 

♦ Gulf. Monem, lib. 3. c. 8, 9. 

t f^ae Camd. Brit. Ed. Gibe ^ Lloyd, p. 668*9. 
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so 

irjr, and ft tul»eqaeni .residence in Britain » had ample oppoiu 
tunities for observalion, says, that the languages of the two 
kingdoms were very much alike, as far as he was able to 
judge from hearing them spoicen.* An author who wrote 
about fifty years after Julius CsBsar,f and another about forty 
jiears later,:]: both corroborate this opinion. Probably, there 
liras little, if any, more diÛ^erence between those languages, 
than there is now between the dialects of North and >outh 
"Wales. It is certain, therefore, that they were one and th« 
tame people, descended from the same original stock. 

Besides this simirarity in language, let it be considered 
how near France and England are to each other — that they 
are separated only by a small arm of the sea, and that, on a 
clear day, one shore may be seen distinctly from the other ; 
and it must be allowed, that the Island of Britain was first 

{peopled from the country nearest to it, in the same manner bm 
reland was first settled by emigrants from Britain. 

But we must observe, that France was not the original 
name of the country now so called. It received this appella- 
tion from the people who now reside there, who, being at 
£rst barbarians, subdued the kingdom by slaying and burning 
Its old inhabitants, about the time that the Sazons or English 
(another race of barbarians) treacherously wrested this island 
from the Britons. , It was first called Gelli, (a Welsh word, 
signifying a thickly- wooded country,) and we hear the same 
word used in a similar sense to this day. France was a 
beautiful country, abounding in vegetation of every kind. 
The ancient inhabitants called themselves Givyddelody^ the 
Welsh word for Irish— sometimes Gwylliaid\\ (wild men)— 
but the common name in history is Cymric (Welshmen.)- 

There is a tradition still in existence amongst the common 
people, (although it is generally looked upon as a mere fable,) 
that the Irish in former times resided in England and Wales ; 
and this is true enough, for the Irish and VV'elsh were at first 
one and the same nation. Indeed, it can hardly be thought 

* Caei, Com. lib. 5, p. 80. 
t Strabo Georg. p, 405. 

Tacitui ViL ^gricùU p» 6S7. 
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otherwise, when we look at the similarity in the two Ian- 
gnages. Whoever will peruse an Irish grammar, will see 
that the nature of that language requires the letters to bo 
changed at the beginning of words, the same as the 
Welsh. 

Any person, who/ will take notice of many of the ancient 
Yiames of rivers and mountains in England, will readily be^ 
lieve that the Irish inhabited that country when those names 
were given. It is well known that fi'yssr is the name of a 
large river in Wales, and that Con-ioi/n Tywì^ and Wy are 
difi'erent names, of the same sitrnification. The principal 
river in the kingdom is called Tafwifi^^ that is, the internee, 
tion of the Taf and ff'ysg. The Welsh do not understand 
the meaning, but the Irish have no word for water buivi c; 
and as the words Coonh Dor^ Stour, Dove, Jlvon^ which 
are used in England, are the Welsh Cwm, a hollow or^mall 
rivulet, dwr, wntec, ysfior, a noise, Dyji, the name of a 
river, and afon, a river — thereby proving that the Welsh na- 
tion formerly occupied those pans ; so the words Wysg,, 
Llough^ Cinwyn Haiu Drym^ Líeclilia^ and many others, 
shew that the Irish were the early inhabitants of Wales, be- 
cause the meaning of these words, respectively, is water, a 
lake, principal river, high mountain, back, a grayish stone. 
Who can tell why a sheep-fold is called corlan, as it is in 
Welsh, unless he knows that the Irish call a sheep kaor Ì or 
why milch cows are, in Welsh, called giüar/Aeg blithion^ 
except he understands that the Irish word blithnin is synoni- 
mous with the Welsh godrOf to milk f 

No one can perfectly understand the Welsh language, 

without a knowledge of the Irish. Who could comprehend 

the meaning of T'raeM 5Cfi/Ä in Cardiganshire, unless he was 

• acquainted with the Irish ? Eithon is the name of a river in 

Radnorshire : the Irish word is Mth^afon, that is, a wild 

running river. 

I' 

It would be a work eqnal to the compiling of a small dic- 
tionary, to mention all the words in the Welsh and Irish 

* Thameaia. The words Ask, Esk, Ax, Ex, (tht 
names of many rivers in England j mean the same thing. 
t Vide Laid. Prmf. ad AtchmaU 


IftiigYiagei, ŵat have the same eottnd and aigiiiíicatieá» tm/i 
the followÌDg examples suffice : 


wsisn. 

Afa 

Aith^n 

Afal 

Anadl 

Amser 

Ardderchog 

Asea 

Aur 

Bara 

Bastard 

Blwyddyn 

Bloneg 

Byddar 

Bord 

Bra 

Bon Goes 

Benyw hea 

Bran 

B ram ma 

Byw 

Bywyd 

Bwa 

Bwth 

Cach 

Cerig 

Ceraint 

Celyn 

Cerbyd 

Ci-hir 

Oenedl 

Cidwm 

Cil-drvrs 

Claf 

Cleddyf 

Cogel 

Cnau 

Crybtek 


IRISB. 

Aef 

Attin 

Aful 

Anal 

Amsir 

Oirddeircb 

Asna 

Or 

Aran 

Bastardd 

Bliawvn 

Bionig 

Boddar 

Bordh 

Bru 

Bon Cosh 

Hun heaa 

Bran 

Brimma 

Veo 

Biad 

Boha 

Both 

Cac 

Carrîg 

Caraid 

Ciilin 

Cabod 

Cu-her 

Cinel 

Cidwm 

Cul.dorus 

Claf 

Cloiddef 

Coigel 

Gnu 

Crabach 


EKOLUB» 

Liver ■ 

Futaie 

Apple 

Breath 

Time 

Excellent 

A rib 

Gold 

Bread 

Bastard 

A year 

Hogs' fat 

Deaf 

Table 

Womb 

An old woman 

A crow 

To break wind 

To live 

Life . 

Bow 

Both 

Cabin, Hut 

Stones 

Relatives 

Holly- wood 

Chariot 

Generation ' 

A voracious beast 

Bark of the door 

Sick 

A sword 

A distaff 

A nut 

A bajr hMk 


wxu&« 


Croen 

Croian 

Crib 

Ctibaa 

Crogi 

Crochu 

Crwih 

Crwith 

Cwyr 

Coir 

Cwyno 

Cwynif 

Cyffiott 

Cleiffion 

Ball 

Dall 

Dálen 

Dailen 

Deri 

Pair 

Dlyed 

Dk ' 

Dof 

Taf 

Dyn 

Dain 

Drw» 

Droch 

Du 

Du 

Draenog 

Graeoog 

Dwrn 

Dorn 

Dwfa 

Dofuin 

Edn 

Ean 

Eiddiorwg 

Eiddiaa 

Eog 

Eo 

Eingion 

Inneon 

Esgyd 

Eëgaid 

FfVoen 

Ffron 

Q^dd 

Garda 

Gaia^i dan 

Gafal-tien 

Gafar 

Gafar 

Garfan 

G airman 

Glas •' 

Glas 

Glyn 

Glen 

Glin-dost 

Gluin dos 

Glyni 

Glenu 

Gloyn 

Gloin 

Gwalltglan 

Follt glan 

G ogles 

Giglif 

Gwer 

Geir 

Gwydd 

Gedd 

Gwftddi 

Gwyddif 

Gwyddelfteg 

Goiddelg 

Isel 

Iseal 

Llaw-ddelieii 

Llaw"deh«i 


ZKBIH* 


nvwMtu 

Skin 

À oomb 

To hang 

A violin 

Wax 

To complain 

Stocks 

blind 

Leaf 

Oak trees 

Debt 

Tame 

A man 

Bad. Wicked 

Black 

Hedgehog 

Fist 

Deep 

W ings 

Ivy 

Simlet 

Anvil 

Shoe 

Nostril 

Garden 

Tongs 

A goat 

Beam 

Bine 

A valo 

Sore knee 

To stick 

A burning coftl 

Fair or clean heir 

1 o tickle 

Tallow 

Loom 

A prayer 

Irish 

Low 

Right head 
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iRiaii. 

S!l«X.tfB. 

Lledef 

Llethir 

Leather 

Llefair 

Llafairt 

To speak 

Llialn 

Llian 

Linen 

Llo 

Llo 

A calf 

LlQSgi 

Lioisci 

To burn 

Llys 

LI is 

A court 

Llydan 

tilethan 

Broad 

lAuáw 

Lluoth 

Ashes 

Llysian 

Llyssan 

Herbs 

A 1 * 

Llong 

Llong 

A ship 

Llygod' 

Llychod 

Mice 

Llyfr 

Lleafìr 

A book 

Mawr 

Mor 

Large, great 

Maer 

Maor 

Mayor 

Mab-gtan 

Mac-glaon 

A fine son 

Mantacb 

Mantach 

Toothless 

Madya 

M adah 

Epithet for a fox 

Mall 

Mdl 

Soft, halfboiled 

Marw fy nao fab 

M arf noddia macsa 

My two sons dead 

• 

Marwnad 

Mam ad 

Death-cry 

Marc hog 

M a reach 

A iiniglit 

IVIaidd 

Meadd 

Whey, Curds 

Man 

Mean 

Small, Fine 

Mel 

\lel 

Honey 

Mes 

Mes 

Acorn 

Memrvrn 

Memruin 

Remembrancer 

Melin 

Muilen 

A mill 

MoUt 

Moilt 

A wether 

Moch 

Moc 

Hogs 

Mor 

Muir 

Sea 

Mv8g 

Mesg 

Amongst 

Mud 

Muit 

Dumb 

Mynydd 

Monydd 

Mountain 

Nain 

Nain 

Grandmother 

Nef 

Nef 

Heaven 

Nelrth 

Nert 

Strength 

Niwl 

Neul 

Mist 

Neidr 

Nathair 

Snake, Adder 

Dynan newydd eni 

Denou naoidd eni 

A new-bern male 
child 

Obttttt 

pBwi 

0, qaick 
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Pwll 

Poll 

Pobl 

Pobliach 

Rhanu 

Rhannan 

Rhawn 

Ruin 

Rhin 

Run 

Rhi 

Ri 

Rhef 

Rheif 

Rhudd 

Ruaidd 

Sal 

Sal 

Saer 

Saor 

Sgubor 

Sofibod 

Sgefaia 

Sgeafain 

Sgiaa 

Sgian 

Sgubell 

Sguab 

Sibwl 

Siobal 

Sopen 

Soipin 

Spleddach 

Spleddach 

Sgolpea 

Sgolb 

Swch 

Soc 

Stol 

Sdol 

Tasg 

Tasga 

Tarw 

Tarw 

Tid 

Ted 

Te» 

Tea 

Tew 

Tiw 

Toea 

Taos 

Torog 

Torroch 

Tonn . 

Tonn 

Trais 

Treis 

Trwm 

Trom 

Truan 

Truhan 

Troed 

Troid 

Tri-gwr 

Tri-wr 

Ty 

Te 

Tylaa 

Tylah 

Twb 

Tolch 

TwrŴ 

Tore 

Wayn, 

Wain 

Wy 

Hwi 


BNGLINI* 

Mud hole 

People 

To divide 

Coarse, long hair 

Virtue 

Specific number 

A bundle 

Ruddy 

Sick 

Carpenter 

Barn 

Lungs 

A slicer 

I'esom 

Young onions 

A bundle 

Fragments 

Snout 

A stool 

Task 

A bull 

A chain 

Het weather 

Thick 

Dough 

With young 

A wave 

Ravishment 

Heavy 

Wretched' 

Foot 

Three men 

A house 

A hill 

A cot, A sty 

Male^hog, A mob 

Sheath 

Egg 


B» 
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MotwithstandÌB^ this great similarity of langua^^e, tht 
Welsh and Irish eannot understand each other ; and for thif 
various reasons may be assigned. 1st, Tliey have ^een for 
flO many centuries separate and distinct people, and have had 
hut little communication or dealings together. Intercourse 
gives a new feature to every thing, especially to languages ; 
and, not to mention distant nations, the Welsh who emigrated 
to Brittany, with Cokan, lord of Meiriadoe, A.D. 383, 
although they speak the Welsh language to this day, cannot 
be understood without difficulty by ihç natives of this coun- 
try, until they have spent a considerable lime amongst them. 
2d, The Irish retain many original words which we have 
lost ; and we, again, have many which with them are obso- 
lete. We daily see the great difierence between the words 
used in the North, and these used in the South, of Wales ; 
and yet no one will presume to say it is not the Welsh lan- 
guage which is spoken in both sections of the country. In 
South Wales, there are but few parishes which have not 
some variations peculiar to themselves, not only in the pro* 
nunciation of certain words, but abo in their signification* 
Another cause (and a great one too) is the following : SomQ 
hundreds of years before the birth of Christ, in the time of 
GwRGANT Farfdrv/ch, king of Britain, an immense multi- 
tude of Spaniards, being driven by famine from their hbmeSf 
put out to sea, in search of a residence and subsistence* 

After suffering many hardships and privations on their dan-* 
gerous voyage, they landed on this island, where they made 
known their distressed condition to the king, in terms of 
sorrow and obedience, imploring him to allow them a small 
portion of country to settle upon ; assuring him that they 
were a peaceable people— that they had been driven from 
Spain by famine, and that, jtí' he would take them under his 
protection, although they had nothing to offer in return but 
their prayers, the blessing of God would rest upon him and 
those whom he governed ; and promising, in addition, to be 
fdithful subjects to the crown of Erituin. Upon hearing this 
narration, the king compassionated them, and gave theta 
permission to settle in Ireland, that country being sufficiently 
ext^sive, and but thinly populated at that time.''^ 

• Mr- Edward Lloyd says this account is strictly true. 
VUk Qalf. lib. 3, e. 12. 
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For a length of time, the Irish aBii the »ew setaem _,_ 
linued separate, each nation using its own language» and 
following its own easterns ; but, in the course of years, .thef 
iatermarried, and became one people. From this period, the 
languages were gradually amalgamated, and formed together 
that which is still spoken in Ireland. This is the reation why 
BO many^foreign words, intredtlced by the SkiiUs, (for so the 
emigrants from Spain were called,) are intermixed with tho 
Irish, Where iheir language agrees with our's, it is certainly 
genuine Welsh ; but the words which differ from our's have 
either become obsolete amongst us, or are words which tho 
Irish derived from the Skuits. 

Here, then, is one foreign nation which mixed with a 
tribe of the ancient Britons ; and it was not long before a 
similar occurrence took place with our ancestors, as I aisi 
about to shew. 

It is not known at what time, after this island was in th» 
sole possession of the Welsh, Brutus, from Troy, landed 
here. Be that as it may, it is certain that, being able lo read 
and write, and being well versed in many of the sciences, he 
was, shortly after his arrival, unanimously appointed Chief 
of the old inhabitants. He gave them instructions (for at 
that period the^' were ignorant and illiterate) on many sub- 
jects, moral and political : he taught them to plant, to 
build, and to till the ground, and, especially, to read and 
write — arts with which but few nations in the world were 
then acquainted, and which the Welsh have never since en^ 
tirely lost. It is said that Brutus and his followers landed in 
Britain about a thousand years before Christ. 

The language of these men was Greek, and doubtless it 
was from them that we received many of the Greek words 
which are still intermixed with our language ; because Bru- 
tus and his companions associated with the Welsh, in tho 
same manner as Madog ap Owen Gwynedd did with tho 
American Indians, Madog, in the year of our Lord 1170, 
(when his countrymen were contending amongst themselves, 
on account of their inheritances in Wales,) took sup,* and 
flailed towards the West, passing Ireland, until he canle to 

♦ PowêU'8 Cleronicle, p.227y aml£^à. Trav^i^p] WIS. / 
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that extensive eontiaent now called America, Here he left 
•ome of his men to keep possession of the country, and re- 
turnee home to Wales. On his arrival, he made known to 
his countrymen what a fruitful and excellent land he had 
discovered, and how strongly it contrasted wilh the barren, 
moun'ainous country for vvhich they were contendinü and 
murdering each other. By way of inducing ihen^ to emi- 
grate, he promised that, if iht y would accompany him, 
they should have a rich, fertile country for their inheiitiince, 
where there would be no scarcity of bread, and where they 
should lack nothing that would conduce to their happiness and 
prosperity. 

This recital had so great an effect upon his auditors, that a 
great multitude of men a!:d women immediately declared 
their willingness to accompany him — particularly of those 
vrho were weary of contention, and desirous of leading a 
quiet and peaceful life. After a voyaji^e of eight months and 
ten ihyB, they disembarked at the same place where Madog 
. first landed. While that age lasted, they remained together, 
having but one lan^'^nage, one religion, and one law; but, in 
process of lime, (afier the lapse of a few generations,) they. 
began to intermarry with tlie native tribes, and became assi- 
nuialed with them in their customs, manners, and religiün. 

Now, there is the greatest certainty that the Weîah were 
the first of all the Europeans who discovered a passage to 
America; for, not only do the chrunieies of forniT^r ajies 
bear witness to the fact, but (what I consider much stronger 
evidence) there are many VV'elsh words siill used in tl.at 
section of country where Madi'ij aiid his cuiijpanions origi- 
nally settled: e. g., F.n^wyn is the name of a bird with a 
white head, as the word siijnitios ; .Coch-jj-divr is a word ap- 
plied toa wa'er-fowl of a red culwr ; Corrocao is the name of 
ihe shore wh.ere Madog first landed ; ^md one of their rivers 
is called Gwenddur, whi^h means wl-.ile wr.tcr. And, in 
addition to this, the grave oí3îudog ap Ov^en has been found 
there, with a stone bearing an epitaph to this eíìect : 

Madoc lies here, descended from the blood 
Of Owen Gwynedd. Long upon the «ea, 
I rather chose to brave the ocean's flood, 
Tfean to own lands in their imraensity. 


Td return to Brutus: He and bis followers intermb:ed wKk 
Ihe Welsh, and became a part of the same people. They 
were henceforth called Britons, in honor of him who had in- 
«tiucteJ them in many brnnrhes of useful knowledoro ; and> 
because Brutus was a Greek, (lis beroremenlionod,) they 
made use of Grecian chanciers in their writings ; and this, 
we are ceriain, was done Ioiìí; L.i!í)re the ' birth of Christ. 
CoDsar relates of the Druids,* that *' th'^y taught the people 
to reciie extempore an immense number of songs and other 
poetical writinf^s ; andabat some spent twenty years in learn- 
ing these pieces, before they were considered competent 
teachers of others. These productions were held so sacred, 
that no one dured to write them on paper ; but all other com- 
positions they were allowed to transcribe in Greek letlers."*|* 

Hence, it is evident that the Britons could read and wrilo 
before either the Saxons or the Ronians came amongst them ; 
for the learned auilior just mentioned flourished iifty years 
before Christ was born ; and the Greek letters they used 
were tjie same that may be seen on stones in many parts of 
Wales, io thÌ3 day. 

• '• Tho raliolon of t^ia Britons waa ono of tho most considorabl© 
parts of tScir irovornrnent ; and the Druids, wiio were the guardians 
of it, possiissed great aulliority ainoJig ti.3ni. No species of super- 
stition was ever luoru teriii*le than ihoir's : be-iiuus tho scvero.penal- 
ties which tlicy wls'o pcrniitted to iriilict in this world, they 
inculcatud th'3 cter-ial transmigration of souls, and thus extended 
their authority a^ Tar a.3 tlio fears of thoir votaHor. They 'fc-acrificed 
humah victims, which they burned in lar^e wicker idols, made so 
capacious as to contain a tnisllitndo of pprái)ns at once, who woro 
thus consu'.nod to''-..:".ior. To lh3sR rilc^, tp.ruiiriir to itupreag 
iffnorajicc vitii awf, they adJad tho auslcr ty of their maru-prs, and 
iho siir:i;li-;ity of t!i ''r livjs. They liv;'(i in wockN, rn •••. nr.d 
hollow trees: tljeir fuod was adjjjs ari': Iv::.'''.^, .r:ii l.ri; fii .;.i^ 
water, llv these art<. tli-y ^w-k- n«it oii'y •■ -tv ct.-si, bv.i .•..:m»î>t 
adored by llie p<.i»;.i!-j." — 'Jv! sin'lW: Lii. 'f l.i.^. 

**Thn s;)r)!.-! o." wj»- w.-ro oA n f.'jvo:':! to i!ii:i'- I'iv hi'.iics- ; and 
Ihev ')'.KH5-!>i.d wilh t!.'.* ^e"' r.'si i<!,;;.;ris '.'.:>.." '.•.'..;> ilùri:;! !•> s .roLo 
any ;úrl of the (•o:i:-«";r;il«'l (^r\ r:,)-.:. i \. .-<t '.:"-. -ur.s tii' y lu'j>t in 
wood^ and fo;t'9L^-, ^c.ured by n^ oli.er <:u;ud tiiaa the terrors of 
their religion ; and lhÌ3 steady conquest over human cupidity may 
bo rcfrarded as uior« ci^rnal than thoir prompting- men lo the most 
extraordinary and most violent efforts." — Hume's Hisè> qf Kng* 

t Cm, de Bell Gall, lib. 6. p. 106. 
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Not only did the ancient Britons introduce Greek letters i» 
tlieir writings, but the Welsh language still retains many 
words of Greek derivation, the original words being lost by 
us, but preserved amongst the Irish. The old Welsh word, 
visct water, is no longer used by us, but it is retained by the 
Irish. JDwfr, the present Welsh term for water, is a Greek 
werd, received from Brutus. Let another example suffice ; 
the ancient V/elsh called the sun grian : this word is lost 
by us, but still used by the Irish. The word haul, which 
in Welsh means the sun, was introduced amongst us by 
Brutus. 

The first attempt to deny the coming of Brutus to thisr 
island, was made under the following circumstances : When 
Jeffrpy ap Arthur, lord bishop of St. Asaph, died, an 
Englishman, whom the Welsh call Little Gwilym, applied 
to Dafydd ap Owen, prince of North Wales, for the vacant 
bishoprick, about the year of our Lord 1169 ; and, because he 
did not succeed in his application, he returned home full of 
anger and resentment, using every exertion to vilify and 
ridicule, not only the mcmoiy of the bishop, who was then 
lying in his grave, but also the character of the whole Welsh 
nation. Prompted by malicious motives, because he failed 
to accomplish the object of his wishes, he even went so far 
as to deny that Brutus ever visited Britain. The book, in 
which he attempts to prove t!».is, is full of scurrility and false-* 
hoed against the Welsh people. 


» m 


Little Gwilym says, shamelessly, that no one ever «poke 
of the emigration of Brutus and his followers from Troy to 
Britain, until JefTrev ap Arthur concocted the storv : but this 
charge is ,ioo devoid of authority, and contrary to the re- 
ceived opinion of the people, to gain any credence whatever, 
Jeffrey ap Anhur merely translated the Welsh chronicle into 
the Latin, that the learned in every country might be made 
acquainted with it ; and, long be'fbre bis time, some of 
Taliesin's poetry shews what his countrymen then thougjitof 
Brutus. Taliesia wrote about A.D. 556. 

There is also some information to be gathered from tradi- 
tion. It is well known that the belief is very |reneral 
amongst the Welsh, that their forefathers came to this coun- 
tiy from Troy. I have alread5r shewn whenco úìs traditie^ 
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ì»rigìoated* Indeed, the epinion has become so prevalent* 
that even the shepherds, as they tend their i^ocks upon the 
kills, may be seen sketching upon the ground the shape or 
picture of Troy^ as they imagine.* A person of reflection 
«ay gather something from this : they describe it as being 
full of turns, according lo the signification cf its Welsh name, 
Caer'droiiu 

m 

i 

There remains now, as far as I am aware, but one ques- 
tion ; Why was this island called Britain? Mr. Camden, 
who was certainly a man of great learning, but opinionated, 
thinks that foreigners bestowed this appellation upon it, be- 
cause the natives were accustomed to make spots (britho) 
up«n their skin ; but ther« is, scarf^ely an individual to bo 
found, who coincides in this puerile fancy. Rlr. Humphrey 
Lloyd, another intelligent Welshman, who wrote before 
Camden, is of opinion that the meaning of the word Britain 
(Brydain) is Pryd^caiut and that the inhabitants so named it 
QXi account of its beauty and fertility. This also sounds 
harshly. But here lies the misfortune : everf though we 
should arrive at the correct meaning of the word, there are 
so many different opinions upon the subject, that we could* 
neither be certain, of it ourselves, nor change the settled 
belief of others:. For my part, 1 should think that, if it was 
not named after Brutus, its ancient appellation was Pryd^ 
werij which will apply much more readily to a beautiful 
country than Fryd-cain, the name whiah the ancient Britons 
gave to Arthur's shield. 

There is a great difference of opinion amongst the learned, 
as to what country was alluded to by old writers, under the 

* There are several of these sketches in England, which are de- 
nominated " The Walls of Troy.^^ There is one, in particular, on the 
banks of the river Humber, six or seven miles from Hull, in York- 
sbire ; to which, in fine weather, the young people of the surround- 
ing country frequently resort, and vie with each other in tracing it« 
mysterious windings. It has puzzled many thousands, and, amongst 
the rest, the writer of this, who was never able, though he inadetho 
attempt more than a hundred times, to unravel its inlricacies. Tho 
lines are marked by a plough, about three inche&'dccp, and are kept 
free from dirt or obstructions of any kind, by a person employed for 
the purpose. It is not to be supposed, however, from thi9, that tho 
ENGLISH entertain the belief that they sprang from Bruiuv, th« 
Cr«8k.--Pti6>. 
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liftiB^ of Thtde \ but, if they bad UBderstood the Welsh Ian- 
gaage, there would have been no occasion for dispute. In 
reading an old manuscript, I came to the words Tylen Iscoed^ 
that is, (Ti/len\ Iwerddon, the Iiills of Ireland. All the 
distant wrilera'call Ireland Scotia^"* from the Welsh word 
Jscoed ; and, as all a^vee that Thitle is an island near 
Britain, towards the west,j" what country ran it be bnt the 
island of Ireland'? There is not much diiference between 
the VVeloh word Tylan and the Lutin word Thide. 

'I'he ancients were accnstaraed to praise Ireland very 
highly, calling it Paradise^ The perfection of beaufy. The 
blessed country, 71ie delight of the worhU One cause of 
these encomiums, doubtless, was the belief that no venom- 
ous animal could exist in the country — an opinion which has 
been, and still is, very prevalent in the world. 

* Ü98. Primord 725-734. f ultima Thule. 
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CHAPTER U.—7Jie War with the Bomans, who deprived 
the Britons unjustly of their rights. 

The island of Britain formerly paid tribute to tlie court of 
Rome, for more than four hundred years. At that period» 
the ieadinsr Welshmen were as conversant with the Latin 
language as the modern gentry are with the English. 

I do not think the Pope of Rome had the right to fend hit 
officers to collect this annual tax ; but the Emperors of the 
Imperial City, who, long before the coming of the English 
into this island, had extended their conquests into Asia» 
Africa, and the interior of Europe, and even into Britain* 

Bat - what had an Et«peror or the Pope to do with this 
country 1 What right had either to exercise authority here ? 
You shall hear. The title of the first was the edge of hif 
sword ; for whatever country he and his warriors could sub- 
due, the force of their arms was considered a sufficient 
claim to its possession. As to the right of the Pope to levy 
this tribute money, it is even less just than that oT the Fim- 
perors ; for it is no better than robbery to take advantage of 
the ignorance and credulity of the people, by presuming to 
exercise authority, and professing to be the Head of the 
Church — an assumption of power with which Jesus Christ 
never invested him ? When the Church of Rome was in its 
purity, ere it degenerated and became defiled with super* 
fltitiop, as it now is, there was no distinction between the 
Bishop of Rome and other bishops : they all stood on terms 
of equality. 

The first of the Romans who came to this island was 
JuLiiTS CiESAR. T!|is was about fifty years before Christ. 
He was a man of great courage — a warrior from his youth, 
and was ambitious, like Alexander the Great, to subdue the 
whole world, that his name mij^ht ^* live in future storyJ' 

The first to enter the ensanguined field. 
The last to play the coward, or to yield. 
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Beford he Tentnred to invadt enr country, he sent a letter 
Ip king Caswallon,^ eoached in the following words :t 

'* Inasmuch as all the West have submitted to my authority, 
and acknowledged the supremacy of the Roman Senate,:^ 
either through love or through fear; therefore, be it known 
to thee, Caswailon, and to thy subjects who are surrounded 
by the sea, and have not yielded to the power of Home, that 
you must obey me and the Roman Senate ; for this is just and 
right. 

<* To warn you, we, the Roman Senate, send you this 
message, to declare unto you that we will send against you 
the strength of our mighty army, unless you immediately 
promise to pay an annual tribute to our court, to be prepared 
at all times, with the whole of your forces, to fìght at our 
command against our enemies, and to send hostages to 
Rome for the fulfilment of these engagements. If you 
comply with these requisitions, you need have no fear of 
being molested : if you disregard them, you may prepare 
for the speedy execution of our threats." 


When Caswailon had read this letter, he called together 
his counsellors and the chiefs of the people, that they might 
learn the situation in which they were placed, and adopt 
prompt and eificient measures to meet, as became them, the 
portentous storm which was suspended, as it were, like a 
drawn dagger, above their heads. In despite of all the 
threats of Caesar and the Senate, they unanimously agreed 
npón returning the following reply : 

** Inasmuch as thou, CsBsar, hast written to me, saying 
that the kingdoms of the West have acknowledged thy 
power, and become tributary to Rome ; be it known to thee, 
that the island of Britain belongs to me and my people, and, 
although the gods have enabled thee to conquer according to 
thy will, thou shalt not have our country, for we are a free 

^ Cassibelaunus, according to Goldsmith and Hume. — Pa6>. 
t MS. vet. 

t The Roman Senate was fimilar to the Brituh ParUa" 
ment* 


peopîe, aad ewe thee and the Roman Senate neither tributr^ 
nor forces, nor host^es. Thou ma3rst choose, therefore, 
either to retract thy threats, or to go to war. We arc more 
ready to fight than to sue for peace, and are willing to hazard 
our lives in defence of our country. We are noi to be inti- 
midated by thy vain boasting. Act thy pleasure, but prepare 
for the consequences." 

When Julias Caesar read this, and saw the steadfast deter- 
mination of the Britons to resist his advances, he was filled 
Willi wrath, and said to bis supreme counsellors, *' You per- 
ceive how harshly and unkindly they have answered me : 
perhaos we can subdue some of their courage." His officers 
replied, " Wilt thou, O Caesar, be discouraged by the idle 
words of these barbarians ? We know thou wilt not. Be- 
hold, we are ready to fight at thy pleasure, whilst a dtop of 
blood remains in our bodies.'* Upon this, he took courage*, 
collected his men together, — twenty-five thousand footmea 
and four thousand five hundred horsemen — and, embarking 
themÌA eighty small vessels, sailed towards Britain. 

The Britons were aware of his intention to invade them*. 
It was no time to be idle, or backward in adopting measures^ 
fordefence» Accordingly, sentinels were stationed in every 
seaport, lest the enemy should fall upon them unawares. As 
soon as the Roman fleet appeared in sight, information was 
dispatched to the king, who thereupon collected his forces^ 
and hastened, with a large army to a seaport in Kent,^ where 
he found the enemy already within shooting distance. The 
Britons, at this time,, had neither coat of mail, buckler, 
shield, helmet, nor any other implement of war, to defend 
them from the darts and spears of theii hostile invaders ; 
whilst the Romans had helmets of brass upon their heads, 
shields in theii hands, and steel coats of mail to protect their 
bodies : yet, with all these advantages,! they had no reason 
to boast. Some of the- brave and intrepid Britons ascended 
the rocks, some went down to the shore, others waded into 
the sea— all determined upon giving ih« enemy as warm a 

* On the coast of Dover, — Goldsmith. 

t ^piíd quoe (Biitannoê) nulla loricarum galearumvtt 
iegmina. Toe dnnal* U 12, p. 143. 
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reeeption as possible. Their darts were discharged in skoW' 
ers, and coraiüitted such fearful execution that the blood of the 
slain streamed over the sides of their ships into the sea. 

The Roman general was not prepared for such a reception 
as this ; and, brave as he was, he was greaily disappointed 
and mortified at the discoiiratremoiu which was spreading 
"amongst his troops— some of lliem loading him with curses 
for enticing them from their homes, to be thus unceremoni- 
ously slaughtered— some groaning in the agonies of death, 
whilst around them were strewed the lifeless bodies of their 
compr.nions, weltering in their blood. Once, indeed, he 
almost determined to roturn ; but this, he thought, would be 
an eternal reproach amongst his countrymen. lie 'therefore 
again endeavored to inspire his men with coiirage, by repre- 
senting the dishonor which would be attaciied to them, if 
they returned to Rome without accomplishing the object of 
their expedition ; and expressing his determination to land, 
in spite of all opposition. His address had thexlesired effect : 
the attack was renewed, and the Romans, being greatly en- 
raged, discharged their arrows like hailstones upon the 
Britons. So great a number was killed on both sides, in this 
engagement, that the waves of the sen were crimsoned with 
the blood of the slain ; whilst the bodies of the wounded and 
the dead lay scattered in heaps upon the shore. If it was 
any advantage to Caesar to set his feet upon llie British island, 
he certainly obtained it ; but, had not he and his men made 
a speedy retreat to their ships, they would have been utterly 
destroyed by the exasperated natives. This occurred about 
fifty-two years before Christ. 

I am aware that Caesar himself says that he committed 
great havoc in Britain ; but where is the evidence to confirm 
his assertion? We can scarcely credit any person who thus 
sings his own praise ; especially when his own biographers 
(his countrymen too) testify to the contrary.* One of the 
poets of that age thus alludes to this event : 

Territa quxsitis ostcndit terga Britannis. Lücan. 

* Qiianquam prospera pugna ter merit incolas^ ac lit fore 
potitus tit potest videri ostendisae posteris non tradidisse. 
i it. Agr. p. 6d8. 
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CxskKy with all his boasted *power. 

With all the countries ho had won, 
Could pot withstand tho steady shower 

Of darts, wiiich darkened the sun ; 
But with his fleet escaped to sea. 
And Britons claimed the \rictorj. 

Great was the rejorcins^ of tlie Britons, when they had put 
to flight such a formidable army, who styled themselves the 
conquerors of the worlel ; ?nd kin^ Caswallon ordered pro- 
clamation to be made throughout the kingdom, commanding 
everyone to sacrifice to the í;odí<. Sîe also sent letters to his 
princes, noblemen, couiifellurs, and rulers, inviting them to 
London, to partake of .a splenc-id and sumptuous feast. It is 
said that there were killed, on that occasion, twenty thou- 
sand cattle, fifty thousand sheep, and birds innumerable.* 
This was one of the three honorPxble feasts of the British 
island, spoken of by Nanmor, the poet. 

This prosperity was of short continuance. The sun, 
"which had burst forth upon them with such unwonted splen- 
dor, was soon overshadowed by a heavy and portentous 
cloud. We can form no certainty, from the beauty of the 
morning, that the day will be lovely and serene. The sun 
may rise without a cloud to obscure its brightness, and, ere 
its daily circuit ** half is run,' storms and tempests may de« 
fac«î the universal heavens. Such is the instability and incon- 
stancy of worldly honors and human hopes ! How often do 
we witness terrific revolutions, and the depopulation of em- 
pires, arising from apparently trifling causes — from the rest- 
less ambition or malicious arts-of a single individual! "An 
angry man,'' says Solomon, " stirreth up strife, and a furioui 
man aboundeth in transgression.'' Frov, xxix. 22. The ap- 
plication of this passage will be found in the following nar- 
rative. 

Shortly after the feast before mentioned, two young princes 
of royal blood went to amuse themselves by wrestling, leap- 
ing, pitching quoi's, fencing, ócc. The name of one was 
UiRGLAS, a nephew of king Caswallon ; the other was Cy- 
HELTN, a ntphew of Afarw}?, prince of London, who was 
the king's uncle. At the termination of their sport, instead 

* Etrig's HxBtory, 23, MS. 
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•f being meTTYr they began to dispute, and fr«m vnkind^ 
words proceeded to blows, and eventually to drawn ewords, 
when Cyhelyn overpowered and killed his antagonist. 
Afarwy, however, asserted that Hirglas had fallen on his 
•wn sword ; and^ lest his nephew should be charged with 
the murder, and sufíer the punishment due to the ofTence, 
(as Caswallon had threatened,) he sent a letter to Caesar, in- 
viting him to return to Britain, expressing his sorrow for 
having formerly opposed him, and promising him all the 
assistance in his power to enable him to overcome Caswallon, 
and to bring the country into subjection to the court of Rome.*" 

Well knowing that Csssar was an artful general, and thax 
his own promises would not be relied upon unless seconded 
by some less doubtful movement, the traitor Afarwy sent his 
son with thirty- two knights to carry his letter, and to be hos- 
tages for the fulfilment of his word. This revived the heart 
of Csesar: the intelligence and the invitation were alike 
agreeable to his feelings ; yet, because he met with so rough 
t reception, on his first visit, that he was obliged to Ûy and 
make his escape, he came the second time full of wrath and 
with great confidence. Then, he had no more than eighty 
boats to transport his army to Britain : now, he had eight 
hundred, and the number of his soldiers was thirty-three 
thousand three hundred and thirty footmen, and as many 
horsemen, making in all sixty-six thousand six hundred and 
Bixtyf — nearly one hundred thousand armed men, the greater 
part of them warriors from their yonth. Who could with* 
stand 8ucl\ a prodigious army ? . 

It is not known what number of soldiers the traitor Afarwy ' 
had at his command, to assist the Roraaos ; and one domestic 
traitor (may the curse of his mother follow every such 
character for ever !) is more to be dreaded than a hundred 
open and avowed enemies; for he is acquainted with every 
fortification, and all other secrets^'by a knowledge of which 

* We have omitted this letter, although it is given in the original. 
Tt is merely a repetition of that pajrt of the history relative to Cy- 
helyn and Hirglas, and its insertion was therefore considered ttnne« 
cessary. — Pmô'j. 

t Cum legionibui v. et pari numero equitum. Csss* lib* 5 
p. 77. 
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tbe invader can obtain any advantaee. Notwithstanding all 
the flattering prospects under which ne approached this island, 
Caesar had little occasion to boast of the success of his expe- 
dition ; nor did he receive much commendation from his 
countrymen at Rome. The Britons had fastened bars of 
iron with sharp and horrible spikes in the river Thames, one 
or two feet below the surface ; and, when Caesar^s ships came 
across them, the whole of the troops were thrown into the 
utmost confusion, and the most terrible shrieks and waitings 
arose from the drowning soldiers. During this dreadful 
scene, the Britons were safe on shore, rejoicing at tbe suc- 
cess of their scheme. It is easy to judge from this, that 
they were better skilled in the art of war than some ancient 
writers have professed to believe. 

Julius Caesar, however, succeeded in landing with his 
army ; and, if we may believe what he says himself, he met 
with no opposition : his ships, in consequence of the injury 
received from the iron spikes, sank to the bottom of the 
Thames. The inhabitants, he says, had fled to the woods 
and recesses, being terrified at the sight of such a formidable 
array of ships. It is certain, howevpr, that they shortly 
made their reappearance, not to bow to Caesar, or to bend 
the knee before him, but to Fhoot their envenomed arrows to 
his heart. When the Romans shouted for battle, the Britons 
made a feint to retreat, and, when pursued, suddenly 
turned back upon the enemy, and made no inconsiderable 
slaughter amongst them ; although Caesar says that his army 
was ultimately victorious. 

There was one peculiarity in the manner of fighting prac*» 
tised by the Britons, which deserves notice. They were in 
the habit of driving chariots,* having iron hookfi placed under 

* They used chariots in battle, which, virith short scythes fasteDed 
to the ends of the axle-trees, inflicted terrible wounds, spreading 
terror and devastation wherever they drove. Nor, while the chariots 
Were thus destroying^, wéro the warriors who conducted them unem- 
ployed : these darted their javelins against the enemy, ran along 
the beam, leaped on the ground, resumed their seat, stopped or 
turned their horses at full speed, and sometimes cunningly retreated^ 
to draw the enemy into confasion.^Go^9mi/A'4 Ht8l, Eng* 

Their forces consisted chiefly' of foot, and yet they could 1»ixig a 
•oniiderable namber «f horse iato the fiald iipoa great occaûoiiai Ihi/^ 
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them, through the ranks of the enemy ; and it is said that 
Gaswallen had five thousand of these in the above battle. The 
Romans bad never before seen such z mode of warfare ; and 
certainly it was a very cruel invention : but, in war, nothing; 
is studied but destruction. Notwithstanding the bravery of 
the Roman soldiers, it is snid ihat ihtir countenances 
changed color as soon as tliey heard the noise of the 
chariots. ' 

Julius Csesar made but a short stay in Britain at this time, 
and that for a good reason : the climate was too hot for him. 
He acknowledges that he and his army could enjoy neither 
ease nor rest. Whenever any party of them set out on a 
foraging expedition, the Britons would rush upon them and 
destroy them ; and fortunate indeed was that man who could, 
by escaping, convey the intelligence to their couimander. 
And were not the Britons justified in thus cutting off the in- ' 
Taders and despoilers of their country ? They were only 
acting in defence of their own possessions. 

» 

The Roman general at length returned to Home, and the 
Britons were left in undisturbed possession of their country 
for nearly a hundred years. 

Augustus C^sar (in whose reign Jesus Christ was born) 
made an attempt to land on this island, and one of the great 
poets of that age, thus alludes to his expedition, and prays 
for its success : 

Heaven guard Augustus and his martial train 
From danger, ás they plough the angry main ; 
And, when on Britain's sea-girt shore they stand. 
May greetings welcome them on every hand ! 

Horat. lib. 1, Od. 35. 

But he did little more than resolve and threaten.* In about 
thirty years afterwards, Caligula, who was a weak but 
blood-thirsty man, determined upon visiting this island. He 
accordingly raised a larçje ar.ny^ and made every pieparation 
for the expedition ; but, after sailing some distance, and 

• He was, according to Goldsmith, diverted from Kit design by aa 
luezpected revolt of tbc Pannonians. 
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hoLVWg lo&t sight of France, his courage forsook hinf ; and) 
instead x>f proceeding to Britain, tŵ add the laur^els of con- 
quest ti> his name, he returned to France, where he amused 
himself by gathering shells on the sea-shore* — an employ- 
ment much better suited to his edacity than heading an army 
against the Britons, for it required no exertion, and was at- 
tended with no danger. 

Thus far the Britons had defended their country, and 
maintained their liberty free from the oppression of the Ro- 
mans ; and, if they had been peaceable amongst themselves, 
and united in the common cause, they might have continued 
successfully to oppose their invaders. It; must be confessed^ 
however, that they were a quarrelsome and contentious 
people. So far from joining in one solid body to oppose the 
Romans, they were divided into numerous petty bands, each 
jealous of the other, and more disposed to contest ' each 
other's rights than, by theii combined efforts, to arrest the 
progress of the common enemy. Universal peace was sel- 
dom, if ever, enjoyed amongst them : the strong oppressed 
the weak, and a spirit of vindictiveness was manifest in all 
the movements of their respective leaders. It is acknow- 
ledged by the Romans themselves, (who will not be sus- 
pected in this case of flattery,) that, had it not been for the 
contentions and divisions Which were' continually weakening 
the force of the Britons, they never would have been able 
to conquer them : indeed, they would then have b«en invin- 
cible. The situation of the country, surrounded as it is with 
nature's impregnable ramparts, would have secured them 
from outward attacks, had peace and unity dwelt within their 
own borders. It is true, they had but one king — but the 
title was the only semblance of authority he possessed ; for^ 
as we have already said, every petty band had its own leader, 
who acted as he* thought fit, without any reference to the 
general interests of the country. 

This spirk of vindictiveness was the more inexcusable, in- 
asmuch as their religious instructors, the Druids, were con-» 
tinually haranguing them, and laying before them the dangers 

* Tacit. Jînnal lib. 12, D. 243. 
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'to which they were exposing themeelves, and the calamities 
which would inevitably result from the eourse they were 
pursuing. Asiong others, a venerable and learned Druid, 
named Cyniwrch, addressed them. He began by relating 
ihe fable of tho'oid man, his twelve sons, and the bundle of 
sticks ;* drew therefrom a comparison of iheir situation, and 
concluded as follows : ** O 1 my countrymen, the chiefs and 
leaders of the people, this is a true representation of your 
condition : if you live peaceably together, all the assaults of 
the Romans cannot harm you. You remember the defeat of 
Julius Caesar, whom the united bravery of yoor fathers put 
to flight : learn wisdom from their example — follow in the 
path which their valor and patriotism have consecrated, and 
you cannot fail to overcome all your opponents. But, if you 
prefer living in such a state of animosity and disunion, rely 
»i]pon it, you will soon be enslaved by the Romans,"-}' 

All that the Druids could sav was of no avail : their coun* 
trymen turned a deaf ear tQ their entreaties, and "would 
Bone of their counsel." They continued their accustomed 
practices, and pursued, if possible, with increased eagerness, 
their turbulent and contentious career of murder and revenge. 

' In the midst of the confusion which such a state of aflairs 
naturally excited, a nobleman named Meuric was robbed of 
his wealth, and deprived of his power and authority — his 
houses were burnt, his lands laid waste, his vassals murdered, 
and himself diiven through the country, vainly seeking a 
place of refuge smd concealment. At length, in a violent 
fit of anger, he crosà^d the sea, with the intention of inviting 
Claudius C^sar to Come over and subdue Britain. This 
was about A.D. 44, nearly a hundred years from the first 
invasion of this country by the Romans. 

• This fable is so farTiiliar, and has been so repeatedly published, 
that we have omitted it entirely. The render, if ho" compares this 
translation with the orig^in.al, will perceive that many of the " fami- 
liar comparisons," spoken of in the autlior's preface, are also omitted, 
being, in our opinion, unsuited to the character of the work. We 
know not how they sound in Welsh, but to our ears they seem harsh 
and inappropriate. — Pub^s, 

t MS, vet. 
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Claudius Casar, upon this, called together his priacipdl' 
advisers, tn consult with them as te the propriety of making 
war upon the Britons. His counsellors were in favor of the 
measure, and observed that, although Julius Coesar was un- 
successful in his expedition, there was no doubt that they 
could be conquered ; for their leaders were at variance with 
each other, and could not .be brought together to oppose 
them. Besides, Menric v\as a friend of iheir's, and could 
render them great assistance. They therefore were in favor 
ti the war, and added, by way of an incitement to the em- 
peror, that, unless he sent an army to Britain, they would 
be considered cowards— an epithet unbecoming the dignity 
of the Reman people. 

Claudius took the advice of his counsellors, and ordered 
Plawcius, the commander-in-chief, to proceed with his army 
to Britain ; directing him, in case of an emergency, to send 
word to Rome, when he would be prepared to come with a 
reinforcement to his assistance. 

When Piancius, after ^reat difficulty, had sailed as far as^ 
the British Channel, he found it no^asy raattet to persuade 
his men to proceed any further. The recollection of the 
valor formerly displayed by the Britons arose to their minds, 
and they felt little inclination to try the skill and bravery of 
the present race. At length, however, they consented, and 
continued their course until they came within sight of land, 
when a storm suddenly arose, and they were driven back to 
the coast of France. The Britons had been apprised ef the 
expedition of the Romans, and had made preparations to re- 
ceive them ; but, thinking that their fleet had been destroyed 
during the storm, they incautiously disbanded their forces; 
and, while the army was thus scattered, Plaucius landed his 
men."^ In this unprepared. condition, with the effects of the 
recent contentions still rankling in their bosoms, th/9 Britons 
at first fell an easy prey lo their disciplined invaders. They, 
however, recovered their sclf-posisession, came to terms of 
agreement amongst themselves, and collected together in a 
body under Cynfelyn, their king, with a full determinatioii 
to Conquer or die in defence of t!»eir comoion country. They 
soon avenged Upon the Romans the blood of their íàüi^ 

♦ DÍ9. Cas* p. 50$. 
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eountrymen , and, notwithstanding the skill of Plaucius, his 
talents as a general, and his ardent desire to be victorious, in 
order to gain the opprobation of his master, he was compelled 
to send to Rome for assistance,^ and Claudius himself came 
over with the entire strength of his army. 

When the messengers who were dispatched for reinforce- 
ments related the circumstances of the recent engagements, 
and spoke of the valor displayed by the Britons, theemperdr 
was considerably perplexed. He was anxious that the war 
should be continued, but would gladly have exempted him- 
self from participating personally in its arduoOs duties* 
After much reflection, it occurred to him that the Roman 
army had on certain occasions formed a line of elephants 
in battle array, with signal success ; and he determined to try 
the experiment in Britain. It was successful ; for no sooner 
were they let loose, than the war-horses of the Britons took 
fright, their army was thrown into confusion, and to- 
tally defeated. 

After this signal discomfiture, Cynfelyn submitted to pay 
an annual tribute to Rome ; and the coin which was then 
issued (some of which is still extant) bore this inscription, 
in legible characters, " Cynfelyri'a Task.*^ Sixteen days 
after this treaty was made, Claudius returned to Rome, 
where he was received with acclamations. In commemora- 
tion of the stratagem by which this victory was obtained, a 
coin was struck at Rome, with the likeness of Claudius 
Csesar on one side^ and the figure of an elephant on the 
other. 

As yet, but a small portion of the Britons had submitted to 
pay tribute to Rome — those who occupied the neighborhood 
of London, and were the immediate subjects of Cynfelyn ; 
for, when the Romans determined upon extending their au- 
thority towards the West, they were opposed by Caracta- 
Gus, a brave add valiant man, of whom even they were lavish 
of their praise, not only for his skill and undaunted courage 
in battle, but for his moderation, his generosity, and forbear- 
ance in the Dour of victory. He was neither unduly elated 
when successful, nor depressed when tho chances of war 

* Dio. Cas. he, est. 
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were against him. He wiihstood the entire strength of the 
Romans for nine years, and would havc continued his oppo- 
sition other nine, but for \he, trcacherj' of one of his coun- 
trywomen, named Curtis- Jin-ddit,* wlio bcirnyed him into 
their hands. During these I'.ine years, he fcu^-ht thirty bat- 
tles, and, althouph occasionally wounded, always retired 
from the field wit!i honor and success. In order to encourage 
the hearts of his followers, he was accustomed to address 
them in the following manner : *' Britons, be strong and 
courageous. Our cause is good : we are fighting n\ self- 
defence, to preserve our country, our property, and our 
liberty from the ravages of the opprcosor. llcinember the 
valor and the bravery of your fathers, who put to fliulu the 
army of Julius Caesar: remember Caswallon, and Tudor- 
bengoch, and Gorronwy-gethyn, and Rhydderch, and Ma- 
doc- be nfr as." t 

After his betrayal, he was carried in chains to Rome, 
where great rejoicing was manifested attlie capture of a man 
who, for so many years, had successfully opposed the 
strength of the empire. 

The city was never so full of strangers as at this time. It 
seemed as if the whole surrounding country had sent forth 
its people, to witness the entrance of Caractacus. Not only 
were there multitudes of the common people, but the nobi- 
lity and gentry thronged in countless numbers to swell the 
scene of triumph and gratulation.:|: This took place about 

A-D. 53. 

« 

No(h withstanding all that had happened, the Britons were 
not disheartened. They continued to oppose the intrusion 

* Cardismandua. 

t Vocabatque nomina majoruni' Tac* p. 242. 

\ " While Caractacus was leading through Rome, ho appeared no 
way dejected at tl«e amazing concourso of spectators \h?.i were 
gathej-od upon this occasion, but, casting his eyes' on the splendors 
that surrounded him, ' Alas, (cried he,) how is it possible that a 
people possessed of such magniilcenco at home could envy me an 
bumble cottage in Britain '.' Tho emperor was affected with the 
British hero's misfortunes, and won by his address. He ordered him 
to be unchained upon the spot, and set at liberty with the rest of* bis 
eaptives/* — GoldsmitKs Hisl.ùf Eng. 
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•f the Romans, with more fury than ever, determined i9* 
avenge the loss of their gallant commander. Their next 
great leader was Arifog. He foHght many battles, with va- 
rious success — sometimes victorious, at other times defeated. 
And what more could any people have done in defence of 
their country, than the Britons did ? They were as brave 
and as warlike as any nation in the Vvrorld ; but how was it 
possible for them to contend longer against the Romans, 
who were continnaUy pouring in thousands of men, well 
disciplined and accoutred, to subdue them ? "We should 
rather be surprised lliat they held out so long. Every battle 
they fought diminished their numbers, and reduced their 
strength ; while their invaders were receiving accessions of 
both, almost daily. Defeat could not thin their pranks, nor 
weaken their determination to bring the Britons into entire 
subjection. 

TheRomans practised great art in keeping possession of 
the countries they subdued. They took care to employ all 
the wairiors in foreign service. Titus Vespasian had no less 
than twenty thousand Brifons at the taking of Jerusalem ;f 
and in their stead this country was inundated with his own 
countrymen, who secured to themselves every pleasant situa- 
tion on the island. These wandering intruders were in the 
habit of tantalizing the natives, ridiculing their misfortunes, 
calling them opprobrious names, and persecuting them in 
every possible way. The common people were treated like 
slaves : they were compelled to labor day and night, to • 
satisy the caprice of their oppressors. Complaint was worse 
than useless, ^or, instead of exciting sympathy, it added 
to their sufferings. Indeed, they were little better, in the es- 
* titration of the Romans, than senseless brutes. Amongst 
other acts of cruelty and barbarity, they plundered the palace 
of Prasatagus, king of the Iceni, of every thing that was 
valuable ,• and when his queen, Boadicea,"!" remonstrated with 
them, they beat her unmercifully, and ravished her daughter 
before her eyes. Nor was tfiis all: in order to insult and 
persecute the people still more, they set up an image of .the 
emperor, and all who refused to bow thereto weie put t<r ^ 
death. 

* Jos. Antiq, abridged by J, Hcioel, p. 225. 
t Or Buddiig, 
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This was intolerable, and the lords and nobies of the 
'kingdom were indignant. They met together, and, after 
some consultation, determined to rush suddenly upon their 
oppressors, and cut them off, without respect to age, sex, 
rank, or condition. This conspiracy was a daring and fright- 
ful one ; but, in those days, and under such circumstances^ 
the measure was considered justifiable and proper. 

About this time, the Ruman army made an incursion into 
the island of Anglesea. This island was then inhabited by 
Druids, who preferred having their walks in dark places 
overshadowed by the branches of the wide-spreading oak, 
(with which the island abounded,] to offer sacrifices, and to 
call upon their gods. (See Ezeh. vi. 13.) This is the mean- 
ing of the poet in the following lines : 

Good night, sombre island, begirt by the sea. 
No land 'neath the sun I love better than thee. 

Vywdyn Goch. ap Meuryg* 

The inhabitants of Anglesea, as I before said, were no 
warriors, but an assembly of religious teachers, who natu- 
rally supposed that the sanctity of their profession, and the 
unobtrusive character of their lives, would have secured 
them the respect of the Romans ; but they were mistaken. 
The Druids had no weapons of war, and, when the Roman 
arrhy jame upon them, ihey walked forth, arrayed in apparel 
of changeable colors, with head-dresses indicative of their 
office, and long slaves in their hands : the young maidens 
carried burning wttx candles, or lamps, and danced as they 
went along. When the Romans first saw them, they were 
alarmed ; but, recovering from their surprise, they poured a 
shower of darts upon them, which soon scattered them, and 
made dreadful destruction amongst them. The place where 
the Romans landed is called Aiaes hir-gad, (Long-army 
field,) to this day : the battle was fought near Forthamel, 
between Pwll y frnvch and Llanidan, and there is a spol 
not far distant which still bears the name of Pant yr F*- 
groffan* (The Ferry Plain.) 

The Britons, seeing this slaughter of the Druids, were 
* nde RoL Mon, Apiiq. Restor. p. 98. 
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raore enraged than ever. They thus reasoned amongst them, 
selves: "These bloiid-thirsly Roipans have rushed upon our 
priests and the inhabitants of Anglesea, who never injured 
th^m, and have put ihern to the sword ; and, after all the 
indignities we \\b\o received lit their hands» Ave are still sub- 
niittinjT 10 their insolence and oppression withoui a murmur. 
As they have done unto us, even ,so let us do unto thenj." 

Upon this, the whole country flew to arms, and shewed 
as little mercy to the Romans as tkci/ hsd done to the people 
of Anglesea. There was nothing to be heard, from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, but the shouts of the Briton's 
and the groans and lamentations of the Romans.- Their 
temple, with iho image of the emperor, was burnt— their 
priests massacred — the colony of London was consumed, 
and the inhabitants indiscriminately slaughtered ; and, al- 
though guards were stationed in the principal towns, they 
could not arrest the fury of the assailants. Nearly eighty 
thousand men fell in this frightful rebellion. 

When Paulinus,* the Roman general, heard this, he re- 
turned with his army from Anglesea ; but incy were so ter- 
rified on seeing the dead bodies of their friends and country- 
men scattered in every direction, that they were almost 
unable to support their arms. To b» hold the face of the 
country covered with the smoke of their burning cities, and, 
above all, to see the army of the Britons more than four timed 
as numerous as their own, was enougli to cause their^earts 
to '* melt within them, and become like water."f Indeed, 
they would have made no efforts to avenge the blood which 
had been shed, had not Paulinus, who was a man of great 
resolution and fearless courage, addressed them to the follow- 
ing effect : ** Illustrious Romans, will you be discouraged 
by the noise and shouting of these barbarians ? What is 
their formidable legion ? The greatest part of them are hot- 
headed women, v.'ho would be much better employed at their 
spinning-wheels. And what are their men, but so many 
untrained bands, who have no skill in the art of war ? Be 
firm, therefore, O Romans, who are the terror of the 
world: be valiant, and \ou shall soon trample the dead 

* Suetonius Paidinus, 
t Joshua^ vii. of 
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bodies of these barbarians under jonr feet.'* Upon ihi$i 
BoADiGEA, the wife of Prasatag^us, (who, although % woroan^ 
commanded the army of the Britons,) addressed thefh as 
follows :* ^' Britons, I do not disdain, although a woman 
and of royal blood, to take up arihs with you in defence of 
our eouDtry, our privileges, and our property against the 
oppressive hand of the Ron^ns. May Ged avenge them for 
the wrong they have done, not only to myself and my family, 
but to our whole natitn ! For my own part, I never will be 
a slave under their dominion : let others choose for them- 
selves. If you have the hearts and the feelings of men, ac- 
quit yourselves as such. I will say no more : my duty shall 
be performed." The effect of this address was such as 
mi^ht have been expected': the Britons commenced a vio- 
lent attack upon their opponents ; and so confident were 
they of victory, that many thousands of them assembled on 
the tops of the surrounding hills, with the utmost certainty* 
as they thought, of witnessing the entire destruction of the 
Romans» 

The Romans received the first shower of darts, appalling 
as it was, with great firmness : there was no confusion or 
disorder in their ranks ; and^ when the Britons became a 
little more cool, they connected their shields together, to 
protect themselves, and rushed upon them sword in hand. 
The swords they carried were double-edged, and those of the 
Britons had but one edge ; and because of this disadvan- 
tage they were soon overcome. Little short of eighty thou- 
sand fell en this eventful day-r-persons o( all ranks and agesj 
for the Romans were so enraged that they spared neither 
old nor youn^, men, women, nor children.t Boadicea^ 
who, during the fight, had displayed great intrepidity and 
presence of mind, in the agonies of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment at its disastrous result, put an end to her existence by 
poison. This occurred about Â.D. 62. 

Soon after this, the dominion of the Romans was extended, 
although much blood was shed in its accomplishment : they 

* Tac. ArniaLp. 311. 
t Tac. ttôt supra^ 
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hftd to cottiend with tlt« swerd for every foot of ground ihej 
aeqnired.* An obstinate and bloody battle was fought in An* 
fiesta, and another with the inhabitants of the South, whom 
. the Romans acknowledged to be the in^st valiant men on tho 
island. About seventeen ^years afterwards, an engagement 
took place oh the coast of Scotland, in which (according to 
the Roman account) ten thonsapd Britons were slain, and 
only four hundred of their opponents, amongst whom were 
oomo of their most eminent men. 

Let others say what they please to the öontrary, we may 
take it for granted, that the Romans had more difficulty in 
effecting the subjection of Britain, than they had experienced 
in any previous invasions. In other countries, one or two 
successful engagements were sufficient to establish their 
authoiity ; but the Britons were made of "sterner stuiF"— 
they would not submit to be captives or slaves, without nu- 
merous and continued efforts. 1 hey kjiew the value of 
liberty, and were determined, as long as it was possible, to 
maintain it amongst themselves. To be candid, the Romano 
were heartily sorry that they ever interfered with them — that 
the ambition of their leaders ever impelled them to the shores 
of Britain ; for, as yet, they had gained no laurels, and ac- 
quired no permanent conquest. Finding, therefore, from 
the character of the Britons, (which, by this time, they had 
had ample opportunities of ascertaining,) that they could 
noyer subdue them by violent measures, they changed 
their plan of operations, and attempted, by the introduction 
of luxuries,* and by flattery and hypocrisy, to attain their 
object. They built elegant houses, brought silks and other 
oxpensive dresses into fashion, gave large feasts,^ and folr 

* It is singular that the Romans should adopt the very same means 
for undermining the bravery of the Britons, as that by which they 
afterwards fell. It has been remarked by historians, that the prime 
cause of the degeneracy of all those nations which, at various pe- 
riods, have held undisputed sway over the rest of the world, and are 
now 80*reducod in importance as to be remembered only in history, 
was the introduction of LUXURY. This paved the way for an ex- 
travagant indulgence jn idle splendor and parade — unnerved the arm 
of the warrior — produced dissensions, slotbfulness, and indolence, 
and finally prostrated all national energy and public virtue. Thus 
fell ALL the ancient kingdoms of the East : thus fell the Republics bf 
Greece and Rome— and thus inevitably mutt fall all nations where 
tha indulgence in laxurics is not tempered by moderation. — Pub'; 
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Uiwed all kinds of vain aradsements. They caused their owir 
language to be mere generally studied ; and it was soon con- 
sidered by the leading Britons as sn indispensable accom* 
pUshment. 

* 
The Rdmahs would no doubt have been well pleased, if 
such a dissipated mode of living had been adopted through- 
out thç country ; but there were some who looked with sus- 
picion upon this corruption, and, amongst the, rest, Gwrgaií 
FarfbrwcH)"^ who took occasion to caution his fellow coun- 
trymen against the excesses into which they were running, 
and the dangers to which they were heedlessly exposing 
tkemselves. He addressed them as follows : '* You, princes 
and leaders of the people, listen to a fable* A lion, one fine 
morning in summer, saw a goat browsing on the top of a 
high rock. * O, my cousin,' said he, * why wilt thou lan- 
guish there, ^feeding on a wisp of coarse grass that grofvj^ 
between the rocks ? Why, my dear, wilt thou not come 
down into the valley, where thou canst eat the finest grass, 
ajul amuse thyself amoqgst the blossoms of the vine V 
*,I thank you, sir,' replied the goat, • fer your kind offer ; 
l)ut for the present I would rather continue where I am.'— 
Be assured, my countrymen, that the baubles with which 
the Romans adorn you aie no better than the blossoms with 
which the greedy lien attempted to entice the goat. Be con- 
vinced that the toys with which you ornament yourselves are 
no better than poison covered over with honey. This is the 
tast and most dangerous attempt of the Romans to bring you 
into a state of bondage ; and I fearlessly tell ^ you, that such 
a course of extravagance and folly as you are now pursuing 
will certainly be your ruin, unless, like the goat in the fable, 
. you are -wise beiimes."f 

But they would not listen to the warning voice of wisdom : 
they ridiculed the advice of Gwrgan Farfdrwch, and con- 
tinued to follow their own headlong í^ourse. For many years, 
their leading men — those who should have been the first to 
expose the treacherous devices of their oppressors— gave 
themselves up entirely to pleasure, and every species of 
luxurious indulgence, which the Romans offered lo. their 

* Thtrz was a king of this name B.C. 375^ 
t MS. vet. 
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vitiated taste* All the young men, who wert capable «f- 

bearin^ arms, were ordered off to distant countries ; and Üio 
common people were compelled to labor* in Tarious ways, - 
such as making bridges and bricks, and building liouses for. 
their oppressors. They were tolerably peaceable for about 
forty years, and submitted to pay tribute without complain- 
ing ; but in the year 124, when Severus ruled in Britain^ 
under the emperor Adrian, the whole country, provol^ed by 
repeated acts of oppression, (which were so frequent as to be 
absolutely intolerable,) determined to shake off the yoke of 
bondage ; and it is said that, if Adrian had not promptly 
brought over his army, thus affording seasonable aid to Se- 
verus, the Romans would have been entirely destroyed. As' 
it was, the contest was for a long time doubtful; but the 
Britons were ultimately defeated,^ 

T^e Romans, in order to keep the Britons in subjectioi, 
built a wall made of clods and stakes, eighty, miles in length, 
e:xtending across the island, at its narrowest partj from sea to 
sea ;t and all those who were unruly, and would not submit 
quietly to their authority, were driven beyond it. Soldiers 
were stationed in small , detachments along the wall, ready to 
punish any breach of order, and to keep the refractory on 
the outer side.. 

For some time after this, peace prevailed to a considerable 
extent amongst our leading men : but as a running stream» 
when dammed up, will be calm and placid for a while, and 
then suddenly burst through its embankments, and carry 
away every obstruction that would impede its progress ; so 
were the Britons peaceable for a time — yet, when they found 
that their haughty invaders ^were daily adding to their suffer- 
ings, they could remain passive no longer. Although their 
Strength had been diminished by the frequent withdrawal of 
their youthful warriors from home, still there was some 
valor— -some national spirit amongst them ; and now was the 
time to call it forth* It had slumbered long, but human en- 
durance could go no farther. Those who were beyond the 
wall thought as little of scaling it, as a war-horse would of 
crossing a small rivulet ; and the Britons on both sides rose 

* Spartian ap C. p. 67. 

f Between the JRiver Tyne and the Frith of Solway. 
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•inraltaneoiwly, as it were, determined to assert tke rifhti e/ 
which the unjust oppression of the tlomans had deprived 
them/ The scenes which fo l)e wed ai most begg^ar description. 
Conspiracies, bioodähed in all its irighti'ui fcrois, and everj 
variety of criielty and barbarity, were the iaevitable conse- 
quences. For many years, it seemed to be the only objòct 
of the two nations to devise and execute m'tasures for mutual 
destruction. It is true, there was now and then a cessation 
of hostilities ; but it was like the fearful stillness of the ocean 
which usually precedes a storm— the least breath of air will 
ruffle its surface, and display the furious spirit which lurks 
beneath. * £ver and anon, the work of slaughter would be 
renewed with increased virulence and ferocity. 

During this confasion, thousands fell beneath the hand of 
Tengeance, including persons of every age and degree, as 
well Romans as Britons« It is said that fîí'ty thousand of the 
officers and soldiers of Rome were siain, exclusive of others 
who were not attached to the army. The truth is, the two 
nations were eqaally obstinate : neither would yield to the 
other, or cease to bathe their hands in ijtlooü, after thsy had- 
once commenced the work of destruction. 

About the year 197, the emperor Seveaus ciame over to 
Britain with a very large army, composed of nearly one 
hundred thousand horsemen and footmen. HIsdeterminatioa 
was to destroy the Britons entirely, ss soon as he landed. An 
old poet, in allusion to this event, says : 

Leave not a Briton in the land^- 
Respect not rank, nor sex, nor age : 
Uplift thy strong avenging hand, 
Nor stay till thou thy wrath assuage ! 

But, notwithstanding all the threats of Severus, and his 
attempts to terrify the 13ntons, he found no little difficulty in 
effecting his purposes. The greater part of the people, it is 
true, had experienced so many of the awful consequences of 
war, that they began to think of submission. They thought it 
could be no reproach to pay tribute to the Komans, since all 
the rest of the world had bowed to their authority, and ac- 
knowledged them as their roasters. They therefore .sent a 
message to the emperor, beseeching him to revoke the bloody 
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iBfti)€ate which be had given to his lefions, and proraisinf ter 
be his faithful subjects. The emperor, on receiving twelve 
of the most eminent men in the kingdom as hostages fdr the 
fulfilment ef this engagement, took the petitioners into his 
favor, and a treaty of peace was agreed upon between the 
two natieas. 

Bat there were thousands of the Britons who were still ob- 
stinate, and could neither be persuaded nor threatened into 
submission. Whenever they were moleste d, they retreated 
into the woods and morasses, whither their enemies could 
not follow them without endangering their lives. By de- 
grees, however, they were subdued, but their conquest was 
not efi*ected without much bloodshed. But Severus could 
place no confidence in them, and removed them to the other 
side of the wall, which he caused to be repaired and consi- 
derably strengthened. It is called the Wall of Severus to 
this day. 

Severus was a bold and valiant man, and, during the re- 
mainder of his reign, peace and harmot>y prevailed. Ho 
died in the year 213, in the city of York.^ His last worda 
were, *' I found the empire full of confusion and trouble ; 
I leave it in the full enjoyment of prosperity and repose.'' — 
Peace continued, with but little interruption, for many years 
after the death of Severus. The Romans were now sole 
masters of Britain, and there were Tew servants in the king- 
dom who could not understand and speak the Latin language* 

In the year £28, in the months of November and Decem- 
ber, the erst comet made its appearance, shooting its rays in 
a manner then quite astonishing. The summer seasoneu 
during the three following years, were so wet that the grain 
did not ripen, and the people, especially the poor, suffered 
greatly from the scarcity of bread, and the unhealthy nature 
of other provisions. In the winter of the third year, there 
was a continual frost from the middle of November until the 
beginning of February : the ensuing su nrmer was favorable 
to the crops, which, by the blessing of God, yielded abun- 
dantly, and supplied the wants of the peopled. 

* Tlien the capital of England, 
t MS. 
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From this period, history Ì0 silent with respeet to tho 
affairs of the Britons, until the year 286, when Carinus, a 
man of ohscnre family,'*' but a valiant soldier, was sent from 
Rome with forty ships under his com.nand, to keep off the 
Frenchf and English,:]: who were pillaoing the country now 
called France, then Gelli, (a Welsh word signifying a forest 
or woody country,) for these two nations were at first con- 
sidered pilferers and vagabonds. Carinas behaved manfully : 
he entirely subdued those wandering tribes, and took from 
them a very great spoiL But before long, thiough a spirit of 
avarice, he turned a traitor to his master, the emperor Dio- 
CLEsiAir, and kept possession of the booty he had thus ac- 
quired ; and, lest he should be called to account for this breach 
of faith, he filled his ships with the spoil, and sailed over to 
Britain. Here, by flattery, he gained the affections of the 
people. He repeatedly promised them that, under hia 
government, they should enjoy far more liberty and happi- 
ness than under that of the Romans — that he would^e their 
faithful and steadfast friend, and protect them against the 
encroachments of all their enemies. But, when he got the 
government into his own hands, he acted like a eruel op- 
pressor, rather than a protector; and, because he kept his 
hand so heavily upon the necks of the Britons, the emperor 
Dioclesian forgave his treachery, and confirmed him in the 
government he had assumed. On this account, the money 
coined in his reign bears, on one side, an inscription qf two 
outstretched arms, and on the other of two hands united. 
Some specimens of this coin are still extant.§ 

Where there is not right, there is al ways/?ar : so Cari- 
nus, to render himself more secure in his government, built 
seven castles along the wall of Severus, to protect him from 
the attacks of all those who considered him as a usurper : he 
also erected a large house of hewn stone, on the shore of 

* VUissime natus, Eutrop» p. 607. 
t It was not the present race of the Frenth who then lived 
in that country* 

X We wish our author had been a little more explicit, and informed 
gg who these Knglish were, and whence they sprang. It would have 
&dded to the interest of the work, and have filled a chasm in history. 

Pub'9, 

§ Camd. p. 73. 
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'CaniJ,. in which the courts of that part of the kingdom wer* 
held.* After a cruel reign of seven years, he was treacher- 
euslj slain hy Alectus, his own officer, in whom he con- 
Ì6ded.f and who also usurped the gfovernmcnt for three yrars, 
when he was skin by Fjîan ap Llvr, who reigned six years, 
ìBnd was put to dejaih by Cokl Codeboo, earl of Gloucester. 
His son Caradoc went to North Wales, where Bronwen, his 
aunt, was buried in a square grave on the coast of Alw, in 
the isle of Anglesea. After the death of Caradoc, his sod 
EuDDAF was made viceroy of Britain, by his cousin, Con- 
stantino the Great, as I shall shew hereafter. 

These were evil days, when the sharper the sword, the 
greater the power. About this time, an honorable duke, 
named Constantius, came over to Britain^ who was after» 
wards emperor of the whole world. He arrived at a season* 
able moment, for he preserved the large and flourishing city 
of London from being destroyed by the French, who, taking 
advantage of the confusion into which the country was 
thrown, (when our great men were contending amongst 
themselves,) had landed upon our shores, and were commit* 
ting depiedations in every quarter. 

The gratitude of the Britons to ConslantiuSj for having de- 
livered them from the hands of the French, was almost 
without bounds. In token of this, coin was issued in Lon- 
don, containing his likeness on one side, and, on the other, 
a representation 'of a temple between two eagles — signifying, 
no doubt, that their religious privileges were safe under his 
protection. Thai he was favorable to the Christians, and 
did more for them than any of his predeccssoîs, is e^-ident 
from the following remarkable passage in the history of his 
life '4 " He thought within himself, that he would satisfacto- 
rily prove whether the officers of his court were sincere 
Christians or not ; for they were nearly all nominal Chris- 
tians. So he called them all to<rether, and told them that it 
was his will that those who would sacrifice to the gods should 
retain their privileges, and continue in his court ; but that 

* Vide Ls9, PrimorcL p. 586. 

t Ad generum Cereris sine csede et sanguine pauci de* 
êendum Regis et sicca morte Tyranni, 
X Sozam. Hist. Ecks, lib* 1, c. 6. 
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Ihose who would not submit to this must leave his servioe», 
Upon this, the real Christians bowed their heads, and went 
out ; but the hypocrites reaiained with the emperor, saying 
that they were willing to sacrîíìee. The emperor then ealled 
in those who had gone out, and ordered the others from his 
presence; concluding, justly, that those who would betray 
their God could never be I'aithful subjects to himself»'' 

There never was a Roman so greatly beloved by the Britons 
as Constantius; and he, in return, favored them more than 
any other nation ; nor is it easy to decide who shewed the 
greater love — the Britons, in their respect and obedience t9 
the emperor, ^r he, in his courteous and kind attention to 
them. In order to establish permanent peace between the 
two nations, and to remove every cause of wrath and bitter- 
ness, he married Helena, the beautiful and virtuous daugh^ 
ter of Coel CodebOg,* king of Britain, by his wife Strad* 
wen, the daughter of Cadfan ap Conan, prince of North 
"Wales. Of this wife he had a son, whom he named Con- 
8TAKTINE, afterwards Constantino the Great, the most cele- 
brated man in the Christian world, and the first emperor who 
ivas baptized in the faith of Jesus Christ. f 

Helena was a Christian, fervent in the faith, and as far ex- 

* Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of tbe Roihan Empire, speaking^ 
on the subject of this marriage, sajs : ^^ Nolwithstandin/n^ the recent 
tradition, which assigns for her father a British king, we are obliged 
t« confess, that Helena was the daughter of an innkeeper ; but at the 
same time we may defend the legality of her,marriage, against those 
who have represented her as the concubine of Constantius." — Pub^à, 

t M Constantino now (A.D. 311) openly professed himselt a Chris- 
tian. He put an end to the persecution which had raged against 
that sect for the last teti years with all the yiolenco of the expiring 
storm. His conversion, perhaps, was sincere : possibly he saw that 
the Christians were become the most powerful body in the empire, 
and that the wisest policy was to give way to what could net be re- 
sisted without imminent danger. He issued two edicts — one assign- 
ing them the temples of the gods, in places where th^y had not suit- 
able churches ; the other giving them the preference in all appoint* 
ments te civil and military offices : and thus, in less than three cen- 
turies from its origin, Christianity became, in effect, the esttablished 
religion of the empire. Constantino, however, deferred his baptifn^ 
üU aiittljB time before his doa(h."— Ou</ine« qf HiMtwry* 
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•eHed others in her dntiee to God and man, as she was ex* 
alteU above them in rank and wealth. She took a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, to see the place where Jesus Christ suffered 
far the sins of the world, according to the words of the an- 
gel to the women, *' Come, see the place where the Lord 
lay." Matt.. zxTUi. 6. She there, with great . difficulty , 
found the cross on which Christ was crucified. The Pagans, 
on account of their hatred to the Christians, had thrown a 
frightful heap of stones en the spot, and under these were 
found three crosses ; but, as the board which contained the 
inscriptien was broken and lying on one side, the cross of 
Christ w«s known (as old historians inform us) by its effi- 
cacy in healing the diseases of the sick.^ An early poet, in 
allusion to this event, thus expresses himself : 

Helen, fair daughter of the king, 
(Whose praise the poet loves to sing,) 
Found, near the spot where Salem stood. 
The cross whereon Christ shed his bloodr 

She died in the eightieth year of her age, and was buried 
at Constantinople. Constantius, the emperor, died long be- 
fore her, in the year 313, and was interred at York, in Eng- 
land.f It is said that a lamp was found in his grave in the 
reign of Henry VL, which was placed there at his burial, 
and had been burning continually until that time, being more 
than twelve hundred years. A similar lamp was found hn the 
grave of Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, the Roman orat^y 
which had been burning for 1550 years,! but was exticH 
g<uished upon the admission of light into the tomb. Thisr 
was a wonderful invention. It is thought that the lamp was 
fed by gold made like quicksilver ; but, however this may 
be, the art is now lost. 

As soon as Constaniine the Great was informed of his 
father's illness, he lost no time, notwithstanding the distance, 
in coming over to Britain. On his arrival, he found the 
irenerable old man in the article of death*—having laid aside 
his regal dignity, and prepared himself for an exchange of 

V 

* Sozam, JüsL Edes. Ii6. 2, c^l, edit» Lovan* 1569. 
t Camd. in Yorkshire. ' 

^ Sa'muth in Paucir P, 1, Tit. 85, p. 184. 
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worlds. A rebellion having broken otit fn Ifalyr ConsUBtinè 
was compelled to return to Roiiie immedimtely after the burial 
of his father. Previous to his departure, however, he ex- 
erted himself so to arrange aflfairs, as to ensure a continuance* 
of peace throughout the island. He made Euddaf, his cou* 
sin, governor of the greatest part of England ; appointed 
Cenan ap Coel, his mother's brother, viceroy of Cernwy ; 
^Ì8 cousin, Cynedda Wledig, son of Gwawl, his mother^s 
sister, he made ruler of Wales : and ' Einion Urdd, another 
cousin, he ipvested with full authority in the North, about 
tke intŵsectioû of England and ScotlaBd. 

After making these appointments, he took leave of tho 
country ; and the Britons, in return for tke generous treat- 
ment whieh they had received at his hands, and in tokoR of 
respect for the inemory of his father, taised a large army to ■ 
accompany him in his expedition against the rebels who 
were conspiring to deprive him of his crown* Having been 
successful m their enterprise, some of this band returned to 
Britain ; but the majority of them either remained in Rome, 
or, on their way home, preferred tarrying in that part of 
France now called Brittany, where they'eveniually seUled» 
A,D. 313. 

Tbe thrones of Britain and Rome wero now occupied by 
membert of the came family; and Constantiae, willing to 
oviDce his love for the Britons, refused to levy from them the 
tribute money which had been exacted by his predeeessora— 
feeeiving merely a nominal sum, by way of acknowledg- 
ment that they were the subjects of the .Boman empire. Ho 
liad territory sufficient beyond the çea : he was emperor of 
France, Spain, Germany, Italy, l?gypt, Mesopotamia, Ju- 
dea, Cappadoeia/' Fontus, and Asia: And was not thift 
enough ? ' 

But to return to Britain : Euddaf, being advanced t» years^ 
and having but one daughter, named Helena, was desirous 
of settling the crown during his life-time, that there might 
be no dispute about the succession after his death* It was 
the advice of his lords that he should bestow his daughter's 
hand on Macseu Wledig, whose father was a Welshman, a 
8Ón of Lly welyn, brother of Coel Codebog : his mother was 
m Roman, (for his -father, Lly welyn, had gOBo with hit 


Mpihew Constantine t^e Great to kome, and had married 
there.) Macsen Wledi^ was born and raUed in the Roman 
coart, and, being of royal blood on the paternal and maternal 
side, was considered a suitable husband for Helena, the 
heiress to the crown. He was at this time in Rome, where 
he had recently quarrelled with the emperors Valentinian and 
Gratian» because they would not allow him to share the 
throne. His heart was never more light than when he re- 
ceived the messaire from Britain, with the offer of Helena, 
the dat]£[hter of Euddaf, for his wife, together with the 
British crown as her portion. 

But, after bis marriage with Helena, he was not satisfied 
to wear the British crown alone. Had he done this, his me- 
mory would have blessed through succeeding .generations ; 
but he looked far beyond his humble destiny in Britain, and 
aspired to be the head and emperor of the world. To do him 
justice, however, it was not his own ambition, but the love 
which his soldiers manifested for him, that instigated him to 
this, contrary to his inclinations : for all agree in saying 
that no man post^essed higher qualifications for that exalted 
station, had his claim thereto been valid : but he was nearly 
related to Helena, the mother of Coustautine the Great. ^ 

He was so greatly beloved by the leading oflScers in the 
army, that he was chosen and proclaimed emperor, not only 
in Britain, but by the army beyond the sea ; and, although 
somewhat reluctant to accept the proffered Honor, he was at 
length persuaded. That there might be no obstruction placed 
in his way, a countless number of British troops declared 
aheir full deierminatinn to stand by him, and support his 
claims, even unto death. They then sailed towards France. 

The two rightful emperors, Valentinian and Gratian, were 
now greatly alarmed, and were at a loss what steps to take to 
arrest the progress of the British army. In order to prevent 
them from proceeding towards Italy, they entered into a con- 
federacy with the wild hordes of Scylhia, who had hereto- 
fore been committing depredations in Britain ; furnished 
them with arms and money, and sent them over to this 

• Maximus vir, strenuus et probus^ atque JiuguHo 
J^fniu niri. contra sacramenti Jidem, ŷc. í^auL Biac. p, 028# 
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#«ìiotry, encouraging them to do all the mischief they pettt^ 
bly could — even te kill, and burn, and destroy. They ex" 
pected that this would induce Macsen to return : ,and who 
wonld have imagined otherwise ? But Macsen was resolute : 
he had other objects in view^ and the saving of his country 
from the depredations of the Picts (for so these new invaders 
were called) was with him but a secondary consideration. 
He therefore proceeded with his men towards Italy, where 
he signalized himself, not by his valor and generosity — not 
by such deeds as had made him the idol of his soldiers, but 
by his cruelty and barbarity. As the emperor Gratian, a 
worthy man, was hastening towards^ home, to visit his 
newly*married wife, he was treacherously slain, whilst 
crossing a river in his chariot, by Anarawd Gethin,*^ one of 
Macsen's officers, who was lying in wait for him ; and his 
brother, Yalentinian, fearing the same fate, retreated far 
into Asia, towards th East.f 

After being so long successful in rebellion, it might have 
been expected that Macsen would have attained the object of 
his ambition, and been crowned emperor, particularly as 
there appeared to be no obstacle in the way. ^ But here the 
proverb was verified, ** The Devil is a bad master ;" for 
whether Macsen feared that Yalentinian would return with a 
strong army from Asia^ or whether his conscience accnsed 
him, or whatever was the cause, he certainly never efifected 
his purpose ; for he was killed by his own men, together 
with his son, Owen Ffiudu. To crown the whole, Anarawd 
Gethin was drowned in the same place where he had lain in 
wait for the innocent blood of the excellent Gratian. In con- 
sequence of these events, the whole army of Macsen were 
scattered through the country ; but the greatest part of them, 
with CoNAN, earl of Meiriadoc, at their head, remained in 
Brittany. This was the second settlement of Britons in thai 
part, and took place A.P. 383. 

Conan, being determined that no mairiages should be con- 
tracted except with his own countrywomen, sent to Britain 
for a number of them, and eleven thousand of all degrees^ 
rich and poor, immediately embarked for Brittany ; hQ^ 

* Mragathius. 

-f Paid. Dim. Lot, tiU Sozam. /. 7i <- 19. 


whilst on Iheir vo\a^e, a fri^htAil etorm arose, ana three of 
the ships were sunlc $ the twelve which escaped were driven 
by the impetuosity of the winds and waves to the eoast of 
JUiyehlyn, where they were taken by the Picts, who, when 
they saw the beauty of the jnaidens, endeavored to seduce 
them, bat their attempts were indignantly repeiied— so, at 
least, say the ancient chronicles. lu commemoration of this 
ffoble display of chastity, a holiday is still observed, on the 
21st of October, which is called the Feast of Virgins ; and 
there is a church in Cardiganshire, known as the ** Virgins' 
Church" (LlanGwyryfon) — a name which it received at its 
consecration, in hopor of them. It is said that the Britons 
in Brittany took these females for wives ; and when a child 
was bom of one of them, (if the story be a true one,) the 
husband was accustomed to cut the tongue of his wife, lest 
she might teach the language in a corrupt manner to her 
children."^ 

At tilts time, Britain was full of confusion and disorder.. 
An emperor would be proclaimed one day, and deposed the 
next : his successor, in like manner, would scarcely assume 
the imperial robes, before his throne was vacated, and him- 
self beheaded. Such was the uncertainty of popular favor, 
which, fickle as a breath of wind, w^s continually changing 
its objects and pursuits. It would be useless to mention the 
whole of those who wçre thus speedily raised to the dazzUng 
summit of ambition, and as quickly descended *' to the tomb 
of all the Capulets ;'' for it would but swell the volume with 
a dry and uninteresting detail of circumstances, and >effectn0 
possible good.f Yet one of them, Cokstantine, descended 
from the royal stock Of the Britons, deserves honorable men- 
tion. In addition to his indisputable title to the crown, he 
owed his elevation, in part, to the virtue of his name, which 
induced the hop^ that he would be as brave, as wise, and as 
generous as his predecessor and kinsman, Constantino the 
Great 

Constantine was a celebrated warrior, and was so success* 
ful that France, Spain, and Britain were under his govern- 
ment ibr many years ; and he lacked little of being the chief 

• MS. vet. 

t Soz.Hiat. JEcles. lib. 9, c. 11, 12, 13, 14, 16. 
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«íiliperor of the world, and being crowned in Italy. In the 
fnidst of all his pooip, however, when he was beginning to 
enjey the fruits of his conquests — when foreign nations paid 
him homage and respect, and when peace was returning to 
bless the people over whom he reigned, he was treacherously 
murdered. Upon his death, his soldiers were dispersed; 
but the nrajority of tbem remained with their countrymen ia 
Brittanv. This was the third time the Britons left consider- 
able numbers of their people there. A.D* 409. 

The long continuance of such disorders shook the Roman 
«mpire to its centre. The domestic feuds which agitated and 
confused her internal policy, added to the attacks of the 
hordes of barbarians who assailed her from withouli reduced 
her strength, and rendered her an easy prey to faction and 
contention. The soldiers were unruly, and continually 
changing their masters. They made emperors when, how, 
and of whom they pleased, and unmade then at pleasure. A 
very slight pretext, only; was required to dethrone tho man 
who, but a few days before, was a popular favorite. Such 
being the state of affairs, it was no wonder that it was fouod 
impossible to maintain authority over the various distant por- 
tions of the empire. Rome had grown great beyond all for- 
mer precedent : she had given laws lo the whole world, and 
had held it in subjection : but now she was declining under 
her own weight, and rapidly falling mto decay. About the 
year 410, the «mperor Henorius, finding that he coold no 
longer maintain his ground in Brilain, gave up its govern- 
tnent, and recalled the army home to Italy, where there wao 
greater iteed of their services. 

. This was the origin of the gold and silver that are occa- 
sionally dug out of the earth, in many parts of Britain : 
when the emperor withdrew his troops so suddenly, they 
concealed the treasures they had acquired in holes and caves 
of the earth, hoping that they would hare an opportunity of 
re'possessing ihem ; bat this never occurred. 

At this period, Britain was entirely without a military 
force ; and her eld enemies, the Picts, taking advantage of 
her defenceless sitnation, were af tor wards successful in their 

* Vide UiB. Primord.p. 600. 
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depredations* Great nombers of the Remans, howeTer, re» 
mained here, who, either by marriage or otherwise, were 
connected with the Britons, and were unwilling to sever the 
bond of union. Hence it is evident, that we, a remnant of 
the ancient Britons, are a mixture of Irish,* Greeks, f and 
Romans. 


* Because they were the old inhabitantsm 
i Brutus arid his followers were Greeks* 


CHAPTER llL^The wars between the JBriions and tht 

people called Picts. 

The learned are not altogether agreed as to the origin of 
the Ffieti^ a race of people so named frpm the Latin word 
Ficii, (painted,) because they were in the habit of painting 
themselTes in representations of "rarious objects and colors» 
particularly blue. Their name in Welsh is Brithwyr^ a word 
signifying spotted or speckled men. In this translation we 
shall call them Picts, according to their Latin name. 

Some late writers are of opinion that they were a race of de- 
generate Britons, or rather such of them as, being bold and 
valiant men, resided beyond the wall of Severus, and would 
not on any account submit to the yoke of the Romans, and 
become slaves to their oppressive government.^ According 
to old historians, l^owever, (whom, in this case, we should 
consider the most competent judges,) they were a wandering 
tribe from Scythia, who landed in Britain about A.D. 75, 
under the command of their chief-captain, Rodri, having 
been driven from their own land by famine ; and, becayso 
they seemed incliued to take forcible possession of certain 
parts of the country, without even making acknowledgments 
tfierefor, Metjric, one of the British kings, collected his 
troops together, to see what effect the force of arms would 
have upon their incursions ; and in the first attack, when the 
front ranks were engaged, Rodii was slain, together with one 
half of his army. That this event might be kept in remem- 
brance through succeeding generations, Meuric eaused a 
monumeottobe erected, with this inscriptio*n, " The Victory 
of Meuric.''^ Seeing this, the remainder of the Picts were 
desirous of obtaining conditions of peace from the Britons ,- 
and upon laying down their arms, and making due submission, 
the king spared their lives, and gave them permission to re- 
side in a part of Scotland. As the Britons would not give 
their daughters in mairiage to these wanderers, theji \|[ent 
over to Ireland, and intermarried with the people of that 

* CJamb. 9ub Picti, Baxt, Gloss* Antiq, Brit* p, 195* 
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•otintry. From these conDeetions the Irish and the Pict» 
eooncame on the most friendly terms, and, to this day, their 
descendants inhabit the northern part of Britain, and use the 
Irisl\ language. 

These people continued the practice of painting on their 
skins the various shapes of birds, beasts, and serpents. In 
this consisted their ornaments, and this was the reason of the 
appellation they received of Picti or Brithwyr. This cus- 
tom is still practised in many parts of the world, particularly 
in the Indies.^ In addition to the opinion of ancient histo- 
rians,t and a great number of the best modem writers,:^ 
I have been induced to maintain that the Picts were a 
wandering , tribe, from a particular game which is still pre- 
seived in some sections of Wales, especially on the shores 
of the river Cardigan, in South Wales. In this play, they 
divide themselves into two parties, under the names of 
Brithwyr (spotted men) and Henwyr (old men.) The Hen- 
Vfyt consist of persons of the familiar names oi Evan, Da- 
vid, John, and Jenkins ; and the Brithwyr of those of any 
Other names. The Henwyr, consisting of only four names, 
are generally the more numerous. Now, by Henwyr, it is 
certain that the original inhabitants are designated ; and the 
Brithwyr are considered strangers or foreigners. 

It was about the year 75, as we have before remarked, 
when the Picts first landed in Britain \ and, although they 
intermarried with the Irish, they remained for several cen- 
turies a separate and distinct people ; and it is not very cer- 
tain whether they were eventually cut off in war^ or whether 
they formed one nation with the Irish, fo|: history has made 
no mention of them for the last eight hundred years. 

For any thing we know to the contrary, they may have 
been a peaceable and industrious people at first ; for there ia 
no account of their creating any tumult or disorder during 
three hundred years after their settlement in Britain. B«t 

* JDampier, vol. 1, c. 18, p. 514. 

t Bed. Hist. JSclet. lib. 1, c. 1; Gulf. lib. 4, c. 17; 
Pant, virumn. I. 5, p. 30. 

I Uis. Primord. p. 302 ; Stillingflett Orig. Brit. c. 5, 
p. 246. 
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vben tkey had acquired streogtfa, and formed friendly allianeea 
with the Saxons and the French, (who Üien lived hy plunder,) 
they rushed .upon their old masters, the Britons, and rent 
them to pieces with as little mercy as a body of eagles would 
shew to a flock of lambs. This, however, was done only 
when the British army was scattered, and at a distance from 
the scene of their barbarities ; but, as sooii as they were ap- 
prised of the approach of their archers, they would fly to 
the mountains and deserts beyond the wall of Severus. 

You heard in the last chapter how the young Britons took 
up arms with Macsen 'Wledig, with the intention of making 
him emperor of the world ; and also how Vaientinian and 
Gratian furnished ships and money to the Scythians, sending 
them to Biitaiu, and encouraging them to commit every spe« 
des of depredation they possibly could, with the expectation 
that Macsen would return to the assistance of his own coun- 
try. Fearing that the Picts, of themselves, would prove 
inadequate to the undertaking, they enlisted the services of 
the Saxons and the French, that they might, if possible» 
utterly destroy the Welsh nation, and divide their country 
amongst themselves. 

About the year 386, and subsequently, onr ancestors were 
made to feel severely the indignation of the Most High, for 
their ingratitude and wickedpess. Four fierce and cruel na- 
tions combined against them — the Saxons, the French, the 
Picts, and the Irish, who took pleasure in torturing and burn- 
ing titem, and were so far from having any compassion or 
feâing, that they took delight in hearing the sighs and groan» 
of the slain. *' Their bows also shall dash the young men 
to. pieces, and they shall have.no pity on the fruit of the 
womb : their eyes shall not spare young children," Isaiah, 
xiii. 18. Who can describe the desolation caused by these 
four nations, who, having lived in the practice of barbarities 
from their youth, and almost from their infancy, were striving 
with each other who could inflict the greatest torments and 
cruelties upon the poor Britons — especially when there was 
not an arm raised in their defence, or a voice to cheer them 
under their accumulated suaerings. The walled cities, it is 
true, were retained without any serious loss ; but the small 
towns sent forth many a red fiame to the skies, whilst the 
wretched inhabitants were expiring in agonies amid the bvrn- 
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ìng ruins ,- and^ to add to their torture, their enemies wett 
zejoicing around them, and laughing at their woe. 

While these scenes were occurring, Macsen was not igno- 
rant of the deplorable condition of his country. He wasjn- 
formed of the manner in which the Britons were sufiering, 
and, wicked as he was considered, he sent over two legions 
•—about fourteen thousand men,* to their assistance. These 
he could easily spare» for he was yet in France, and all that 
kingdom had submitted to his authority.^ Never was a de- 
tachment of soldiers so acceptable. The enemy wore greatly 
superior in number, and small companies of them, with fout 
or five hundred men in each, were scattered through every 
part of the country; and, before they had an opportunity of 
collpcting together, those of them who were in the vicinity 
of Kent and London, and the centre of England, were al- 
most entirely destroyed ; but those about Wales, and near 
the sea shore, escaped in their wicker-boats to Ireland.:{: 

How many thousands have suffered from a want of prudent 
foresight and seasonable preparation ! To neglect, in sum- 
mer, when the bounties of nature are spread around us, to 
provide against the inclemency and scarcity of winter, is the 
part of a fool. 80 the Britons, after one triumph over their 
enemies, never thought of providing against another attac)(« 
They underrated the vindictive spirit of their savage oppo- 
nents, as well as their strength, and the claims they still hafl 
upon the Romans for assistance. They deposed their officers, 
and disbanded their army, as if titeir services would never be 
lequired again. For some years after, this signal defeat, the 
Picts and their allies appear to have been quiet and peace- 
able; except that, now and then, they would plunder a drove 
pf cattle or a flock of sheep, burn a village or hamlet, and 
then make their escape with impunity. But when they found 
that the Britons had sheathed their swords, and had become 
insensible of impending danger, they took advantage of their 
Bupineness, and were determined to exterminate such a 
worthless people. 

• Gal/. Hist. Bnt. lib. 5, c.l6. 
- f Brower in venut, Fortun. lib* 8, p. 59. 
' I Carruca. GildaSi /7. 16. 


It is true that the Britons had greatly degenerated : they 
no longer displayed that coirage and military ardour hy 
which they were once characterized ; and, when the Piets and 
their allies poured down their forces upon them, they had 
lost all resolution, and had not firmness sufficient to with- 
stand them. Although their army was small— very small in 
comparison with that of their invaders, yet, had they relied 
upon the strong aroa of Heaven — had they called upon their 
God for assistance in this their time of need, He never 
would have suffered such uncivilized wanderers to trample 
them under their feet, and inflict upon them such cruel barba- 
rities. This duty they omitted : they became disheartened, 
and, instead of arming' their young .nen, and encouraging 
them to gird on their swords for ihe contest, they sent a pe- 
tition to Home, setting forth, in terms of lamentation, their 
suffering condition, and earnestly desiring assistance. Such 
aid was hardly to be expected at this time, as the Roman 
empire was in a situation which seemed to demand the pre« 
sence of all its forces at home. The emperor, however, 
moved by their intreaties, sent over a legion of choice men, 
amounting to about seven thousand. Upon their arrival, ru- 
mor soon magnified their number into five legions ;* and 
when the Picts, who were spreading desolation through the 
middle of the country, heard it, they retreated beyond the 
wall of Severus, and fied into Ireland ; while those who 
were in the neighborhood of Lpndon, or committing depre- 
dations along the banks of ihe Thames, were utterly destroyed 
by the Roman soldiers. This took place about the yeat 
814. 

The Romans then, like good counsellors, gave useful di- 
rections with a view to the future safety of the country. They 
exhorted the Britons to repair the breaches in the wall of Se- 
verus, hoping that it would prove a check on the incursions 
of their enemies : and doubtless it would have done, had it 
been of stone with lime mortar ; but it was merely an earthen 
wall, built from sea to sea, with here and there a tower or 
castle to defend it. It was consequently of little service to 
the Britons ; and the Romans had scarcely returned to Italy, 

* Ita MSS. Gildas vero^ et Beda nonnihil secus» 
t Murus inter duo maria non tarn lapidibus quam cepiti 
bus /actus. Gildas J p. 13. 
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ivhen the Pietf and Irish again landed from their boats in the 
northern seaportSi and recommenced their depredations, if 
possible, with greater fury than ever. They made holes in 
the wall, killed those who were stationed there to defend it» 
and drove off and ate the cattle, (probably raw.) 

âildas remarks that the Picts were a hairy, ugly, and 
frightful people, very similar to Nebuchadnezzar, when he 
was driven into the éelds to eat grass like a beast. They were 
unmerciful and cruel, and appeared to have an insatiable 
thirst for slaughter and destruction. Such the Britons] found 
them at all times. They had no redeeming qualities : there 
was no trait in their character, either individually or nation- 
ally, that was praiseworthy or even pleasing. There is no 
account of their allies, the French and Saxons, being with 
them in this excursion. It is probable that they felt more 
keenly than the Picts the vengeancc of the Romans, because 
they confined themselves chietly to the interior of the country, 
where they first landed. 

The Britoius had now grown so dispirited, that they'madc 
no opposition to the incursions of their invaders. They sub- 
mitted to all kinds of degradation—sufiered themselves to be 
driven into caves, and even to perish with hunger, rather 
than attempt to repel the aggressors. They had lost all 
courage and energy ; and, while the Picts were ravaging 
their country on all sides, they either looked on with sense- 
less indiíîerence, or peaceably submitted to their repeated 
indignities. About this time, however, when extirpation 
stared them in the face, a council of the leading Britons was 
held, at which it was, determined to invoke once more the 
interposition of the Romans, and to offer, as a tribute for 
their assistance, the abject and total submission of their 
country. The names of those who were deputed to carry 
this resolution into eíTect, were Peryf ap Cadifor and 
Gronw ddu ap Einion Lygliw. Notwithstandrng the situa- 
tion of affairs at Rome could scarcely justify an expectation 
of assistance, yet, by the importunities of these men, they 
obtained a legion of troops, who returned with them to 
Britain, and soon dispersed or destroyed their enemies ; but 
Dyfodag, the leader of the Picts, with about 2,500 of his 
men, iied into Ireland and escaped. This occurred in the 
year 420. • ' ' 
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It is evident that the pewer of the Britons must have bemi 
f reatly leduced at this time, when a single legion proved of 
eoch essential service. Several causes combined to produce 
this depreciation of strength, lit. The Romans^ during 
their reign in Britain, carried off a great number of th^ young 
men to fight their battles in distant lands. 2d. The major 
part of the youth, who remained after the Romans left the 
eountry, either followed Macsen Wledig to France and Italy, 
whence they never returned ; or, as .we have already ob- 
served, formed the body-guard of Constantino, after his visit 
to Britain, with the* intention of making him sole emperor of 
the world. *3^. Those of the young men who still remained 
in Britain were totally ignorant cf the art of war ; and 
bravery, unless accompanied with skill and discipline, is but 
a minor ingredient in. the materiel of a soldier. Such were 
.the causes which had weakened and enfeebled the Britons : 
thus had they been shorn of that strength, which their skii- 
fulness in war, added to their native courage, would other- 
wise have rendered almost invineible. At a subsequent 
period in their history, Henry II., king of England, in a 
letter to Emanuel, Emperor of Constantinople, pays the 
following merited tribute to their daring bravery : " There 
is," says he, " in a ^corner of this island, a people called 
Cymriy (Welsh,) who are so courageous in defence of their 
country and their rights, that they will eVen dare to oppose, 
open-handed and without weapons, an enemy arm«d with a 
spear, a sword, and a shield/'^ 

It was not to be expected that the Romans could render as- 
sistance to the Britons on all occasions, so great was the dis- 
tance between the two countries, and so uncertain the destiny 
which awaited the Imperial City. Before the legion left the 
island, therefore, they admonished the leaders and the people 
to be valiant in defending themselves from the attacks of their 
wandering opponents ; assuring thera that they were every 
way superior to them, if they would but shake off their apa- 
thy and inactivity. Besides instructing the young men in the 
art of war, they assisted in the erection of a new wall of 
sione,t twelve feet high and eight feet wide, with numerous 

* Ut nudi cum armads congredi non vereantur. Girald, 
Des. Comb. v. 256. 
t Gild. p. 15; Bed* I. if e. IZ. 
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towers upon it, in the place of the old earthen wall built by 
Severus, <* which the Britops had not at that time skilful ai- 
tiKans enough amongdt themselves to repair.*"^ The towen 
were huilt so near together, that the sound of a bell could be 
heard .disiinctly from, one to another. The design of this 
was, that, in case of the sudden landing of the enemy, the 
bell nearest to the seaport where they disembarked should he 
rung, which should be answered by the next, and so on until 
the alarm was sounded throughout the whole kingdom, in 
order that preparations might be made to repel the hostile in* 
vaders. 

These improvements having been completed, a summons 
was sent through England and Wales, inviting all the nobility 
to London, a few days before the departure of the Romans. 
"When they were assembled, Cyhelyn, the archbishop, ad» 
dressed them as follows : '' My lords, I have been requested 
to preach to you ; but I feel inclined to weep rather than to 
preach, because of the calamities which have befallen you 
since Macsen Wledig deprived the British island of its brave 
and youthful warriors. It is evident that you have lost your 
skill in war, and that you are better acquainted with agriculm* 
ral pursuits ; for, when your enemies came down upon you, 
you fled like sheep having no shepherd. How long will you 
court a union with the Romans, and rely upon ihera for as- 
sistance against these foreigners, who are inferior to you in 
every respect, if you will but exert yourselves, throw asidp 
your slugj3[ishness, and renerve your mean, submissive 
spirits? Know you not that the Romans would willingly 
forgive you the tribute money they have heretofore exacted, 
rather than be continually called from their homes to fight 
your battles here ? Had you seen the brave warriors who 
once dwelt on this island, you would blush for your own 
weakness and cowardice. Yet I cannot believe that humanity 
has entirely deserted you. Acquit yourselyes, therefore, as 
men : Call on Christ, that he may endue you with courage, 
and bless you with liberty." 

The Romans soon afterwards returned home, taking a final 
leave of the island, after exhorting the Britons to be coura- 
geous and undaunted, telling them that the consequences of 

* GolcUmitVi Hist, of Eng. 
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their ^wardíce would fall only on themselves^ «id ttiat 
their complaints would receive no further consideratioti at. 
kome* 

The country was peaceable for about threte years after this* 
The Britons were ui some measure on their guard, and 
watched over their interests with vigilance and care. The 
Picts and their allies, judging that the Romans had taken the 
island under their protection, were afraid . to commit any 
overt acts ùî violence, lest they should again be chastised by 
the victorious legions : they therefore remained at home, in 
Ireland and the adjoining islands. But about the year 425 
they made their re-appearance in the island of Anglesea. At 
the same time the Saxons^' made a descent upon Kent and 
the adjacent country ; and, between the two, it is easy to 
imagine the scenes of slaughter and bloodshed which quickly 
overspread the kingdom, especially in the neighborhood of 
London and in North Wales. The havoc and destruction 
éaused by these barbarians was certainly an awiiil judgmeni 
upon the peofdé ; but their wickedness and ingratitude called 
down upon them a punishment tenfold more fatal. About 
this period, the Pelagian Heresy found its way into Britain,t 
not through its author himself, (for he was then in Jerusalem,) 
bat through some of his disciples, who preached it secretly 
in private houses, and overturned the faith af multitudes of 
the common people who were not established in the princi- 
ples of religion. The scope of this doctnne was, '* Thai, 
inasmuch as Jesus Christ had satisfied the divine will for 
the sins of mankind, every christian could please God and be 
saved without the help of his grace." It is likely that the 
Britons of that age were as little acquainted with the scrip- 
tures as they were skilled in the art of war ; and as they had 
formerly sent to Home for assistance against their enemies, 
the Picts, so new they sent to their neighbors in France, f 
requesting the aid of their learned men to refute this danger- 
ous heresy. In compliance with this request, two excellent 
and pious bishops, Gasmozt and Lupus, came over, and^ 

* Btd* His. Eeles. /• 1, c. 30. 
t See 2d Parff 2d chapter, 
i Probobly to Brittany. 


iMjìg the icripturci for their authority, in addition to thff 
lestimony of the whole of the primitive church, and -the 
powerful reasonings of divinity, defended the Catholic faith 
in such a ipasterly manner, that all acknowledged that God 
was with them, to the shame and confusion of their oppo- 
nents, and the great consolation of those who were sound ia 
the faith. 

But their enemies, the Picts, the Irish, and the Saxons, 
were still m the country, spreading devastation in some 
quarter or other continually. The Britons, it is true, had an 
army in the field, but the men were timid and disheartened. 
When Garmon and Lupus discovered this, they observed, 
" Be not faint- hearted, or alarmed because of your enemies^ 
*iVe will be your leaders. Our trust is in the Living God, 
the Lord of Hosts." When they became aware of their 
âîtuation, the bishops commanded tne army to halt in a shady 
valley, thickly covered with trees, and not to move from their 
position until the enemy passed by j and whatever they saw 
iheir leaders do, they should do likewise. Before long, the 
Picts marched through the valley, when the two bishops 
arose upon their feel, and shouted *' Alleluia ! Alleluia ! Al- 
leluia !" and the soldiers, following their example, sprang 
upon thfcirfeet, crying out, with all their strength, " Alle- 
luia!"&c., until the whole valley reverberated the sound. 
The Picts, thus taken by surprise, were so terrified and 
alarmed, that many of them were drowned in their haste 
to escape across an adjoining stream.'"' This occurrence took 
place soon after £aster, A.D. 427 ; and the place is called, 
to this day, Maes Garmon, (Garmon's Field.) 

After this, the boldness of the Picts and other barbariane 
was checked for a while ; for, as long as the Britons feared 
God, and departed from evil, their enemies troubled them 
not. No sooner, however, did they forget God and neglect 
his worship, than iheir old foes made preparations to pay 
them another visit. Although a majority of the Britons werd 
professed christians, yet their conduct was bad, for they did 
iiotlive according to the injunctions of the scriptures. As long 
as Garmon and Lupus remained amongst them, they were a 
religious people, at least in appearance; but, after these 

• Vide Ü8ê. Primord, p. 179, ubi hssc/u9ÌU9. 
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holy men returned to France, they forgot their ÎBs(ractîons«-* 
their zeal for religion decreased-^they ridiculed its ordinan- 
cee, and by degrees gave themselves «p to levity and foolish 
diversions : in short, they seemed to have no recollection of 
the tribulations through w4iich they had so recently passed. 
In the course of a few years, they had reached the very acme 
of national impiety. Not only were the common people 
sinning against Heaven ^'wfth a high hand and an out- 
stretched arm," but even the clergy — the ministers of that 
holy religion, which enjoins upon its professors to be pat- 
terns of virtue and uprightness —joined in the general wicked- 
ness. Banquetings, drunkenness, lasciviousness, usury, 
envy, and hatred, were common crimes ; to which was added 
as much contempt and dishonor for the commandments of 
(aOD as the corrupt heart of man is capable of manifesting. 
** A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the land." 
Jer. v. 30. It was no wonder, therefore, that the judgments 
of the Most High — war, pestilence, and famine, should fall 
upon them. *' Shall I not visit for these things ? saith the 
Lord : shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as 
this ?" Jer. v. 29. 

* » 

It was not long before the Picts and the Irish again landed 
in Britain, and, like so many furies, insatiate for blood, set 
no limits to their barbarous cruelties. When it is considered 
that for ten years they continued their woik of destruction, 
imagination cannot depict the melancholy scenes which fol- 
lowed. No regard was paid in this offensive -warfare to age, 
sex, or condition ; for all shared the same fate. The hearts 
of the invaders were never alive to feelings of mercy or com- 
passion. They had been trained to deeds of blood, and- 
were never in their element but when in pursuit of victims 
on whom to glut their accursed rage. The Britons knew 
this, for they often experienced its dreadful effects : still, 
like thousands of others, they would not relax an iota of 
those very indulgences, which had on all previous eceasions 
rendered them an easy and almost unresisting prey* The 
Picts and their allies never attacked them, except when they 
knew ihem to be so enervated by pleasure and luxury as to. 
be unable to make any successful opposition. 

The greatest part of the Britons who conld possibly 
«•cape, retreated iato the deserts» a< well t« obtain the pre* 
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teetion ot the rocks as to seek sabsistenoe. Tbeir food, in 
this desolate exile, was scanty, consisting of what they could 
obtain in the chase, with now and then a few birds, and such 
roots and berries as the various seasons afforded. Such were 
the delicacies, or rather the only articles of food which these' 
wretched people enjoyed.^ These are the consequences of 
indulging in sia, and forsaking the laws and ordinances of 
Goi>, 

O, Sin is the fountain, whence constantly flow 
Distress and pale fear, lamentation and woe : 
Oroans, anguish, and trouble arise from its waves,. 
And sorrow encircles tlie banks which it laves : 
The vengeance of Heaven it invokes from the sky. 
And ALL wh{)m it falls on must certainly die. 
The horrors of warfare attend in its train, 
And fevers, and sickness, and harrowing pain : 
The city's proud walls 'neath its influence fall, 
And famine and pestilence wait upon all. 

At last, after having for a long time suffered aíHictîon, óp« 
pression, famine, and cold, the Britons determined again to 
implore the Romans for assistance ; and about the year 446 
a petition was sent to JEttos, then governor of France, (un- 
der the emperor,) couched in the following language . *' The 
groan» of the Britons to iEtius, governor of France." (This 
was the inscription.) *' The barbarians, on the one hand, 
drive us into the sea, and the sea, on the other, throws us 
back upon the barbarians ; and between them there is no al- 
ternative : we must either be killed by the barbarians, or 
drowned by the waves." This is only an extract from the 
letter,! but it is all that history has handed down to us. We 
can judge, however, even from this fragment, in v/hat a deplo- 
rable situation the Britons were now placed. Language could, 
scarcely furnish terms to convey a stronger idea of their ex- 
treme wretchedness and misery. It is brief, but forcible, 
and must have operated powerfully on the humane feelings 

* Tom crebris direpHonibus venaretur omnis regio toHua 
cibi bactdo excepto vmatori ariis solatia. Gildas, page 
166. 

t Et post pauca qutrmtes repellunt barbaric ŷc. Gild, 
p. 16^ 6 
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o/ tbe Roman governor $ but the aíTeirs of the empire were 
each that no assistance could be rendered to them.^ • 

- At this time, Britain was again afflicted with a severe 
famine ; in addition to which, the Picts were burning the 
grain and nil other food, except such as they required them- 
seives. They also drove the Ikitons once more into the 
deserts ; and the seasons were wet and cold, insomuch that 
the little that was sown did not ripen. But, notwithstanding 
all these tribulations, the Britons were a, sinful, stiff-necked 
people. Some of them became slaves to the Picts, in order 
to save themselves from starvation : others chose to perish 
in caves and in holes of rocks, rather than submit to their 
enemies ; but very few called upon the Lord in their trouble. 
if they had don^o this in sincerity, ẃey would have had no 
reason to fear the attacks of any foe, nor would they ever 
have seen a foreign power taking their country by force ; 
because *^ The name of the Lord is a strong tower : the 
righteous runneth into it, and is safe," Prov, xviii. 10. 

' But after a long time— after receiving the punishment that 
was due in this world for their sins, the Lord was pleased to 
touch their hearts, and brin'g them to themselves ; and they 
returned, like the prodigal in the gospel, with penitence to 
their Heavenly .Father. Although their number and their 
ôîrength were greatly reduced, yet the Lord endued ihem 
with power from on high, and the army of the Picts, numer- 
ous and formidable as it was, could not withstand them :. 
with all the reinforcements they received, they did not ob- 
tain a single victory, because the Britons put their trust in God, 
and " His arm brought salvation.*' The leaders of the Picts 
and Irish, being wounded, fled beyond the wall of Severus, 
into the Highlands of Scotland ; and others escaped across to 
Ireland. (See Deui- xxviii. 7.) - 

It might have been expected that the Britons, after passing 
through such iiery trials, and experiencing such signal de- 
liverances, would have served God with reverence and godly 

* ** The Romans, at this timcy pressed hard by Attila, 
the most terrible enemy that ever assailed the empire^, wers 
unable to attend to the xomplaints of their allies.*^ ^^^WL&^fi 
MifiT' of Eno. 
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few. They bad witnessed the Tengeiincp, the destrnctiotrr 
the haroc, which had followed them almost unceasingly, 
whilst they were a by-word amongst the surrounding na* 
tions for their wickedness and impiety. They. had also en* 
Joyed the blessings and happiness of domestic life, and the 
splendid trinmphs of national independence, when they feared 
God, and obeyed his commandments. They had experienced 
the extremes of adversity, and attained the summit of pros* 
perity — yet, for ail this, they were a wicked, rebellious, and 
disobedient people. 

Having driven »way their enemies, and obtained peace at 
home, they began industriously to till the ground ; and, the 
season proving favorable, their crops of grain and supplies 
of fruit were more abundant, than had ever been known be« 
fore.^ Hut a few years passed away, in the enJ9yment of 
every blessing which a bountiful Creator could bestow apon 
them— they were secure in their dwellings, and »• fared sump- 
tuously every day j" but, *• as the dog returns to his vomit," 
so they departed from the path of duty, and sinned against 
God, if possible, with a higher hand than ever. " But Je- 
shurun waxed fat and kicked." Dent, xxxii. 15. They 
anointed.king6-~not such as conscientiously walked with God» 
but such as were more noted for their cruelty than other 
men ; but the tenure by which they held their offices was 
uncertain and brief, for they were soon dethroned, and re<r* 
placed by others still more wicked.f If any ane was de« 
^sirous of leading a quiet and virtuous life, and turned his 
feet from the path of wickedness, he was despised by all 
his countrymen, who could not, in their own opinion, suífî- 
oiently dishonor him. These who received the greatest 
honors, and were generally respected, were the most aban- 
doned characters. The people paid deference to vice and 
immorality, whilst they treated modest and retiring virtue 
with contumely and contempt. They could laugh at the 
misfortunes of the pious poor, whilst they feasted and pam- 
pered the rich libertine and the wealthy debauchee. Nor 
was it the laity alone who thus delighted in wickedness, and 
despised the knowledge of God ; for the elergy also '' left 

* Tantis abundantium eopiis imula affluebatf ŷc. Oilá 
Ẁ, 19, p. 17. 
t Ibid, p. 13. 
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fhft ẁftys of aprìghtnesfl, and walked in the way» of djirk* 
oess." Prov* ii. 13. Inntead of watching over their dooka, 
«nd preserving the sanctity of their temples inviolate, they 
passed their time in the taverns, singing vain and obscene 
songs.'*' One of the poets of that age, complaining of their 
neglect of their pastoral duties, sang in the following 
strain : 

OuB Priests were as gold» 
Ere religion grew cold. 

And powerful were they in prayer j 
But now they are beasts, 
And revel at feasts, 

No longer our pastors they are. 

In short, there was no class of the peoploy rich or poor, 
clergy or laity, who did not indulge in all manner of wicked- 
ness to which the depraved nature of man is inclined* '' But 
this people hath a revolting and a rebellious heart : they are 
revolted and gone." Jer. v.- 23. In the midst of their career 
of licentiousness, they were suddenly arrested : they heard 
the appalling intelligence that their cruel and mereiless 
foes, who had so repeatedly humble^ their pride, had again 
landed on their shores. The news spread rapidly through 
the country, and produced a sensation of unmingled horror 
and display in the minds of the people. They began to re- 
view their conduct, and, when destruction stared them in tho 
face, to repent of their evil deeds. They recalled to their 
recollection the scenes of carnage which had characterized 
the previous invasions of the Picts and Irish-*- pictured to 
their minds the burning of villages and the torture of them- 
selves and their families, and, in short, gave themselves up. 
to despair. This effect, however, was but momentary : the 
report turned out to be untrue, and the people soon resumed 
their accustomed practices. .Therefore, because they would 
not listen to the warnings of Heaven» though delivered in m 
Toice too intelligible to be misunderstood, the Lord sent a 
deadly plague f amongst them, which carried off such im- 
mense multitudes, that those who survived could scaitely 
bnry the dead. ** If thou wilt not observe to do all the words 

* Vino maditi torpebant resoluti. Gild. p. 18, 0. 
t TTte Quotidian Agu^. 
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of Ihîi law» then the Lord will make thy plainer wonderful 
•— >eYen great plagu.es/and of long continuance/' 2)eut. xxyiii» 
68, 59. Soon after the plague had somewhat abated, the 
Picts returned in earnest ; and between the destruction caused 
by tlie one, and the devastation produced by the others, it it 
easy to imagine how wretched and miserable the poor 
Britons were. These afflictions induced them to call in the 
aid of the Saxons, who proved eventually a greater tioubla 
than either the Picts or the plague. 
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€ÄAPTER IV.— 7%e tŵctrs between the JBritons and 
the Saxons — The Plat of the Long £nives-^The history 
of Uthr Btndragon^ Arthur ^ fyc,^ Princes of W»/cf-* 
•^ sketch of the Laws of the good King Howell. 

Having already shewn the pitiable condition to which tíìO 
Britons were reduced by their indolence and apathy» and, 
above all, by their ingratitude and contempt of God, I Will 
proceed to prove the extreme foolishness and madness they 
manifested in seeking the assistance of the Saxons.* It 
would be as wise an action to set a wolf to defend a aock of 
lambs from the fox, as it was for the Britons to petition the 
Saxons to protect them from the Picts. Yet this is no more 
than God threatens against the disobedient. ** But it shall 
come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken to the voice of the 
Lord thy God, the Lord shall smite thee with madness, and 
blindneás, and astonishment of heart." i)et«/. xxviii. 15-28. 
They feared the Saxons before as the sons of Belial» (signi- 
fying an elf fiora the bottomless pit,) yet, snch was their 
blind infatuation, that they sent messengers to invite them 
over to Britain, to aid in repelling an enemy who were in no- 
wise more valiant than themselves, had they only shaken off 
their indolence and apathy, as the Romans and many of their 
own countrymen had repeatedly told them. 

It is not accurately known what facilitated the entrance of 
the Saxons (a people from the neighborhood of Hanover, in 
Germany) into thie island. Some writers assert that the 
circumstances which induced theni to come over were as 
follows : Tne crown of the kingdom descended, by inheri- 
tance, to a pious man named Constats, who was raised in a 
monastery, to the intent that ho should devote his life to the 
service of religion : ' and, on this account, he was unac- 
qaainted with the practices of the court, as well as the civil 
laws of the country. He therefore appointed a govornoj 
under him, to manage the affairs of the court, and to sup^- 
vise the general concerns of the kingdom. The paflio of 

* O altissimam sensus caligineni ! O^jiseperabilem eru- 
damque mentis hebetudinem ! Gild. T^p* 80. 
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this go?ernor was Vortigern : he was a presumptuous, wily 
man, as the sequel of bis lii^tory will prove. After having 
the royal authority in his hands, his first endeavor was to get 
possession of the crown, and ^to murder his master, in 
order t« effect his purpose, he bri|>ed about a hundred of these 
sens of Belial to rush into the king's chamber, and assassi. 
nate him. Having made the necessary arrangements, and 
.written songs in praise of Vortigern and in contempt of 
Constans, they seized upon the first favorable opportunity to 
carry their bloody design into execution. Having slain the 
king, they brought his head to their treacherous employer, 
who made pretence to weep, although his heart was never 
more delighted. This he did to deceive the people, by 
making them believe that he had no concern in the murder ; 
in addition to which, he caused the men whom he had hired 
to perform this cowardly and brutal act to be beheaded."^ 
This is the reason why some think that Vortigern invited the 
* 6axons over to Britain to defend him^ lest he should be de- 
posed for his treachery and villan)'. However that may have 
been, it is certain that there had been great confusion and 
disorder amongst the Britons ever since the final departure of 
the Romans from the island. The right, title, or qualifica- 
tions, of an aspirant to the throne, were but secondary con- 
siderations with the people, if, indeed, they possessed any 
weight at all ; but whoever had the greatest power, and the 
most abandoned character, hadahe best chances of success. 
He would thrust himself into the highest station, and retain 
it until deposed by some one stronger than himself. This is 
proved beyond dispute by Gildas, a writer of the sixth cen- 
tury. So Vortigern, lest he should lose his ill-acquired 
throne, as most of his predecessors had done, called in the 
aid of the Saxonsf — a people who had formerly appeared on 
the island in a very different cspacity from that of protectors. 
This may have been one reason, amongst others ; but it was 
chiefly to oppose the Picts that the Saxons were first sent 
fjr. 

Vortigern, after consulting with his officers, dispatched 
four of his courtiers to negotiate with the Saxons, and invite 
them over to Britain. They were accompanied by numerous 

* Gaif. lib. è, c. 7, 8, 9. 
- 1" Nenn. c, 28. Vide Orig, Hi it, c. 5, jd* 313-19. 
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«Heodiints, who were to protect thepa. When they arrived 
at their destination, if the English chronicles are true, (for 
We account is given by an EDglishman,"*^ and net a word is 
said respecting it in the Welsh histories,) these messengers 
addressed an assembly of the Saxons to the following effect :t 
" We poor Britons, wounded and sorely afflicted by the re- 
peated assaults of our enemies, implore your help and pro- 
tectioa in the trouble and distress to which we are now re-^ 
duced. Our country is extensive, and produces every thing 
necessary for the support of man. You shall have a portion 
of it : it. is large enough for us and you» Hitherto the Ro^ 
mans have generously protected us ;. and>, next to them, we 
know of no nation who have given such evident proofs oC 
bravery as you have done. May your arjms proclaim your 
valor in the island of Britain :. it will be a pleasure to us to. 
perform any services which you may enjoin upon us." To 
which the Saxons replied : *< You may rest assured, honors 
able Britons, that the Saxons will be true kinsmen to yoa, 
and readily, aid you in your troubles and difficulties." Now, 
the truth is, this speech is nothiiig more than a fabrication 
of the Saxon historian ; for the instructions of the messen- 
• gers were to obtain the services of the Saxons for such a 
remuneration as they could agree upon.j; Not a word was 
said of allowing them to take possession of any part of. the 
eountfv. 

There were some amongst the Britons who predicted tho 
true state of the case ^ who could see through the veil which 
was placed before their eyes to keep them in ignorance of their 
situation, and whose hearts were sorrowful in anticipation of 
the destruction which was evidently approaching. They well 
knew the character of the people who were coming amgngst 
them : they remembered the time when, in , alliance witk 
the same nation whom they were now called upon to op- 
pose, they were barbarous, brutal, and unrelenting in their 
persecution. Although none of them openly expressed 
their apprehensions, yet some of their comparisons were 

* Wiiichindus cit. a Camd.p. 123. 

t «5 great mistake occurred in • the fiftt edition of this 
work^ where it is said that a letter was sent to the Saxons : 
fiyr at that time they couldnot read a word, 

i Vide^not. in Camd.p> 123.- Orig. Brit. p. 31 8» 
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tinted and full of meaûingf. " When the hornets (ialdono) 
get lodging in a bee-hive, the lawful occupants must give 
place to the intruders. Wo unto me, if the invitation of th» 
Ss^axonft should verify the proverb, * Let a bad man into th^ 
barn of a good one :' and many a time it has happened that 
* A man's goods are his enemies.' V ** I have heard an old 
fable (said another) of the doves agreeing with the kites for 
their protection against the crows. The kites, sure enough» 
dispersed the crows — ^but what then? Whenever they 
wanted a dainty repast, nothing would suit them so well as 
a dove ; and they were not at all scrupulous about saiisfyiof 
their appetite, though at the expense of the sincerity ana 
good faiih they had vowed to their harmless and confiding 
victims* God grgnt that this may not be the burden of oor 
Isong, in the case of our good king seeking assistance from 
the Saxons." These, however, were but the fearful fore- 
bodings of a few solitary priests, in which the people gene* 
rally placed no confidence, and apparently took little interest. 
After the return of the messengers, there waç great refotoing 
at court. The foolish Vortigern thought he could not make 
•nfficicnt preparations, or provide delicacies enough to wel- 
come them. 

Some time in August, A.D. 449, the Saxons arrived in 
three ships, under the comjnand of two brothers, .ftaaied 
Henomt and Hoesa. Alfter feasting and revelling for a few 
days, and fully agreeing upon terms for 'their serWces, that 
there might be no cause for dispute afterwards, they com- 
menced operations, and soon gave abundant proof of their 
courage and skill in the art of war. Their number could 
not have been veiy great, when three ships transported 
them all ; yet, by the timely assistance they rendered to the 
deduced army of the Britons, they were' enabled to dÌ8« 
perse the Picts, and scatter then) to the four winds of heaven. 
The great leader of the Picts, in attempting to escape, was 
thrown from his horse, and instantly killed. 

The honest intentions of the Saxots (if, indeed, they had 
any) were soon dissipated, when they witnessed the apathy 
and indifference manifested by those whom they had conie to 
proteet; and more especially when they had opportunities of 
contrasting the fertility of the soil and the salnbrity of the 
elimate of this island, with the barren and bleak ceuotfy 
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wliiffh they ihemfelv^i inlmbited. It U euy Co talk of n^ 
tional Yirtue and national honesty ; bat, as it is with indÌTi. 
dnalt, 80 is it with comnmnities : and it is not in the least 
surprising that self-interest should have so great weight with 
these Saxons, as to induce the wish to settle in the country 
which they had redeemed from the ravages of a hostile iof(« 
' They therefore sent a message to Saxony, inviting over such. 
of their countrymen as preferred residing in a goodly landf^ 
where provisions were abundant, to remaining immured in a 
country unfruitful and unhealthy. . The following is a part of 
their message : '' The country is excellent, fertile, and pro- 
ductive ; but the inhabitants are feeble, indolent, and care- 
lees» if you would improve your condition, stay no longer 
at home : take courage, and come over to us. It is our ia* 
tention to fall upon the lazy Britons, that we may get posses- 
sion of their country for ourselves ; so take care that yout 
weapons are sharpened and ût for slaughter.'' 

it was easy to persuade them : there was encouragement 
enough in the idea of despoiling and committing depredations 
upon the country, to induce them, to come over ; and very 
fooR a hostoi them, far exceeding the first number, (amooff 
whom were two sons of Hengist, and his daughter Rowena,) 
landed on the island. Here, then, was a fresh cause ot alarm 
and apprehension to such of the Britons as were alive to the 
interests of their country — who had some of the spirit of 
their ancestors, ^and who had seen the former influx of theso 
barbarians with terror and dismay; but the foolish king, 
Vortigern, welcomed and succored them, and, in order to 
silenee the murmurings of the people, he said that, fearing 
that tlie first army might be insufficient, they had come over 
to assist in repelling the enemy. 

Hengist had, by this time, ascertained the disposifiqn of 
the king, and was willing to take advantage of its pliability 
and weakness. In addition to the presents which he and his 
nen had received, over and above their hire, he was desirous 
of having a walled city under his government, '^ that i nay 
be honorable (said he) among the princes of my own country,^ 
as my ancestors were." The reply of Vortigern to this xevj 
modest request was not as favorable as had been anticipated. 
<t Hengist, this would not be right, for thou art a foreigner 
and a heathen ; and, if I shonld honor thee like a nobleman 
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of my own country, the princes would rise up against me. 
<• But, my lord the king, (said Heng ist,) grant unto thy ser- 
vant as much land to build a castle upon as a thong will sor. 
round." **Thou shalt have so much freely," replied the 
king. Then Hengist took a bulFs hide, and cut it up into 
one thong, and in the strongest place he encircled with it as 
much ground as a tolerably large field, and built upon ii a 
royal castle and wall, which the Britons formerly called' 
Caer y Garrai, that is, Thong Chester.* The town now 
standing upon its site is called Doticaster.f 

When Hengist had completed his buildings, he invited the- 
king to pay him a visit. Several nobles also came from 
Germany, and a great feast w^as made, consisting of every 
dainty and delicacy that could be procured. At the conclu- 
sion of the entertainment, Hengist, well knowing the weak- 
ness of the king, ordered his daughter Rowena to put oa 
her best attire, and to come to the table to pour out wine for 
the king. The design of the Saxon leader was accomplished 
to h [8 heart's content. The lascivious old king was pleased» 
with Rowena, and made amorous proposals, to which she 
unchastely assented ; and when he. was rebuked for his sin- 
by FoDiN, bishop of London, (whose duty it was to denounce 
such wickedness,) the king, in his wrath; threw a spear t<K 
his heart, and took Rowena as a concubine. 

These things being accomplished so agreeably to the 
wishes of the Saxons, they waited only for a convenient 
seas on and a favorable opportunity to rush upon the Britons, 
and destroy them. They began to complain that their wages 
were too little in comparison with the services they had ren- 
dered, and far less than their courage deserved. This was a 
mere pretext. They wished for some cause to excite a quar- 
iel, and were indiáerent as to what th at cause might be. 

* Galf, lib, 6, c. 12 .• Camd, in Lincolnshire, p. 471. 

t This is now a place of considerable notoriety, and is 

famous for its spring and fall racGi$, when the best blooded 

and fleetest horses in the country are brought together, to 

contend by speed for high and valuable prizes^ During these 

seasons, the town i^i crowded to overflowing by strangers 

from all parts of England ; but at other times it is a dully 

uninteresting place, — Pub's. 
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To silence their, murinurings, however, and to remove all 
occasion for complaint, their remuneration was increased :* 
but still they were dissatisûed, and expressed their discon- 
tent in strong and emphatic language. *' Must we," said 
ihey, *' venture our lives in defence of this people for nothing, 
whilst they are indulging themselves in idleness, and living 
at their ease 1 No, we will not : we can divide for our- 
selves." 


And so, indeed, they did, in the shortest possible way ; 
for, after receiving fresh reinforcements of their countrymen, 
who were swarming in multitudes to join them, and having 
formed a new alliance with the Picts, they rushed upon the 
defenceless inhabitants, and renewed the barbarities of former 
times. Neither old nor young escaped their fury — neither 
male nor female found favor in their sight. Along the shores 
of the Thames, throughout Kent, and London, and the sur- 
rounding country, even as far as Oxford, there was but one 
continued scene of devastation and bloodshed. [A descrip- 
tion thereof, though given in all the terms of horror which 
the English language is capable of, would fail to be complete. 
It exceeded all that even the imagination can conceive. It 
would sound far better in a work of action, where tales of 
terror are introduced to excite the passions of the reader» 
than in a book purporting to contain a correct history of 
events which actually occurred. Suffice it to say, the 
Britons residing in England were indiscriminately massacred 
in every direction ; and those who escaped (and they were few 
in number) wei*e exposed to an equal aíHiction in the hunger 
and privations they experienced in their places of retreat. 
Those who inhabited the mountainous parts of the country 
were the only portio.n of the population who remained secure 
during the occurrence of this terrible war of extermination. 
The Picts, as was to be expected, performed a very con- 
spicuous part in these deeds of horror, devastation, and 
murder.] 

When the cruel, inûdel sons of Belial had become sa- 
tiated with the work of destruction, the greatest part of them 
returned to Germany. Some are of opinion, that they thus 

* Impetrant sibi annonaa dari quss multo tempore im- 
pertitm dauserunt^ tU dicitur^ canis lancem.GiiJ)AStpage 21. 
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ittadenly ratirned home, in trder to a?oM the stench «ridtif 
from the dead bodies which they had left unbnried and ex- 
posed upon the fields. Others think that they had overladen 
their ravenous stomachs, and chose to seek their old quar- 
ters, to enjoy the benefit of the sea air. One of these, or 
perhaps both, was the real cause. However, it is certain 
tbatihey did return home ; and, as far as we can learn from 
ancient historians, they remained there for û^e or six years. 
It was in the year 449 that they were first invited to come 
over to this country, and they were about ten years in the^ 
service of the Britons, and fighting their battles, before they 
treacherously broke their faith, and turned against their mas« 
ters and employers. 

Soon after the horrible slaughter above mentioned, the 
remnant of the Britons collected together* from their hiding- 
places, and cried mightily unto God for assistance. They 
deposed Vortigern, who was an usurper from the first, and 
erowned in his stead a near kinsman of his, named Vorti- 
HER — a gentle, pious, estimable, and brave man, whose 
good qualities obtained for him the appellation of the Blessed 
Vortimer. 

After Vortigern was dethroned, his son Pasgen, angry at 
witnessing the elevation of another to his father's throne, left 
the country, went over to Germany, and joined himself with 
the Saxons. This traitor (and treachery was the originating 
cause of all the troubles which befel the Britons) was instrn* 
mental in persuading the Saxons to return to this country, to 
reveugo the insalt ofiered to his father. It would have been 
better both for him and them, had they remained where they 
were ; for the new king had beeome so popular, that all the 
young men in the kingdom flew to arms, and rallied round 
his standard. He appointed Ambrosius* (whose father and 
nearly all his relatives were slain by the Saxons) to be the 
next in command to himself. This was an excellent ap- 
pointment, for, in addition to his bravery and courage. Am- 
brosios was a roan who ** walked before God in truth, and in 
righteousness, and in uprightness of heart." He fought 
like a lion in defence of his country, its privileges, and the 
eatholie charoh of Christ. The Britons, therefore, placing 

"^ Emtyi Ben^AuTf or Golden Hiad. 


their trust in the Lord their God, and cleaving to him Witk 
nil their heart, were soon favored with a manifestation of Hii 
mercy. As the two armies shouted for battle, £mrys prayed 
to the Loid with fervor and in sincerity, when a violent at- 
tack was made on both sides, and the field quickly covered 
with the bodies of the^ad and the wounded.. Emrys wai 
conspicuous in this engagement : he was seen gallopping 
from, ranii to rank, with the speed of lightning, encouraging 
his men, and leading them on to victory."^ Their enemie* 
were completely routed, and scattered in difierent directioús t 
some âed with the Picts into Scotland, and others beyond the 
eea into. Germany. This occurrence took place about lh« 
year 459» 

The Britons, having been victorious, and expelled the 
forces of the Saxons from their country, had too much gene- 
rosity to fall upon the defenceless women and children whom» 
in their eagerness to escape, the}' had left behind them. That 
would have been a dark spot in their history : it would havo 
marred the brilliancy of the triumph they had just achieved, 
and posterity would have been taught to consider them as' 
barbarous and merciless conquerors. They therefore per- 
mitted these relicts of the Saxons to remain secure and undis- 
turbed in their dwellings. But the wicked will always render 
evil for good. It is the nature of sin always to arra'y itself 
in oppoäiiion to virtue and uprightness. Ingratitude, the 
basest of all human 'feelings, is never so likely to manifest 
itself, as when the favor bestowed is given to a worthless, 
object — wh^n the recipient has been an avowed enemy- So 
it was with Rowena, daughter of Hengist. One would 
have thought that she, of all the rest, would have heed 
grateful for the clemency displayed towards herself and her 
countrywomen by the British king: but no ; she was devoid 
of all good feeling, and set her wits to work to invent a 
scheme for destroying the Blessed Vortimer. In order t« 
efiect her infernal purpose, she gave the half of her posses- 
sions to a darmg and wicked young man, named Ebissa, 
who appeared one morning in the disguise of a ^rdeuer UOi. 

* Quels (si Britanni») victoria Domino annuente eetiii, 

vrlLDAS, p. 29, 
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for» the king, aa he was walking in a favorite retreat, and 
presented him with a bnnch of primroses having the smoke 
of mortal poison blown upon them.* 

When Vortimer discovered that he was poisoned, (tho 
traitor having fled to Rowena,) he ca^d his princes together» 
exhorted them to be united in defending their country from 
foreign invasion, and divided his riches equally amongst 
Ihem al]. He also commanded them to burn his body, to 
put the ashes into the figure of a man, made of brass, and 
erect it in the seaport where their enemies were accustomed 
lo land ; saying that they would never attempt to come ashore, 
•o long as his image remained there. After his death, however, 
his princes disobeyed his orders, and buried him in London. 
Such was the patriotism of this excellent king, that, inas- 
much as he had been a scourge to his enemies during his 
life-time, he was anxious to be a terror to them after his 
deáth.f 

* AiSS, Hist» vet. Membrana script. 

t Thero is somethiog peculiarly affecting and impressive in thî* 
expressed wish of the British king. Not content with having served 
his country faithfully, and defeated her enemies signally, during his 
life, his patriotism carried him bejond the grave. Probaibly be had a 
forecast of the dangers to which his country would be exposed : ho 
.flaw, by anticipation, perhaps, that his princes would not always 
be able to. cope with their adversaries, unless the latter had some 
memento placed before their eyes, to remind them of their previous 
discomfitures and defeats. This memento he wished to be displayed 
in his own person. Ho had punished the Saxons severely for tbeir 
ingratitude and heartlessness — his name had been a terror to them — 
his own bright sword, gleaming like the red flash of vivid lightning, 
had prostrated many of their comrades in arms ; and ho thought 
that, when they looked upou his monument, as it reared its majestic 
form on high, their minds would naturally revert lo his former deeds, 
and become discouraged from making any future attempts at inva- 
sion. 

Few men, especially those in high stations, — such as kings or 
princes, warriors or legislators, — have ever displayed a greater degree 
of genaine,||inadulterated patriotism than this. They have all been 
«Qxious to transmit their names to posterity in some form or other ; 
but ihtir oicn glory — their own fame has been the leading object of 
their desires* It would be difficult to find, in the whole range of 
history, extensive as it is, another instance of a king wishing that 
his person and his name should be remembered, solely for the benefit 
of his country. We fear, indeed, that there are few such kings 
Kow-a-dayt. — Pub's. 
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Was there ever a more foolish and distracted people than 
the firitòns proved themselves to he at this time ? Scarcel7 
was the Blessed Vortimer consigned to the tomh, whither he 
had been prematurely hastened by treachery and poison, when 
they re-prcclaimed his predecessor, (whom they had before 
deposed for betraying their country into the hands of an un- 
principled foe,) and placed him again on the throne. Never 
was there a more fatal exercise of popular will. This was - 
all that his concubine, the insidious Rowena, desired ; and 
no sooner was he elevated to his exalted station, than she 
sent intelligence to her fatlier that she had effected the death • 
of Vortimer^ and that Vortigern, a lover of her couQtrymen» 
had re-ascended the throne. Hengist received this informa- 
tion with extreme pleasure, and said to his attendants» 
" There is yet hope." •• It is a very uncertain hope," an- 
swered they, incredulously : '* We have heretofore thought 
too lightly of these Britons. They are a brave and resolute 
people, when- aroused to anger." *^ Fie ! fie I" rejoined 
Hengist : *^* let not your courage fail you : we are more can- 
ning than they, and what we lack in ẃength we can mak«' 
up by stratagem and artifice." 

He then collected an army consisting of about fifteen thou» 
sand men, besides women and children, and embarked for 
Britain. He knew that a reconciliation could be easily ef'» 
fected where love existed, and such a feeling, he thought» 
had been manifested by that foolish king, Vortigern. When • 
the Britons saw the Saxon fleet approaching their coast^ 
(consisting of forty ships,) they blockaded the port, so that 
the enemy could not land. Hengist then, in order to deceive ' 
them, hoisted a signal of pea<?e, and sent inessengers jto in- 
form the king that the design of his present expedition was 
to assist him in regaining the crown which had been unjustly 
taken from him— endeavoring to excite the belief that he was 
ignorant of the death of Vortimer^ andof his own re-ascension 
to the throne. ^^ Very fair," said Vortigern, as he thanked 
the messengers for their kindness. *' May it please your 
Majesty, therefore," said they, *^ to appoint a day when oar 
lord Hengist may speak with your Royal Highness face to 
face." **. With all my heart," replied the king. **But, mj 
lord," rejoined the messengers, '* in order that the world 
may be convinced that we are peaceably inchned, and that 
our intentions are pure, let every one come unarmed to aaqr 


mhflé wkieb y««r Majesiy may feleol." «< Veiy well/' taid 
Vortigfem : ** we will meet on May-day naxt, on the plaifiu 
near Caradoa'a wall."'^ 

When Hengist had thtts renewed his intimacy with that 
worthless king, hi» daughter Rowena paid him a visit, during 
which she related to him the particulars of the death of Vcwi* 
timer—- reserving to herself, of course, all the credit which 
was due to so meritorious an act. *' Well, my daughter,'* 
exclaimed Hengist, when she had finished her narratioiu 
'^thou art worthy of thy father : I will say that much &» 

th«e,"t 

Hengist then caHed hie nobles together, told them in what 
manner his daughter had poisoned the Blessed Vort^mer, and 
thus addressed them : *^ On next May-day, we are to meet 
the nobility of Britain, under pretence of making an agree» 
men! i>{ peace with them ; but our intention, you are aware, 
is to destroy ihem. Wnen we have put them to death,' the 
peasantry will be so terrified as to be unable to oppose us. 
Without leaders, they will not have courage to rise up against 
us. To effect our design, however, it is necessary Hiat each 
of you should carry to the feast a sharp two edged knife, 
cencealed in his sleeve.; and, when I say to you Nemet 
eeur aaxest'!^. let every one slay the Briton sitting next to hira« 
Remember^ this is my command : act like men, and spare 

The two parties met on the^ apjieinted day, and, as a fur« 
tker evidence of sincerity and good faiib, Hengist easily ef« 
fected an arrangement by which a Briton and a Saxon were 
seated alternately around the tables. Dinner being over« and 
wine and merriment circulating pretty freely, Hengist sud^* 
denly arose from his seat, and cried out Nemet eour saxes / 
Immediately upon this, the treacherous Saxon nobles dtew 
forth their weapona,and. each stabbed the Briton who was next 
to him* There was not a shadow of compassion manifested ; 
theze was no sparing of feeUngs— no quarter — no respite. 
Thaworkof buu^hery was completed, as it were, .in a mo«. 
m/cai.U By this, inhuman act, more than three hundred of tha 

^ StooabQOgSk t ^ v^ bvidsomaeeniplimfiit, truly l-vP« 

I' Zu every one hw^ kie hfifs. 
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pifiicdft and noble» of Britain fell ▼ictims to the keartleM 
traacfaery of the Saxons. But Eipiol, earl of Gloucester, 
escaped unhurt, and, seizing a pole which was lying at his 
feef, he killed seventy^ of the merciless monsters who, in the 
gntse of friendship, had thus enticed the Britons to their 
destruction. Eidiol was a brave and valiant man. This 
meinorabLe event took place A.D. 472. 

\ have seen one of the knives said to have been used on 
this occasion. U was a frightful instrument : the blade was 
about seven inches long, more than half an inch in breadth^ 
and had two edges extending five inches from the psmt. Th» 
haft was made of ivory : the figure Xf a naked female, with 
aglobein her left hand, and her right hand placed upon her 
hip, was prettily carved thereon ; at her right was the repre^ 
sentation of a young servant, with the rays of the sun en» 
circling his head. The sheath was also of ivory, very curi» 
ously wrought. 


Alas ! unhappy day, 
Wben treachVj led the way 

To deeds of blood and doilh : 
When, in the fair disguise 
Of tViendship's holy lies. 

The Saxons broke their faith. 

Aiiai the fri|fhtfal knife. 
That fìnÌFhor of strife, 

The Saxons had concealed : 
When wine began to flow. 
They struck the fatal blow. 

And every blade revealed. 


Shaped in the forge of heH, 
Where devils only dwell. 

Was that sharp, frightful blade : 
Its edge was flinty too. 
When each his dagger drew, 

And deadly havoc made. 

Then mshed the purple flood 
or rich and noble blood 

From hearts that knew no fear i 
And many were the sighs, 
And woc-inspirirg cries. 

That rent the circling air ! 


When the intelligence of this barbarous outrage was made 
public, the common people were almost distracted with ter* 
Tor and dismay. The army of the Britons consisted of only 
«even thousand men, and even they were in an undisciplined 
and wretched condition. We may here remark, that in thif 
instance, as well as on all previous occasions, they acted 
with great imprudence ; for no sooner had they obtained a 
Tictory over their enemies, than their army was disbanded» 
or scattered in small detachments through the country. Thie 

* See the account of DavicTa mighty tnen, 2d Sam'l 
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•zposed them to other invasioni or incursions : whereas, had 
they, like prudent and skilful warriors, been continually on- 
the alert, when they knew that danger was lurking around 
them, and kept their army together in naartial order, tlfey 
would always have been prepared to repel any attack what- 
ever, let it f^ome from what quarter it might. And of what 
service could seven thousand men prove, even had they been 
well disciplined, in defending a country so much exposed to 
the invasions of barbarians, who flocked in multitudes to 
overwhelm it, and attacked it at every accessible point ? At 
the present moment, too, they were without a leader— at 
leastý an experienced and able one ; ('or, when Vortigera 
resumed his seat on the throne, the brave Ambrosius was 
thrust out of command, to make room for one of the king's 
favorites,-) and, when they made an attempt to face the 
Saxons, they were trampled down, and completely van- 
quished« The whole country around London were com-, 
pelled to submit, without a murmur or a word of complaint. 

ê 

Vortigern (poor simple man !) retreated towards North 
^Valea ; and like Saul, who in his distress consulted with 
the witch of Endor, (1 Sam, xxviii.) he also consulted 
with his wise men, who were probably not much more in* 
telligent than himself, respecting the most advisable course 
to be taken in such a state of adversity and affliction. Their 
opinion was, that a castle should be built, in some eecur« 
part of the wilderness, into which they might retreat, and 
enjoy safely and conceaLnent. The project was commenced» 
but, if tradition be correct, they could make no progress 
with the work ; for as much as was erected during the day 
fell in ihe night. The king then sought information respect- 
ing this singular occurrence from the wizards, but neither 
they nor his chief counsellors and bards could give him any 
satisfactory answer. One of them, however, who had more 
wit than the rest, said, ^* Let us tell him of something im« 
possible, that no evil report nmy attach to the wizards.*' 
After gazing for a while upon the planets, they informed the 
king, that if they could obtain the blood of a boy who was 
born without a father, and mix it with the water and the 
lime,* the work would certainly stand. *» It is a sad experi- 
ment to try," said Vortigern ; and, just as wise in this as in 

• By way of making mortar^ we pretume.-^FvB*». 
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tther matters, he dispatched officers into every part of Wales» 
(for his authority was now confined exclusively to this section 
of th^ island,) to find out a boy who never had a father.* 
After they had travelled a great distance, afifording mnch di« 
version to the people by an explaaation of the nature of their 
errnnd, two of them came to Carmarthen, at the gates of which 
city they heard two young men engaged in a dispute. The* 
name of one was Myrddyn ; that of the other, Dunawt. 
Said Dunawt to Myrddyn, *' Why wilt thou contend with 
me : thou art a man of chance, and hast no father ; whilst I 
am of royal descent both my father and my mother." *< May 
those words prove true !" said one of the messengers to the 
other; and they proceeded forthwith to the mayor of the 
city, and shewed him their authority to carry Myrddyn and 
his mother to the kin^g in North Wales. When they came 
before Vortigern, he asked whose son the lad was. Hit 
mother answered that he was her son, but who his father 
was she could not tell. *^ How can this be ?*^ asked the 
king. *' I was," replied the wonyn, the only daughter of 
king Dyfet. My father placed me in a nunnery at Carmar- 
then, and, as I was sleeping one night between two female 
friends, I thought that the' handsomest young man in the 
world appeared and took hold of me ; but, when I awoke« 
no person was there, except my companions. At that time I 
conceived, and this son was born to me ; and I call God to 
witness, that I never had intercourse with any man besides.'* 
The king was greatly astonished when he heard this, and, 
calling Mengan, the wizard, before him, he asked him if this 
story could be true. *' Yes, O king," said he, and gav« 
his reasons, such as they were, for believing it.f The king 
then said to Myrddyn, " I must have thy blood." ** What 
good will my blood do, more than that of another man ?'* 
asked Myrddyn. " My twelve bards have told me that thy 

^ Wo scarcely know whether it was worth while publishing thtt 
foolish tradition. It is oxceedingly improbable that any part of it is 
true. However, as it bears evident marks of antiquity, and as our 
author appears to have believed in it, (for ho has appended no note, 
nor otherwise e zpressed any doubt as to its autbeoticity,) we have 
concluded to insert it^Pua's. 

t Merlitms ipse natu$ eat in Cambria^ non ex inatbo 
demone^ aed ex furtiva venere cujuadam JRomani Conatdia 
eumvirgine veatali, PoweliAnnoL in Girald, Itintr. Cam- 
briXf c. 8, p. 207. 
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blood can cause this work to stand for ever/' Myrddyto Ihiii 
asked th« wizards why the building was delayed» or why it 
would not stand ; and, when they could not answer him, he 
called them deceivers and lying traitors. "The reason why 
the work will not stand is, that there i^ a gulf underneath the 
building,^' said he ; and, when he directed the earth undef 
'the building to be dugj his words were verified. The king 
then honored Myrddin, and caused the twelve chief bards to 
be put to death, because they had attempted to impose upon 
him, by affecting to know things which thfey did not under- 
stand. Their graves are to be seen to this day, and are gene* 
rally known by the name of the Wizards* Graves. 

» 

Vortigern thçn removed near to the river Cardigan, and, 
in the midst of a desert surrounded by rocks and mountains, 
he erected a castle. This situation was, in truth, far from 
" human ken :'* the busy hum of men came not near hi» 
dwelling. Like himself, it was solitary and unvisite^d. It 
was not from any religidis motive that he chose thus to with* 
draw himself from the world. It was not an act of penance 
for past offences, or a course of preparation for future events ; 
for he was a wiuked man, and like Ahab, the most infamous 
of the kings of Israel, he had ** sold himself to work evil in 
the sight of the Lord." 1 Kings, xxi. 20. In addition to 
til his other abominations, he defiled his own daughter,"^ by 
yrhom he had a son. But God did not >uffer such wickedness 
to continue, without visiting its perpetrator with heavy and 
ftiHictive judgments ; for, as He rained fire and brimstone 
upon the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha, for their unnatural 
lust, {Gen. xix.) so He also destroyed the castle of Vortigern 
with fire, and every thing it contained was reduced to ashes. 
The place, to this day, is celled the Rqck of Vortigern, and 
lies about mid-way between Llampeter and Newcastle, on 
the river Cardigan, in Carmarthenshire. This event oc- 
"curred A.D. 480. 

During this period, the Saxons cruelly oppressed the peo- 
ple in Kent and the adjacent country. The nobility and other 
leading men were put to death, but the commonalty were re- 
served for a still worse punishment : they were made slaves 

* Vide Spelm. ConclU Brilan. p. 49, et Uss. Primordf 
0. 886. 
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iùvd boftdim^n, and Uden like Veasti of bardeB« iv«r« foìiipẃ* 

(ed ti» do thoir masters' bijdding without a word of complaint. 
JThis was indeed a bitter alSliction. They could have suffered 
death with comparative composure, but to be thus tortured by 
^ rude a set of barbarians as ever disgraced the earth wax, 
to their minds, almost iatelerable. The palaces of the nobili- 
ty were in the possession of the invaders : their gardene^ 
orchards, and meadows, were furnishing them with food and 
delieacies, whilst the rightful owiers of the itfoil were lying 
(dead upon the opisn fields^«-a feast for the ravenous eagle and 
oSier birds of prey. 

It is, however, proper to admit that the Britons at this time 
were a wicked people : they were indeed given to unelean- 
ness, iniquity^, and the shedding of innocent blood. The Lord 
therefore punished them in a fnrnaee of affletien, and aold 
fhem into the hands of their enemies. *' If ye wal^ contiary 
to me," said God to the ancient Israelites, '' then will I also 
walk contrary unto you, and will bring a sword upon yoK 
that shall avenge the quarrel of my covenant^ and when yo 
iare gathered together within your cities, I will send the pea* 
tilence among you, and ye shall be delivered into the hand of 
the enemy.'' Levit* zxvi. 23, 24, 25. The sin of the Is- 
raelites was adultery and extjravagance in the times of prui- 
perity. *' They were as fed horses in the siorning : every 
•ne neighed after his neighbor's wife." /er« v. 8. B«l 
«' when he slew them ("that is, when the Lord visited then 
'with his judgments) then they sought him and returned and 
remembered that God was their rock, and the High God their 
redeemer." Psalm Ixxviii. 34, 35. 

The Britons were of the same character; they sought the 
Lord in their distress, and rejected him in their prosperity. 
8o it was at this time : while the Saxons by perfìdy and cruel- 
ty kept posaession of a great pa«t of England, the remnant 
of the Britons returned to the Lord their God, with all their 
heart and all their might.* Ambrosios, who was commander 
in bhief of their armies m the time of the blessed Vortimer, 
(jiM beioie mentioned,) was new their king ; and his fame 

f Jnnvmeris onerantei mtkeravotis. Gild, p* St. 
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imá f praad with such rapidity over the whole kingdom, ihitt 

there was scarcely ^ man between the ages of twenty and 

fifty who was not desirous of carrying arms under him. The 

inhabitants of North and South Wales, at this juActu re, came 

seasonably to assist their brethren in England ; and to tell 

the truth, there was good reason for it, for when a house is 

fourniog every one will lend a hand to put out the fire.* So now 

the Britons being a strong army and having their trust in God^ 

they sent a summons to their enemies to depart from Britain, 

or if they had heaits to fight, to come to the field and engage 

fairly and not like traitors, having the appearance of friends, 

and lying in wait for blood. Upon this Hengist was aroused, 

(for he was. yet alive, being now about sixty -seven years of 

age,} and after consulting his brother Horsa, and others of hit 

chief captains, he replied to the summons which had been 

sent to him by Emrys to this effect, ** that he had as good a 

r|ght to the land he had subdued by the strength of his arms 

as the best of the Britons had.'' 

Abont this, some time in May, 484, there was a dreadful 
batde fought between the two nations-— one taking courage to 
drive a nation of traitors and murderers out of their country, 
and the other, outrageous as a fiend, trying to keep possession 
of the country they had unjustly taken ; and after hundreds 
had fallen on both sides, especially of the SaxonS, the two 
armies approached and fooght hand to hand. Frigl^tfui in- 
deed was the scene. Some were split in. two, with their 
bowels out ; some having lost an arm and others a leg ; Hor* 
sa was pierced in the neck $ Hengist was taken prisoner ( 
the rest fled, the greater part of th^m wounded with darts 
sticking in their backs. The soldiers dragged Hepgist by his 
beard toward the king's tent, and when there was a dispute 
between them what was to be done with him, Dyfrig, the 
archbishop of Carleon, in Monmouthshire, rose on his feet and 

* We think with the author, that self-interest is a popular as weH 
a» an individual motivo. If we could separate this from the real roo* 
tives which actuate our general conduct, how imall-^how insignificant 
Would the remainder be ! It has often been said, and we think with 
great justice, that the majority of our charitable actions are chiefly 
induced 1^ this sinjrle fooling, or failing, it may be. In our opinion, 
(and we do not know that the idea is origihal with ourselves,) self- 
interest is the nearest approacl^to perpetual motioB that has ever yet 
Irten HiscSveredl, or ever will kB^^-Pubt» 


Mttd ^lf jroH were all for acquitting bim, I^ aren T, vfi» am 
a bishop would bruise bim to pieces. I woald follow the ex- 
ample of the prophet Samuel, who, when Agag, king df Ama« 
lek, was in his hand, said * As thy sword hath made women 
chüdless, so shall thy mother be childless among women. 
And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal.' 
I. Sam. XV. So dear men, said he, do ye to Hengist, Who is 
& second Agag." Upon this, Erdiol, earl of Gloucester, rush- 
ed upon him and killed him, and as his sword entered into 
his paunch the whole army scattered, some here and some 
there, to seek each a alone to throw on him, and before night 
there was a considerable heap cast upon him, as was the cus- 
tom with malefactors. On this account a notorious thief ia 
called in Welsh cam4lddry the word cam signifying a hea|> 
and the word lleidr a thief, 

Ambrosiua was now reposing safely on hia throne, and 
before repairing house or city or any thing else he caused 
public thanks to be given to God in every cathedral and par* 
ûh church within the kingdom, because he had been pleased 
to bless their arms to the subduing of their enemies, and soon 
after the remnant that remained c^the Saxons, submitted be* 
fore the king with ashes on their heads and halters about their 
necks, earnestly begging that he would be pleased only to 
girant them their lives. The king consulted his chief coun- 
sellors, and the judgment of Dy frig, the archbishop, was this: 
** The Gibeonites sought conditions of peace from the Israel- 
ites, and although they sought it deceitfully, yet they obtained 
it» and shall we Christians be more cruel than the Jews to shut 
out the Saxons from meroy? The kingdom is large enough ; 
much of the land is yet uninhabited, let them dwell in th» 
mountains and deserts that they may be our servants forever.** 
The king upon this granted them their lives upon their takin|^ 
an oath promising to be obedient to the king of England, and 
that they would not take \xÿ arms any more against th» 
Britons. 

You have heard that Vortigern had a son whose name waa 
Pasgen, who, when Ambrosius was crowned, was very an« 
gry, and went the second time to Germany, the country of tho 
Saxons, inviting them over to restore the kingdom to him from 
Ambrosius. And after he had by flattery and great prooifoa 
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•oBtcttt a grett mmy êtwtmti men, ke laikd io ftftten Mfm 
and ]aad«4 tafely in Scotland, where be left the SaxcAii with 
their ceuDtrymen whose lites had heen epared hy Anbroaim» 
at tho reqaeet of Dyfrig, archhiahop of Carleon in Monmouth^ 
ahire, and tailed himself with about ûfty of his coontrymen 
to Ireland, from whence he expected more help, from Gilam- 
wri, one of the kings of that island. Gilamwri received hint 
honorably, and promised him seven thousand select men to 
sail with him to Britain. Pasgen and his army landed at 
Milford-Haven in Pembroke, from whence he marched for- 
wafd indignantly, raging like a mad bear robbedof her whelps^ 
eonsufliing and destroying every thing toward Carmarthen 
and the shores of ti^ river Ty wi, and from thence to Breck- 
Boek and the ritir IJsk, and continued the same course to tho 
Severn aea. . 

Ambronos, king of the Britons, at this time was sick at 
OhepetoWÿ and Pasgen was highly pleased wiih this news» 
wishing from the bottom of his heart that Ambrosius was some- 
where eke besides being on the land of the living. He endeav- 
ored to invent some way to kill the kingythe devil having taken a 
leap into his heart ; he knew that he had a Saxon in his 
company (whose name was Alia) as well qualified for the 
undertaking as any pu|>il that ever was in the school of Beel- 
zebub* He understood the Welsh language, and was some- 
what of a physician ; he was a valiant, cunning man, and 
in order to be a complete traitor he disguised himself, appear- 
ing like a priest and yet understanding medicine. ** Behold 
now, (said Pasgen) go and prosper ; hasten to the Saxons in 
Scotland, and when thou hast finished thy job send word to 
me." The Saxon with the appearance of a religious man* 
and understanding medicine, easily found access to the king's 
conrt, gave the king a drink of herbs which he had gathered 
in the garden in the presence of all, but he secretly mixed 

iioisen in it, and by degrees he disappeared and rested but 
ittle nntil he carried the news to his countrymen to Scotiaad» 
and encouraged them to put o/i their armour. May misfer- 
tnnes follow him and every hateful traitor like him. 

It is said that a star with an immense shaft and teniUe in 
its appearance, was seen by Uthr-Bendragon the minute 'ìm 
whieft hia brother Ambroeius died» And wb«a Utkr and all mh« 
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were afraid by loeking al the Tkiou, MyrMea 
" O aaiMii of Britons, ye are now bereaved of Amhrosi- 
111— 4ho 1Ó89 cannot be regained, and yet ye are not without a 
king, for then, Uthr, wilt be king ; hasten to fight with thino 
enemies, for thou wilt overcome them and wilt possess this 
island. And thou art the person signified by the star which 
thou hast seen.''* 

Uthr-Bendraf on was then crowned in haste. It was not a 
timOy on account of the disturbance then existing, to have 
many ceremonies and such rejoicing and feisting as would 
otherwise have been* Ella, the son of Hengist, had per- 
suaded his couQtrymen, the Saxons, that they were free from 
the oath they had taken respecting Ambrosius. ** What) said 
be, are ye making conscience of foolish vain babbling. Am« 
brosius is no more. I gave him a cup to free you from the oath 
ye have taken : wherefore put on your arms. We are here a 
atroag army of ourselves, and Pasgen has an army of select 
men at Carleon, in ^Mlonmouthshire. The Britons are dis- 
heartened. Behold all the riches of the British island will 
be the reward of our heroism.^f There was no need of a 
long oration ; ihe consciences of the men were pliant enough 
to swallow an oath and spue it up again whienever it suited 
their purpose. So now, they being a very great army and 
hardened in wickedness, and as greedy for shedding blood 
as ever a flock of hungry ravens were for their prey, they 
mado their attack, killing and destroying every thing before 
them, in order to meet Pasgen, who by this time had pene- 
trated the Severn sea toward Bristol. Uthr-Bendragou did 
his part as well as it was possible in such straight circum^ 
stances. He sent four sergeants, one to Cornwall, one to the 
fMorth« one towards Oxford and London, and one to Wales, 
with letters to Ihe leading men, requesting them to raise men 
each of them in their own neighborhoods, to save the coun- 
try from such unmerciful enemies and traitors, it is not 
known what assistance came from England, but from Wales 
some great lord of the name of Nathan Lloyd| came with 

* Golf. lib. 6, c. 1Ö, 
t MS. vet. 

% In ehroniee Skx, hominatu Natlian Leodt De quo doc* 
tui Camd.planeddivaiämt>p, lU^JStf. nat^t^. 
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%w^ Üiottsand «eloet men* And they aU met en a hiU near 
Bath, in Somersetshire, even Pasgen the traitor, and his meo 
the Saxons, under iEÌla and Cerdic, the two chief captain* 
of the Host ; and on the other side Uihr-Bendragon and hia 
hosts, and Nathan Lleyd and his men from Wales, and har* 
ing put their men in array on both sides, then began the most 
cruel battle probably that ever took place between the Britons 
and the Saxons. Then could be seen the darts flying and 
bnzzingifrom one army to the other, like a shower of hailstones 
driven here and there by the wind. Oh what a pitiful sights 
some with their bowels out, the horses entangling in the 
bowels of others ; some with darts in the sockets of the eye, 
and the sufferer yet ajive, distracted with his pain $ others 
with a dart in the mouth, one-half of it out on one side and 
the other h&lf dn the other side of the neck ; some with a 
dart in the forehead and the brains gushing out ; some darts 
alighting upon the coats of mail and brazen bncklers sounding 
like a bell, now and then a dart would go straight to the heart, 
in these cases the pain would cease in a minute, and instead 
of physieians to dress their wounds, horses, pjrancing here 
and there over these wretched beings bruising the bones of 
some, pressing others to death, beating out the brains of some» 
and the hearts and bowels of others. 

For six hours there was nothing but wild destruction on 
^oth sides, especially among the Saxons, as Gildas our coun* 
try man, who was born that year, assures us. *^ Their hosts 
this time, notwithstanding their number, were trampled down 
that there was not as much as one rank of them that escaped 
unhurt; and the field was covered so thick with the carcases 
of the dead that it was no small work for some days to bury 
them.*' This battle was fought in the year 495. Arthur 
the king's son, behaved here with great courage and skiU in 
managing arms, wherefore the poets of that age sing his prais<« 
es in various stanzas and songs. 

There was no war after this for many years, for the Sax- 
ons were so crushed down this time, that they never would 
have been able to rise again in Britain, as far as men can 
judge, had it not been for the contention and strife that pre*> 
vailed among the Britons.* For after they had a safe hahita- 

* Ct»9antibu9 licet extends hellis^ sed non eivilibtii, Gild^ 
f' ttf vid i$idfu9ÌVL$ U9qUé ad p. dO. 
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Úon and rest iVoft their «nemiefl roand «boat, tkey fftvf 
ihemgelves to all unclean ness áad iniquity, excess, drunken*» 
ness, perjury, and lying, as if they had bid defiance to God 
and i^aid '^ We will not have thy law." But above all other 
wickednesa, the gentry and nobility especially, gave theni« 
selves without resei-ve to all uncleanness and adultery ; this 
was the cause that they were lying, in wait fot blood, mur" 
dering one another, making havoc all over the kingdom, 
doing more mischief than any visible enemy or stranger from 
a distance. And among other things some of them in their 
rage, distraction, and anger, let loose the chiefs of the Saxont 
out ÒÍ prison, who, as soon as their feet were set at liberty, 
hastened to their country, even to Gern^any, and spoke to 
their countrymen as follows : ** Although it is true enough* 
that we have repeatedly suffered by fighting with the Briton*, 
as the consequences of war are always uncertain, yet this 
arose from the scarcity of men and not from want of courage 
or skill, and as things now appear we can no less than be« 
Heve that the British island will yet be in the possession of 
the Saxons, and that before' long, for there is now, said they, 
only wild confusion and disorder all over the face of the 
country. Let them alone to kill one another until they are 
tired and our work will be so much the lighter next time." 

It was the best men of the Saxons, their captains and mili- 
tary officers that escaped this time from prison, and went to 
their country, even to Germany. Their common soldiers 
were not imprisoned, but as they had no leaders they were ^ 
made bondmen to the Britons. But discontentment and wick* 
edness brooded in them as weU as in their leading men. 
They still had a desire to take up arms and kill their masters 
and eat ihe fat of the country, but they were afraid that the 
Britons were too many for them. But although the ability 
of the Saxons was limited, yet their will was vi^rous ; for 
they did all the mischief that was within their power; they 
put poison secretly, in the fountain whero Uthr-Bendragon 
used to drink. He had been for a shatt (ime unwell, and bis 
physicians advised him to drink spring water every oiorniog^ 
But he being a brave and courageous man lost his life by the 
treachery of the Saxons. In exchange for hts lenity to them . 
in sparingtheii lives, they presehted him with deadly poisonw 


Saoh wa» Uta acknowledgment that theae little men ahf ẁ-; 
tod, and their leaders who escaped from prison to their owit 
country, represented here and there what an excellent coun- 
try the kingdom of England was — no more to he compared to 
it than thistles were to red roses : they also reported the 
disagreement and disorder that prevailed among the inhahitii 
ants, and that they had no doubt if leave was granted to them 
to raise men and arms, but they would soon be owners of the 
country. And as when a hart is wounded, curs, hounds, 
crows, magpies, kites, ace, approach wishing to have a eollop 
of the meat, so many nations collected on this occasion be-^ 
sides the Saxons,'*'' forming a very great army of about twen- 
ty thousand men, all wishing to have their share of the prey 
of the British island, which, too often for its good» was 
wounded by internal disagreement and strife. 

By the time the&'e landed in Britain, there was a man King 
Arthur by name, who gave them but little leisure to feast and 
gorge themselves. At first, indeed, they made shocking 
havoc where they landed, and from thence toward London^ 
there being at that time none to withstand them. Yes, they 
destroyed like fire consuming a bush of dry furze, such was 
their madness and cruelty. But in this time Arthur collected 
his men, sent a summons (as he was then the chief ruler of 
the kiEgdom) to Caron, king of Scotland, and to Caswallon- 
law'^hirf king of North Wales, to Menric king of South 
Wales, and to Cattwr earl of Cornwall, commanding them 
all to arm their men, inasmuch as their enemies had come in- 
to the country and were destroying all before them. It is not 
certainly known how many armed men collected when sum- 
moned by Arthur, but doubtless there were not near enough 
to face the enemy in the field. Now and then a severe scuf- 
fle would take place, but the Saxons were masters and were 
becoming qaore and more cruel. King Arthur, after consult*^ 
ing with his lords, sent a letter with Owen-ap-Urien Reged, 
to Howel King of Brittany, ^ who was his nephew, the son of 
his sister, to seek for help against his enemies. 

* Juti, .anglh Sued. Saxones, ^c. 
t LaW'hir^ a long hand, 

\ A part of the kingdom of France^ where Britons or 
Welsh live to this day. It is about as large as TVtdes. 
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Thefie are tha words af the letter i* 

"Arthur, king of Britain, to Howel, king of Brittany, 
greeting : The untoward barbarians, the Saxons, are still sore^ 
ly oppressing our kingdom. They were at first hired, as it 
is well known to your majesty, to fight for us ; but, instead of 
being our serrantS; they wish to be our masters, contrary to 
all truth and justice. What we seek, dear kinsman, is that 
you would be pleased to send us the assistance of eight thous- 
and chosen men ; and I trust in God that it will be in my 
power soon to recompense you. 

Your unfeigned kinsman, 

Arthttbi king of Britain.'* 

The nephew, like a true christian, feelingly did more than 
his uncle asked ; for he .kindly sent him ten thousand brave 
and valiant men. Such assistance revived the hearts of Ar- 
thur and his men, and soon there was a cruel and bloody 
battle, which continued with but little intermission for three 
days and three nights ; and although Arthur was a famous 
warrior from his youth, and his men also were full of courage, 
fighting for their country ; yet it must be confessed that they 
found it difficult to conquer this time. The Saxons were 
fierce, endeavoring to retain the possession of the country 
which they had unjustly obtained. They broke the first de- 
tachment of the British army the first day, and pursuing them 
(many of them being wounded) they killed hundreds of them : 
but Cattwr, earl of Cornwall, overthrew them again, having 
a thousand horsemen and three thousand footmen with him. 
The war became sore the second day, and Arthur, from love 
to his people, exposed his life to the greatest danger : he 
rushed to the middle of the battle among his enemies, with his 
naked sword in his hand, called Caledfwlch, and with his 
own hand, (besides what his knights did,) stabbed more than 
three hundred of the Saxons. Upon this, the others aed» 
but not without much blood being shed on both sides. Thit 
was about the year 520. 

By this time the best men of Germany, in the eauntry of 
the Saxons, had had proof of the productiveness of Eigland ; 

* MS. vet. 
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aad snch was their uDJast desîre to possess this excellent 
country, that they fully intended, and that unanimously, to 
hring me9 from beyond the sea to subdue it by the sword, 
and that without fail, even theagh it should require the whole 
•f theif countrymen to accomplish this. On this account 
liing Arthur had but little repose during the whole of his 
reign: he fought from first to last twelve battles with the 
Saxons ; but notwithstanding the number of unprincipled 
bloody butchers who thrust themselves here from foreign 
countries,, had it not been for traitors at home, Arthur would 
have made but little account of them. But *' a kingdom di- 
vided against itself cannot stand.*' So it was here : some 
asserted that Arthur was not a legitimate son, and a great por- 
tion of the kingdom abandoned him, and anointed a kinsman 
of his to be their king, viz. Medrod, who caused more oppo*^ 
sition to Arthur than he had from all other quarters : for besides 
his treachery against the crown, and the assistance he ren- 
dered to the Saxons, he took by force Gwenhwyfab, the 
queen, and kept her for his wife. Thus the greatest part of 
the ancient Britons continued to be a wicked, unclean, con- 
tentious people ; and Medrod was one of the three betrayers 
•f Britain. The other two were Afarwy, the son of Iludd, 
whobetrayed the kingdom to Julius Caesar, and Vortigern, 
who was the first that invited the Saxons to Britain. 

There are many traditions concerning Arthur, which ap- 
pear to be without foundation. It is said there was a great 
dispute amongst the Britons about the choice of a king after 
the death of Utbr-Bendragon, the father of Arthur, and that 
Myrddyn called the choicest men of the kingdom to London, 
and commanded the priests to pray that God would be pleas^ 
edto make known by some sign ^who was worthy to be king 
of the island of Britain ; and the next morning there was found 
in a great four square stone something resembling a smith's 
anvil, and in it was a sword standing by the point, with the 
following inscription in letters of gold : ** Whoever will draw 
this sword out of the anvil shall be the righteous king of the 
British island." When this was made known to the princes 
and priests they gave glory to God, and some of them at- 
tempted to draw the sword out of the anvil, but were unable ; 
and the priests told them that there was none of them worthy 
to wear the crown of the kingdom. But Arthur took hold qf 
the sword, and drew it out without difficulty. 
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Tliese and ipany other similar stories gave such offenoe 
to some men» that they will dare to contend that there nerer 
was sueh a king as Arthur. But we ought not to deny a 
plain truth, although it he dressed in the garh of tradition. 
None but a madman would contend that the sun never arose, 
because it was obscured by a cloud at the time : and it is as 
certain that such a king as Arthur reigned as that Alexander 
did, although the history of each is mingled with fables ; be- 
cause the poets of that age speak of king Arthur.. Wo have 
already mentioned Taliesin. Another of them, called old 
Llywarch, in one of his songs connects a place which he calls 
Llongbofth with the name of Arthur. Some believe that 
Llanborth, in the parish of Pcnbryn,. in Cardiganshire, is the 
place which the poet calls Llangborth : this is not unlikely. 
There is a place near Llanborth commonly called Maes-Qla8j 
(blue 01 gray field,) but the old name is Maes Lias, op Mats y 
Galanas (that is, the field of murder or massacre.) Itis very 
likely that some of Arthur's men were betrayed and put to deaâì 
here by Medrod. « There is another place in this neighbor* 
hood, within the parish of Penbryn, called Perthgeretnt (the 
word gereint signifying kinsmen.) It is also very likely that 
many of the kinsmen of the commander of Arthur's ships 
were buried here, as old Llywarch in another part of his song 
uses the words Llongborth and gereint^ and with them he 
speaks of great slaughter. The following are extracts from 
bis poetry in Welsh : 

<< Yn Llongborth Has i Arthur 
Gwyr dewr cymmanent a dur 
Amherawdr Llywiawdr Uafor." 

And again, 

'* Yn- Llongborth y Has Gereint 
Gwr dewr o goed-tir Dyfaeint 
Hwynt hwy \n Uadd gyd as ^teddeint." 

Besides this, the grave of Arthur was found at the close of 
the reign of Henry the second, about the year 1189, with 
these words inscribed on a crucifix of lead, and nailed to his 
coffin : *' Here lieth Arthur, the famous king of the Britons^ 
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ia the island of Afallon.*'*^ It was by tl^e works of the old 
poets that the place where he had been buried wae fonnd* 
His coffin was made of a hollow oak and buried nine feet 
deep. 

Arthur had palaces in various places besides his principal 
residence in liondon. Sometimes he resided at Caer-y gam» 
las^ a beautiful city in Somersetshire ; sometimes at Gelli- 
wyg, in Cornwall, and often at Carleon, in Monmouthshire, 
which was the third city as to its beauty and extent in the 
kingdom, and the seat of an archbishopric. 

. Arthur being a sensible man, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing strife among his noblemen respecting the highest seats at 
the table, is said to have been the first who invented round 
tables, that all might sit at them, without any preference or 
distinction. And the folio wii^g are the qualifications which 
he required all the knights who were permitted to sit at his 
table to possess : 

1. That every knight shall keep good arms, and be ready 
for all services at aU times on sea or land. 

2. That he ought always to endeavor to subdue all who 
oppressed or extorted froim the people their just rights. 

3. That he defend and assist widows, deliver them from 
the snares of malicious men, restore their property which had 
been unjustly taken from them, and maintain the Christian 
religion manfully. 

4. That he ought, as far as possible, to keep peace and 
tranquility in the kingdom, and drive all enemies away. 

5. That he ought to encourage every famous act, and put 
a stop to all manner of vice, assist the oppressed, exalt the 
privileges of the catholic church, and assist pilgrims. 

6. That he ought to bury soldiers that lie exposed on the 

* IRc jacet sepultus IncUtus Sex ArtuntSf in iMÚla 
Avalonise. Vide Camd, p. 65, Ed, novis.- 
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iêU of batUet d«lirer prisoners and such as vrtte unjnstlj 
kept in bondage» and heal such as had been wounded in fight- 
ing for their country* 

r 

7. That they ought to be courageous, and to venture their 
lives in every honorable service, and yet to be fair and just. 

8. That every one, when he performs some excellent act, 
ought to commit the same to writing in some record book, 
for the everlasting glory of his name and his fellow knights. 

9. If complaints are brought to court for perjury or op- 
pression, the knight whom the king would appoint to try the 
same ought to defend the innocent and execute justice upon 
the guilty. 

10. If a knight from a strange country should happen to 
come to fiourt, and wish to show his courage and strength, 
tl^en the knight whom the king would appoint ought to fight 
with him. 

11. If a lady, a widow, or a spinster, should complain to 
the court that she had been ravished, then one or more of the 
knights ought to defend her, and avenge the wrong upon the 
perpetrator. 

12. That every knight ought to teach young lords and 
knights to manage arms with dexterity — not only to avoid 
idleness, but also to add to tlie honor of their offices and to 
their courage. 

I 

The Saxons had no possession, nor the kingdom perma- 
nent rest, while Arthuf reigned ; although it is certain that he 
was as renowned a king and as famous a warrior as any that 
aver existed in the christian world. But after hid death, 
which took place in the year 543, there was a multitude of 
foreigners swav^ing upon us, and the oppression of the Sax- 
ons still increased, yet they had not full possession of Eng- 
land until the time of Cadwalader, about the year 664. At 
this time there was a frightful and very mortal plague in 
England, called in Welsh FalUfolen, perhaps somewhat simi*> 
lar to the yellow fever ; and because of this plague C^idwala- 
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(•r and the gprestest part of the Britons who were under A» 
groTernment» went over to their conntrymei, in Brittanj. 

This was the time that the Saxons had full possession of 
England— not as the reward of their courage or skill in war, 
but because of the contentions and divisions that prevailea 
amongst the ancient Britons, and because God would punish 
them for their contempt of his holy law, and all their abom- 
inations. The Britons who were in Wales remained in their 
country, but those who resided in England went with Cad- 
walader, their king, to Brittany ; and after the plague had 
ceased in Britain, they returned home* and resided in Ger- 
niwf now called Cornwall, where they have continued ever 
since, although the original language is lost, except in nine or 
ten parishes. The ancient Britons were thus separated, 
some of them residing in Brittany, others in Cornwall, and 
another portion in Wales ; but yet, they made many attempts 
to drive tho enemy away, which proved, howev^, unsucr 
cessful. 

Those who wish to understand the history of the Welsh 
princes, should read the Chronicle of Caradoc, of Lancarfan. 
At first, there was only one prin^ce to govern the whole coun- 
try ; but Rhodri the Great, who began to reign in the year 
848, divided Wales into three districts, giving one to each of 
his three sons. 

To Gadelli the eldest son, he gave South Wales, to Âna^ 
rawd, the second son, he gave North Wales, and to Mervin, the 
youngest, he gave a district called Powys in the middle of 
the principality. The royal palace of Gadell was the castle 
of Dinefwr, near the river Tywi, the seat of Anarawd was 
AberfTraw, in Anglesea, and Mervin fixed his residenee at 


* PoweVa Chron^p. 8. 

t This country Ì8 to be seen from many of the hi/Is in Gla- 
morganshire, ft is called Cerniw from Cern, cheeky Ò6- 
cat^e it has the clearance of a cheeky being surrounded by 
the sea. ' 
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llathrafaeL* Bmá Nanmor, who wrote about th$ ywt 
1450, confirms this part of the history. f 

The design of Rhodri the Great, in this arrangment, was 
to ensure safety to Wales. He thought that, as the inhabit- 
ants of North and South Wales were, in a manner but one 
family, they would live together like brethren, and would, if 
necessary, unite their forces against the Saxons. But the 
result was quite the reverse ; for they soon began to quarrel^ 
and there was scarcely one prince who had not much con- 
tention and bloodshed during his reign. 

The Good Howel wa^ the most famous of all the princes 
of Wales, and began his reign in the year 940. He enacted 
aû excellent code of laws to be kept through the principality, 
which were observed until the time of Henry the seventb, 
king of England, the grandson of Owen Tudor, of the island 
of Anglesea. When the Good Howel saw (says the chron- 
icle) how the customs of the country were abused, he sent to 
the archbishop of St. David'c, and all the other bishops in 
Wales, and the principal ministers of the church, amounting 
in all to a hundred and forty, as well as to the lords, baronets 
and gentlemen of the county. He then directed six of the 
wisest of each wapentake^ to come before him at his palace 
on the river Daf,§ and with these bishops, ministers, and 

'* Mathrafael is still knoion by the same name. It is situ^ 
ated in the parish of Llangyniw^ in Montgomeryshire^ and 
it is said to he a fine farm on the river Vymyw about 
three miles from Llanfair^ Caeremion, six from Welsh Pool^ 
and five from an excellent old castle called Powys castle^ own- 
ed about 40 years ago by lord Powys. 

t In the original, an extract from a poem of this writer U gtven, 
bat it 18 presented in a form which entirely precludes the possibility 
(as far, at least, as we are concerned) of anglicising it. In one or two 
other instances, we have found it equally difficult to versify extracts 
from the Welsh authors, and have been compelled to omit them. 

X A district containing one hundred families. 
§ It is probable that the diocess ofiÀändafhas its nam^ 
from this river. 
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others of his suljeets, he spent the whole lent in fasting and 
prayers, for the assistance of the Holy Ghost to restore the 
laws and customs of the country, that Ged migiit be glorifi- 
ed» and the people goremed in peace and righteousness. At 
the end of lent he selected twelve of the most learned of them, 
with Blegwyryd, a reuowned doctor of the law, a sensible 
man and of great literary acquirement^, at their head, and 
commanded them to examine all the laws and custopis of 
Wales — carefully to select those which were expedient, u^ 
explain those which were obscure, and annul those which 
were unnecessary. Thus he ordained three different kinds 
of laws,— the first having reference to the government of his 
court and the family of the prince ; the second relating to the 
finances or general treasures of the kingdom ; and the third 
respecting the principal customs and privileges of his sub* 
jects. When these laws had been read and published, he 
caused ihem to be written in three books — one to be kept 
nnd used continually in his own court, the second to be kept 
in his palace at AberfiVaw, and the third in his palace at 
Dinefwr ; that these laws might be observed in the three 
provinces when necessary. In order to secure the adherence 
•f his subjects to them, he directed the archbishop to pro- 
claim that all those who did not obey them would be excom- 
municated- Here follow a few of these laws : 

'< A judge ought to hear fully, to learn carefully, to set forth 
plainly, and to judge mercifully. A man should be twenty- 
five years of age before he is made or* appointed a judge. 
The reason is, that he will be neither properly learned nor 
fully sensible until his beard grows, nor will he be a husband 
until he has a beard, and it is unbecoming to see a boy judg- 
ing an old man. 

m 

The necessitous , man who walks three towns with nine 
houses in each town, without receiving either alms or enter** 
tainment, and is taken with stolen food in his possession, 
shall not be hanged. 

Are there two brothers who ought to have only the share 
of one brother of the same father and mother ? Yes : twin- 
brothers ought only to have the share of one heir. 
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If there should be a dispute whether the relatives of the 
father or those of the mother should maintain an heir until he 
attaina his majority, the law decides that one of the mother's 
family oug^ht to maintain him, lest any of the family of the 
father should treacherously take his possessions from lüm, or 
poison him- , 

If a woman marry without the advice or consent of her 
parents or other relatives, her children shall have no portion 
of the land descending from^ their mother's relatives. 

Three offenders shall be adjudged worthy of dleath, viz. 
he who betrays his lord, he who outrageously and designedly 
kills another, and the thief who confesses for the vJue of 
more than fourpence. 

If a husband and wife separate and divorce before seven 
years elapse from the time of their marriage^ the husband 
shall refund the wife her portion or dower, her household fur- 
niture, and her wearing appairelf provided that she was a vir« 
gin when they were marrjed ; but, If she desert her husband 
before the expiration of the period before mentioned, she 
shall forfeit the whole, with the exception of her wetriog 
apparel. 

If two men are Walking together through a wood, and thd 
foremost be the oebasion of a branch of a tree striking tho 
eye of the other, s<^hat he lose it, let him make compen- 
sation for the eye, unless he gave timely warning of tho 
falling branch : in the lattor case, he shall not pay. 

When two persons are walkJkg in company, if the fore-* 
most find any valuable article, he shall divide the value with 
the hindmost: but, if the hindmost is the under, ho need not 
divide with the foremost. 

Two punishments shall not be inflicted for one and the 
same offence. * 

If a man say a rough or unbecoming word to the kiiig> he^ 
shall pay him a fine. 

H 
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I/ ò inatì find hò^s running in his fields^ any time between 
the SiSth ÔÍ depftember and the 15th of November, he may 
kiB one oat of every ten for his own use." 

fûrihe year 1108, a freat portion of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, in Flanders, sunk. The major part of the in- 
habitants who escaped, and had no homes, came over to 
England, made known their destitute condition to king Hen- 
ÉY I., and besought him to grant them permisjsion to reside 
in some corner of the island. Henry was generous enough 
with what did not belong to him, and gave them leave to 
eetile Hi and tfbout Haverford-west, in Pembrokeshire. At 
the same time, the Britons were quarrelling amongst them- 
selves ; and this, as we have already seen, was their con- 
tinual misfortune. About a hundred years after this, (the 
Welsh being still disorderly and contentious,) Llywsltn, 
i^on of Edtvard,''^ prince of Wales, collected an army, and 
wheft they had pitched their tents, and were resting on Cefn 
Cynẁai^han, the English from Flanders, who resided in and 
near Haverford-\^ést, and iPbH 4iave enjoyed secure habita- 
tk}n3 in that neighborhooa, with but little interruption, ever 
siiice, sent to him, requesting conditions of peace. Lly we- 
lyn at first refused tlieir application, and formed a deter mrinar 
tion to destroy them entirely, or, at least, ^a banish them 
from Pembrokeshire ; but, attíie request ^^dw^ard, bishop 
tff St. David's, he granted them their liv4 on the following 
conditions : tst. That they would pay hfln a large sum of 
gold and silver : 2dly, That they would%ke an oath of alle^ 
fiance to him and his heirs for ever : 3dly, That they would 
send twenty of their liest men as «hostages for the fulfilment 
of their promises.! 

\, » 
If was ia the year 1293 that- Wales first submitted to the 
king of England. Its subjection was effected by^treacherÿ 
and deceit This was, however, a thousand- times better for. 
the people generally than the wretched subjeclion under 
which Ẃey had lain to the princes who, like ravenous 
wolves, had been greedy for each other's blood ; because, 
when Lly welyn ap Grufiydd, the last prince of Wales who 
was of fenuine Welsh blood, died, Edward L sent to the 

* nap Jorwertht in Iftlah, 
t PowtVs Chron. p. 277, «78. 
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ebíefs of the Welsh nation, ooinviandii^ tl^^ to .8i4;9iit (• 
his government, and become sui^ects.of the ctown o( Eng- 
land. Their reply to this demand was,' that they neyjer 
would submit except toona of their own nation, ẁj^o piiist 
be of good moral conduct, and unable to fipe.^k a word .of 
Eoglish. The king, finding that he could \}êit iniipidáte 
them, resolved upon an expedient to deceive ihem. ^is 
queen being pregnant at the time, he sent her to Caej:narvoa 
.Castle to be delivered ; and, when auQn was born, he was 
artful enough to send to the chiefs pf the Wel^K .people, io 
iBquire if they still retained their former determination* Their 
answer was in the affirmative. •* Very well,'^ said Ëdwarfl, 
" I will name you a prince possessing the qualifications you 
desire. I have a son, born at Caernarvon : he shall be your 
prince. He does not know a word of English, and no fault 
can possibly be found with any part of his' conduct" They 
were at first unwilling to receive- the babe as their king, bat at 
length reluctantly consented. From that time to-tiio present 
day, the eldest son of the king of Englatrft has been sur- 
named the Prince of Wales. . Lly welyn ay tjíxüfryd(i Ẁpght 
against the combined strength of England ^lid triej[an4, x^axal 
and military, at the same time. Qe destroyed the whole of 
the Irish fleet, and put the king of England, his eon, end 
their army, to flight.* Thus the prince, whom the united 
forces of England and Ireland qould not vanç[uish, ieU by 
treachery in his own country ; like a giant oak, tljo king of 
the forest, which, after withstanding the heaviest storms un* 
moved, at length yields to the puny axe of an ignorant 
woodsman. Lly welyn was betrayed at Builtb, on Friday, 
the 11th of December, 1282 : his head was elevated on an 
iron pole on the Tower of London, and his body buried in a 
place which was thereafter called Cefn-y-Bedd. It is not, at 
present^ known where his grave was located. 

r 

> [Here follows, in the original, an ingenious elegy on the 
death of Lly welyn ; but we are not able to put it in tiie form 
of English poetry.] 

It may not be improper, in this place» to mention the 
time and manner of the subjection of Ireland to the. crown 
of England. Dermot McMorrooh , one of the five kings 

« 

* Powers Chfon. p. 322. 
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of Inland, beinf driven from hit throne by Roderios O'- 
CoivzrOR, who was ambitious of ruling; the whole island, ap- 
pealed to HEirKT II., king of England, who received him 
with very great kindness. The truth is, Henry had long 
wished f(H an opportunity to subjugate Ireland, and he 
conceived the present as favorable to his design. He there- 
fore dispatched an army with Dermot, who Jsuded in Ireland 
on the 1st of May, 1170. By tlit assistance of the English, 
he recovered his^ throne and possessions ; and, in less than 
two years afterwards, king Henry hhnself sailed to Ireland, 
subdued the wholo country, and made it subject to his au- 
tkority.* 


* Thisaecount of the flubjug&tion of Ireland is too brief and par- 
tial, and places the ostensible reason for the expulsion of Dermot 
McMorrogh from his throne in too favorable a light. All other his- 
torians agree in depicting his character in terms of censure and d|s* 
approbation ; and, when so many authors are agreed upon that 
point, it would be presumption in us to doubt their veracity. 

Goldsmith, in his History of England, tbus speaks of him : — 
** This last named prince, (Dermot McMorrogh,) a weak, licentious 
tyrant, had carried off end ravished the daughter of the king of 
Meath, who, being strengthened by the alliance of the king of 
Connaught, invaded the ravisber's dominioQS, and expelled him 
firoai his Uiigdoia."--FvB'6. 
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CHAPTER v.— .7%c Idoh of many of the Gentile nations 
— The Idolatry of the indent Britons before the time of 
Christ — Their Priest &. called Druids — Thtir Morals — 
Remarks respecting the Welsh Language. 

Before giving, a particular account of the superstition of 
ther sMcient firitons, prior to the coming of Christ, it would 
^iiot be- improper to examine, and find out the time that idola- 
try was first brought into the world. How soon the corrupt 
nature of man, apostatized from the service and worship of 
the true God, is not certain : but the first objects of his wor- 
ship were the works of creation. They imagined that tha 
íìre, or the wind, or the atmosphere, or the circle of the stars, 
or the water, or the sun and moon, were fìió Gods that gov- 
erned the world. But when the knowledge of the true God 
was lost, they considered the Sun a god above every thing 
else. It is sai(}, that Nimrod, the son of Cush, was the fiist 
that formed images and idols for the purpose of being wor- 
shipped. He had so much respect for his father that he caused 
his image to be made ; and as he was a king clothed with 
supreme power and authority, he con^mandcd all his subjects 
to pay the same respect to the image as they did to his father 
during his life. This agrees with the history we have in the 
Wisdom of Solomon^ (Apocrypha,) xiv. 17. ** Whom men 
could not hpiv)r in presence because they dwelt far off, they 
took the counterfeit of his visage from far, and made an ex- 
press image of a king whom they honored." Nimrod reign- 
ed about one hundred and fifty years after the deluge. 

• 

Tljp imaginations of men from this time in the choice of 
their gods were innumerable- " Howbeit every nation made 
gods of their own." 2 Kings, xvii. 29. The god of the 
Amorites was called Moloch, of which the scripture often 
speaks. It was a great image of brass ; its head was like a 
bull's head, and its arms spread like the arms of a man.^ It 
was hollow within, containing seven rooms to receive the 
sacrifices. The first room was appointed to receive the wheat 
flour, the second for doves, the third /or an ewe, the fourth 
for a ram, the fifth for a calf, the sixth for an ox 5 and, if any 
would oflTer a son or a daughter, the seventh room was to be 

* Goodwin's Jewish antiq. Sib. 4, p, 137. 
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opened for his or her reception. It is thought thai this Mch 
loch ia. synonimous with Adraramelech, the god of Sephat- 
vaim, mentioned in 2 Kings , xvii. 31, and with Baal, 
spoken of in Jer. six. 5. 

In India there is a kingdom called Guinea, the country of 
the negroes, where to this day they worship serpents*— a 
species of harmless snake, streaked alternately with yellow 
and brindled colors. It happened, about thirty years ago, 
that a disorderly hog coveted the flesh ef one of these snakes, 
and killed and ate it. When this came to the knowledge of 
the king and the high priest, words are too weak to set forth 
their astonishment. Their rage was aroused not only against 
the offending hog, but against the entire breed and genera- 
tion ; and, had it not been that the king himself was fond of 
iiork, ev^ry hog in the country would have been destroyed, 
n oAer parts of India, the inhabitants worship the tooth of 
an animal called in the Welsh language M, When the 
Chcistians took this tooth from them, in the year 1554, they 
offered a cart-load of gold, and other valuable presents, for 
its restoration ; but the Christians, following the advice of 
their bishop, refused to accept the ransom, and burnt the 
tooth to ashes. In many countries in Africa, cats and toads, 
and even heads of garlic, are objects of worship and venera- 
tion. A great portion of the inhabitants of China (a very 
extensive and fertile country in the East) aie particularly ig- 
norant in their mode of worship. When they* grew tired of 
supplicating their images, they contemn and curse them in 
such terms as these : ** Thou hateful cur, is this the way you 
treat us ? Consider in what a magnificent temple we have 
placed you— how beautifully we have decorated you with 
gold and precious stones, and to what extent we oiFei^acri- 
fices unto you \ What acknowledgment do you make, you 
ugly creature, for all these favors ?" They will then bind 
the image with ropes, and drag it indignantly through the 
streets, as a punishment fer not listening to and answering 
their prayers. If, however, in the course of this infliction, 
they obtain the object of their supplications, they return the 
idol to its place in^the temple, having first washed and cleansed 
it. They will then b8w before it in a very humble and sub- 
missive mani^er, and thus address it : "It is indeed true that 

* JBosman's Hist of Guinea, 7, p. 185. 
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xre vrere'ioo haMy when we acted so disrespectfally towards 
yoa : but were yon not blameable for being so obstinate ? 
Would it not have been bettor, had you been more indulgent 
at first, than to suffer such disrespect ?"* In another pro- 
vinee in China, prior to engaging in any work of importance, 
a priest will lie on his face on the bare floor before the image, 
stretching out his hands and feet ; another above him will be 
reading in a book, and those arpund them ringing the bells and 
making a noise. At thi^i time, a spirit appears to possess 
the first : he suddenly rises from his prostrate position, and 
answers, like a wizard, every question which is asked him. 
A learned and pious man has remarked, << However great tho 
foolishness of these heathens may be, there are some, eallod 
Christians, who act as wildly and unreasonably as they de."f 

[An allusion Is here made to certain forms in the worship 
of one of the most respectable sects of the present day. 
We omit it from a belief that, whatever may have been their 
practice in the time of the author, they do not nowj to use 
his own words, '' exclaim dreadfully against every thing that 
is orderly, beautiful, regular, and reasonable."] 

We will now refer to the idol worship of the Britons ante- 
rior to the birth of Christ. Their devices were as wild, m 
this respect, as those of other gentile nations ; for the objects 
of their adoration, amongst other earthly things, were high 
hills and riversJt: in addition to images which were *• the 
workmanship of their own hands." I do not know for what 
reason they worshipped mountains and rivers, unless, indeed» 
they believed that some living spirit penetrated through the 
visible world— seeing that it is by grain and other products of 
the earth, together with the water of the rivers, that our 
lives are sustained. Some are of opinion, that the ancient 
Welsh, whilst on their journey through Asia from the Tower 
of Babel, beheld mount Sinai trembling and flaming to the 
skieSy when God delivered the Ten Commandments to the 
Jews ; and that they were so impressed by the sight, that a 
high hill was ever afterwards held by them in honor and 
veneration. They also Uiink that they considero < rivers sa* 

* Leguat^s Adventures, p, 205. 

t Dr. Moore's Dtv, Dial N. 3, p. 217. 

t GiW.jp. 7. 
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cred i& common with the generally received opidion of othei 
gentile nations, who imagined that there was something of 
the nature of the Deity in water.* 

. When we reflect how sensible and intelligent the priests 
were, (as we shall prove hereafter,) we cannot but ba aston- 
ished at the ignorance which prevailed am«ngstthe comiron 
people. We may suppose, however, that they did not pray 
to the images themselves, but* to the false gods whom they 
represented.f - Julius Caesar, who wrote before the birth of 
Christ, says that they acknowledged and worshipped the 
same gods, and held the same sentiments in relation to the 
authority and ofiice of each, as the Romans did ; and, fur- 
ther, that they had various images to honor, similar to those 
which the Romans received from Greece and Italy. 

. The idol gods to whom the ancient Britons, like the rest of' 
the gentile nations in Europe and part of Asia, paid their 
adoration, were Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, and Mer- 
cury (in particular,) Besides these, there were many 
others, whose names need not here be mentioned. The 
names of some of their goddesses were Rhea, Juno, and 
Venus. These were the appellations of mere mortals, pos- 
sessing the common passions and frailties of human nature ; 
but they had been famous in their day and generation, and 
tradition, which delighted in whatever was marvellous, had 
stripped them of iheir earthly characters, and^ deified them. 
The general credence which was given to this tradition was 
of great advantage to the nobility ; for it enabled them to re- 
tain their authority. A law was eil acted for the purpose of 
maintaining and spreading this erroneous ©pinion, and to 
prevent any discredit being, attached to it. In order further 
to confirm this belief in the minds of the people, the seven 
planets, and also the days of the week, were named after the 
most celebrated of these mock deities ; as Sunday,! Monday4 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday. 

* Camd. p. 555 Ed-. Noviss. 

t Deum maxime Mercurium colunt ; hiijus sunt plnrima 
iinrntacra-^Post hum Apollinem, et Martem, et Jovem, et 
Minervam. Dehiseandemforequam reiiquae gentea habent 
opinionem. Caes. L 6,;?. 107. \ Apollo qui et Sol appellatur. 

\ Diana quae etiam Luna nuncapatur. 
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Were I tù azy that these godf , which were worshipped ìh 
Europe and Asia in these early times ef igfBoruce, were Brit- 
ens, I knew that some would be ready to ridicule, and call it 
an idle assertion ; but, because I have the authority of truth 
to support me, I boldly assert that they were Welsh ^Saturii 
was, a Welshman, Jupiter was i Welshman, Mercury was m 
Welshman, and the rest were WelshmcB. 

I do not say that they were Welsh from this country : I 
know better ; but they were the descendants of Gomer, of the 
same blood as our Welsh, add spoke the same language. And 
indeed, if we take particular notice of these names, it will ap- 
pear evident of what nation they were ; for they are neither 
Latin nor Greek, but pure Welsh. Sadwm (Saturn) is a man 
with a strong arm to wage war, the true name is Sawddwm: 
his wife is called Rhea, and in genuine Welch— i?Aimn sig- 
nifying a dame or lady. Their son is called Jupiter, and m 
real Welsh Jou or Jefan^ because he was the youngest of his 
father's sons. His wife's name was Juno— that is, Joan or 
Siian. Mars, or Mavors, was the false god that assisted in 
war, as was supposed : his Welsh name is Mawr-íwysg^ sig- 
nifying great pomp. Mercury was the god of journeys, & his 
true nime is Afarchwr, a horseman. Apollo was the god who 
imparted wisdom to men, and his true name was Ap^^y^PwyUt 
or, as the old people said, the PoeU (rational or considerate.) 
Diana was the goddess of chastity and honesty : her true name 
Z>tana/* (perfect, without defect.) Venus was the goddess of 
love : her name at first was Gwen * (white.) If any one 
thinks that these are fabricated stories, let him read the learn, 
ed Dr. PezTon,t a man from Brittany in France ; and if ho 
can answer his reasons and his authorities, ( a task that no 
one has been able yet to perform,) it will be well : otherwise, 
let no one find fault with me. 

So much for their gods. Their prieats were formerly called 
Druids or Derwyddon^ because, like other nations about Jeru- 
salem, they sacrificed to their idols in groves, and especially 
under thick oaks. {See Ezekiel vu 13. Hos.'iv.lS.) The 
Druids wera learned men, of extensive knowledge^ and were 

* Rol Mm. Jlntiq. p. 43. * Mèl.Jifat\ c. 14-15. 
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}udgt8 in tnatters of dispute and contention, as well as prièsii 
in things pertaining to religion. 

Thus, being judges and priests, it is natural to infer that 
they were the chief men in the kingdom ; and their decision 
VTM considered so impartial and just that the greatest lord in 
the kingdom was bound to abide by it : and if any one was so 
obstinate as to refuse loAnWnit, he would be excon^gianicated 
imnaediately, and his society* shunned as if he was afflicted 
with the plague. It was the Druids who wrote the histories 
of the lives of their kings, and every thing remarkable that 
happened on sea or land, or even in the firmament; but they 
did not commit to writing any of the doctrines and sciences 
which they taught their disciples, leat they should become 
common and be made light of. Their young men studied as- 
tronomy, the TQurscs of the planets, the dimensions of the 
|;1«be, the wonderful formation of every member of the bodies 
of men and beasts, the nature and species of vegetables, and, 
in short, every thing appertaining to philosophy. They 
maintained the immortality of the soul ; but here they made 
a grand mistake, for they believed that the soul after parting 
from the body of a man, went to reside in that of some other 
person.* They preached and enforced this doctrine with so- 
lemnity, inciting their hearers to courage, sobriety, and moral- 
ity, and persuading them that their souls in the next age Would 
dwell in princes, lords, &c. Whether they were wizards or 
not, I do not know ; but it is certain that the common people 
thought they were, as appears from an old proverb — ** No one 
knows escept God, and the wizards of the world, and the dili- 
gent Druids. They doubtlessr took great pains to teach the 
sciences to their disciples, as they did not consider any fit to 
teach others until they had studied fifteen or even twenty 
years. Besides ether things, they taught them to commit to 
memory and recite thousands and thousands of stanzas and 
sonnets of poetry. It was the opinion of Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
(aüd I do not know who could be cited as better authority,) 
that the Englyn Milwr was the njetre they chiefly used in 
thes^ stanzas. It is said that the Druids furnished their dis- 
ciples with a sort of glass rings called glain nadroedd, whicTi 
they sold to the common people who wore them as charms or 
preservatives from misfortunes. It was a source of no soHdl 

''' Non intorire animas, led ab alue post mortem traniirs «d alio*' 
Gael. L. 6. p. 107. 
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}oy to the Druids to find an oak with MiBletoe*" growing o» 
it, as they considered this a token of the favor of the gods». 
Their ceremonies on these occasions were, lst« To oome ta^ 
the tree, singing as they came, when the moon was six day» 
old ; 2d. A priest woald climb the tree, and cut the shrub with 
a golden bill-hook, while others on the ground would reeeivo. 
it in a white apron; 3d. Two white oxen, without blemish, 
were offered in a consecrated placa; a#d such a sacrifice was 
considered as a most excellent charm or preservative frook 
poison, pestilence and barrenness.f 

But sacrifices best calculated to please the gods, as they 
thought, were malefactors, who by the laws of their country^ 
were condemned to die, such as murderers and thieves. They 
were kept ^as prisoners in a sort of a stone chest (these are 
yet to be seen in many places in Wales,} a n|il they found a 
convenient time to call the whole country together to see there 
sacrificed. The stone cke&t above mentioned is a wall or 
hiding' place made of sit stones, one for a bottom, seven or 
eight feet long — one on each side, one at each end, and au- 
oiher large stone for a cover. The house oflllCud on the top 
of a hill in Llan Hammwlch, near Brecnock, is a stone che»t 
of this description : siuiilar ones existed,, and perhaps do yet» 
' exist, at the following places— Cam Llechart, in the jparish of 
Llangyfelach, in Glamorganshire ; Gwaly Filast, in the par- 
ish of Llanboidy, below Carmarthen ; Gromlech,in the parishr 
of Nyfern, in Pembrokeshire ; Llech yr- Ast, in.the parish of 
■ 'Llangoedmar, near Cardigan f Cerrig-y-Gwyddel, in the par- 
' ish of Uangristiolis, in Anglesea ; Carchar Gynrig rhwth, in 
tlie parish of Cerig drudion, ín Denbighshire, and. many 
other places with which I am not acquainted. 

Now, when there were many male&ctars condem»e(^ 
the Draids would cause an image to be made of the boughs of 
ifces of an amazing size, and of the shape of a man with his 
hands and feet spread and made fast in the* ground near some 
heap of stones, like a hobgoblin. The prisoners were then 
brought from the stone chests, tt«d fa«t with ropes hew and: 
Xhevp to these images, and fires were immediately kindled be- 

• Viacus quercinus* m m- r 

t Samme's Briîann. Jlntiq. Vol. l.C.7.p. 101. Fhn. U 

10. Cap. 44. 
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•eaththeieima^esyand the naleCactors ver« rtasted alirt* 
These were the sacrifìceB, as they believed, with which the 
gftda were best pleased.* Sometimes, indeed, when there 
were enlyene'or two, they were saerificed on an altar near 
the stone ehest, and but few of them are now to be found, but 
partial ruins of an altai^are to be found near it. 

Oa the night of the laft of April, a fire was kindled on all the 
heaps where these sacrifices had been made throughout the 
Island, where one of the Druids and the people of that neigh- 
befheod sacrificed to the paternal gods, in order to obtain 
their blessing upon the fruit and other products of the earth ; 
and, on the night of the last of October, the same services, 
were repeated, as a token of gratitude for the abundance 
with which they had been favored. On these occasions, it 
was the duty of every family to extinguish the the fires on 
their hearths, and re-kindle them with a coal from the sacrifi- 
cial fires : those who refused to comply were excommuni-' 
fated. 

The eld Druids made their residence in the island of An- 
glesea, in preference to all other places in the kingdom. Some 
relicts of their religious ceremonies are yet to be seen, al- 
though fast going to decay ; and amongst the rest, many of 
their stone chests, and the ruins of their áltara. The names 
of several of the places there remind us of the old occupiers, 
such as TVeV dryw^ (Wren's town) in the district of Mene, 
Body Druidion^ B^d^twyt a Thre'r Beirdd. In Tret-dryw^ • 
the head or chief of the Druids resided ; for they had one to 
whom they looked as their head, like the Pope or the high- 
priest. In the place called Bod y Druidion was the city of 
the Druids—the second in authority : at Bod-owyr, philoso- 
phers and scientific characters resided, whose principal stu- 
dy was medicine: and at Tre' Beirdd dwelt .the poets who 
sang the histories of the most celebrated of their ancestors. 

So much respecting the Druids. We have alreaily givea 
a description of the neatness of the chariots of the Britons, 
and of their skill and bravery in war. They could read and 
write at least a thousand years before the birth of Christ. It 
is probable that they were much better acquainted with the 
fine art» and the sciences than is now generally believed ; and 

♦ Qm$. di £$U. Call. L. 6./). 107. 
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i4 Ì8 eefUin that thej had a knowledge of many tkinsa of 
which we in thia enlightened age are entirely ignorant. They 
had in uee a kind of mill, which turned without the propel- 
ling m<>tion of either wind or water. Daring the last century, 
Ihe sjtiaft of a mill was found at Bryn-y-Custell, in Edeir- 
nion, which consisted of eight iron squares, as thick as a • 
man's thigh, with a knot on one end — ^being the place, appa- 
rently, where the wheel had been ; the other end was eaten 
up by rust. • In the same ^ilace was found, also, a millstone, 
ajbout three feet in diameter. It is paid that one-fourth of that 
mill was of iron, and the remainder of wood ; and that by 
tho aid of the loadstone or adamant, or perhaps both, which 
were in some way or other connected with it, it would turn 
per 869 when properly fixed.^ Their coin was in general 
made of brass, with rings of iron : it is certain, however, 
that they had both gold and silver coin. In the parish of 
Penbryn, ancient British coin has been found, which con- 
tained no inscription, except strange and uncouth figures, 
the signification of which could not bet ascertained.! Some, 
specimens of the coin which were struck during the reign of 
Cassibelannas, who contended so long and so resolutely 
against Julius Caesar, are still extant.^ 

, The apparel of the ancient Britons, during the winter sea- 
son, (for, except when the fiost and snow weie very severe» 
they went naked,) consisted of the skins of deer, wild bulls, 
and other animals ; and the li^ht qjothing with which they 
adorned themselves was made of white woollen cloth, 
fringed all over, but not fulled: indeed, it is uncertain 
whether the art of fulling was thep discovered. This was 
the dress of the common people ; but the gentry wore tab* 
ardsÿ or tabbys,|| reaching to the, ground, with wreaths of / 

* JDav. Lexic* sttb Brenan. 

t lAoyd^nnoU in Camd,p, 697. 

X We believe that these specimens, together with those of coins 
of almost every natioa, ancient and modern, are preserved in the 
British Museum, in London, where antiquarians and others who 
are desirous of viewing them, ar^ permitted to indulge their curiosity. 

PUB*8. 

§ A loose garmerUf or the badge of a bard; 
11 JÎ sort of waved silk. See Walter's English Welsh 
JHctionary. 
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|old, of vexy cunning. workmanship, on both sides of (he 
neck and on the wrists. This was the customary dress of 
qaeen Boadicea — that intrepid heroine who, in the year 62, 
beaded an army of the Britons against the Romans, when 
■eyenty thousand of her brave followers were put to the 
sword. On this occasion, she had on a tabard of waved silk, 
with a golden wreath around her neck : her auburn hair 
spread loosely over her shoulders, and extended to her feet. 
One of these wreaths was found bj some persons engaged 
in digging in a garden, near Harlech, in Merionethshire, in 
1692. 

It is evident that the Britons must have understood smith» 
work, when they could make such articles as the wreaths 
above mentioned : the neatness of their chariots proves that 
tfaey were skilful in joinery and all kinds of wood work : 
JDd that they were excellent masons is testified by their vil- 
lages, the walls of their towns and cities, and the palaces of 
Aeir kings and nobles. There were in the kingdom twenty- 
eight walled cities, in each of which a Druid resided, Who 
was judge of a certain district. It is not known with certainty 
where all these cities were located ; but London, Worcester, 
Oxford, Gloucester, Carleon in Monmouthshire, and Car- 
marthen, were amongst the number. I am aware that some 
affirm that the Britons had no walled cities before the Roman 
invasion. The buildings of the common people were mere 
hots, formed of plaited rods plastered with mud, having a 
bole through the middle for a chimney ; and there are many 
of the same description still to be seen in Walesl But no 
one can prove from old histories that there were no other 
Imildin^s in ancient timos. If there had not been, Julius 
Csesar would never have said, Hominum est injinita multi^ 
tudOj creberrimaque «dificiafere Gallicis comimilia»*' 

Their skill in painting was remarkable, particularly that 
species of it which was displayed on their own bodies, and 
was descriptive of the various forms of birds, beasts, fishes, 
and reptiles. These representations formed a considerable 
part of the ornaments of the gentry, and were visible *' from 

* Commen. L 1, /7. 79. Anglice, Titer e is avast multi» 
hide of people^ very thickly settled, and living in houses^ 
nmilar to those of the Gams. 
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the crowns of their heads to the soles of their feet.'' The. 
ipolor chief] y used in these decorations was blue : it would 
never wear out, as it was let into the üesh by perforating the 
skin/ Whether this mode of painting their bodies had the 
effect of rendering them healthier, or less liable to disease 
than they would otherwise have been, I am unable to deter« 
mine ; but it is a well known fact, that it was a common oc- 
currence amongst them to live to the advanced age of a hun- 
dred and forty years.* According to the opinion of Mr. 
Camden, this practice gave the island the name of Britain, 
or Brithania, (as it was first called,) which means the countij 
of the spotted men.f 

Mr. Camden was certainly a very learned man, but, on 
this point, It would have been better if he had suâered his 
imagination to sleep, rather than give birth to such an opinion. 
The truth is, however, he was desirous of making himself 
conspicuous by the invention of some new doctrine, contrarj 
to popular belief: with this wish in his heart, he set hie 
wits to work, and very soon concocted the foolish notion 
above referred to, which has neither sense nor reason to sup- 
port it. 

It is very probable that, ic the science of medicine, the 
ancient Britons were more proficient than their descendants of 
the present day, notwithstanding all our boasted superiority 
in learning and general acquirements. Their remedies f^ 
diseases were made exclusively from herbs, and they effected 
more cures, in proportion to the number of sick persons, then 
can be done with all the compositions that aie now in Togue.f . 

* Itde Uss. Primord. p. 885. 

t The raader will have perceived, on reading this work thet far, 
that several repetitions are introduced* We cannot see the propriety 
of them., and would willingly have omitted the most'conspicuoait 
but we feared that those who might compare the translation with the 
original, would charge us with wandering from the assertion made in 
our preface, that ^^great care had been taken to preserve, as nearly as 
possible, the spirit of the original/' — Pti6>. 

X Were this passage to meet the eye of some individuals with 
whom we are acquainted, they would give the author credit for his 
assertion, and express their hearty concurrence in his opinion. It 
will not, however, be considered as any reflection upon the lacultj of 
oiir day^ when it is remembered that this history was first published 
«arly in the 18th century. — ^P«&>* 
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The most celebrated physicians of these middie ages werç 
those of Myddfai— Rhiwallon and his sons, Cadwgak, 
Oruffydd, and Einíon, who flourished early in the thirteenth 
century, and were contemporary with Rhys Gruo. There 
is a small volume still extant, said to be composed by them, 
which concludes with the following sentence : *' If a man 
^vill not eat w lien he has an appetite, his stomach will become 
inflated with an unhealthy substance, which will cause his 
head to ache." 

A fiddle and a harp were the principal instruments of music 
in use amongst the old people. They common played a haì- 
ÌSiácoììeá Symlen-ben-bys. The young men learnt to play 
at first upon strings of hair, and, when they had completed 
their studies in the art, they had to pay twenty-four pence* 
for their instruction ; fer so the law provided : *< He that 
hiys aside a harp with hair strings, being a finished player, 
ought to pay twenty-four pence."t 

The ancient Britons were in the habit of shaving erery 
part of their bodies, with the exception of the head and the 
upper lip. Their food consisted principally of milk and neat. 
They would not eat the flesh of hares, geese, or fowls, al- 
though they bad an abundance of them. Many of them were 
engaged in farming. They manured their land with marl and 
sea-sand, and generally raised good crops of wheat and bar- 
ley, the former of which they made into bread, and the latter 
into beer. It is evident that they understood the art of brew- 
ing, semO centuries before the time of Julius Csesar. 

It was customary with them to Iburn the bodies of their 
dead, to gather the ashes and the remains of the bones, de- 
posite them in earthen pots, and bury them in rows in large 
mounds of earth, some of which remain unremoved to the 
present time. There is a remarkable one in the parish of 
Trelech, Carmarthenshire, known bj the name of Crug-y 
Deym, 

Their «Itars, upon which human beings were sometimes 
sacrificed, are still visible. The victims thus immolated 

• Mont forty 'three cents* 

t This W(ts a large sum in those dágSy especially for a 
fiddler* 
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were malefactors or prisoners taken iu war. One oT thed^ 
.altars is to be seen in the parish of Nyfern, in Penbrokeshire ; 
it is called Lhch y Drybedd. The upper stone, or the altar, 
Is twelve yards in circumference ; and on the north side is a 
mortice to carry away the blood of the victim. Wherever 
three large stones are to be seen fixed on their ends in the 
ground, like the feet of a brandiron or stool, it is likely that 
there was once an altar erected. 

There is an old tradition among the Welsh people of an 
animal called in Welsh Âfanc y Llyn (in English Ca«/or) and 
also of twin oxen of an amazing size. As to the SJanc^ st is 
the common opinion that he was a kind of a large water-dog, 
with a broad tail, called a Beaver. It is a crafty, cunning ani- 
mal, and yet quite innocen:. Some of the^e animals were 
doubtless in the river Teifs in the time of Giraldus, Âreh^ 
deacon of Brecknock, who wrote the history of Wales about 
the year 1189. It is» hov/ever, strange that such a story as 
the foUowiug is now prevalent respecting him. Tradition 
says that he was a monster of uncommon size, and that when 
taken and fastened with an iron chain, nothing but the twin 
oxen could drag him out of the water, i would therefore 
conclude that the Afanc y llyn is the Alligator, or a kind of 
Crocodile, a very dangerous animal, of an amazing size, which 
will swallow a man entire» as it has sometimes happened. 
About the year 1789, one of them swallowed three men in 
less than a quarter of an hour* This frightful animal is very 
common in the rivers and lakes in Africa and America ; and 
who can tell but some of them were formerly in the lakes in 
Wales ? In former times, wolves were common in this coun* 
try, but at the present day there is not one in the island ; and, 
if the ^fanc is the Crocodile, it is probable that it was by 
destroying some such frightful monster as this, that the twin 
oxen were made use of; and that they effected his destruc* 
tion.by drawing him out of the river, to the great joy of the 
whole country. 

The old Welsh language contmued unmixed and uncor- 
rupted until of late years. This cannot be said with proprie- 
ty of any other language, except of that of the Jews and the 
Arabians. It is not easy to understand the Welsh language 
fully without also having some knowledge of the Hebrew, 
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liatin, Greek, and Irish, for these foar langaages afe closely 
connected with the Welsh, let. Of the Hebrew, there are 
toany words that have found their way into our's, notwith- 
standing the confusion'at the tower of Babel, snch as the fol- 
lowing: Achen^ anndon^ bwth^ cad^ caer^ eeg, cefn, coppa, 
tyllell, golwythy magwyr^ neuadd^ odyn, potten, ted, tarn^ 
men ; in English, Genealogy, perjury, booth, battle, ipouth, 
back, top, knife, collpp, ivall, liali, kiln, paunch, tall, dung- 
hrli; with a lijultilude of others, between which and the Welsh 
there is little or no difference. 2d. As to the Latin, there is 
such a multitude of words in our language and that of the old 
Italians, having the same sound and meaning, that a person 
might think the two nations were of the same origin. That 
our ancestors borrowed many of their words, during their 
dominion in Britain, no sensible man will deny. Itislikely, 
however, that the Italians had borrowed from our ancestors, 
when, as yet, they were comparatively an insignificant peo. 
pie, and the Britons were their masters. This is certainly 
true, and is confirmed by their own history. 3d. As to the 
Greeks, it is no wonder that tiiere is so much similarity be- 
tween their lang^iage and the Welsh, when it is considered 
that Brutus was a Greeli, or that, at least» he was not a Welsh- 
man. The same letters that our ancestors at first made use 
of were also the characters used by the Greeks, as is testified 
by Julius Csesar. 4tU. As to the Irish, I have already shewn 
thai they and the Welsh were the same people, from the same 
original stock ; and it is impossible fully to understand the 
ndmes of our rivers, mountains, forests, villages, âcc. without 
understanding the Irish Janguage. 

It is true that there are many words in the Welsh language 
having the same sound and meaning as coiresponding words 
in the Ejigljsh ; and, of late, English words have multiplied 
tjpon U3. It is, however, a mistake to think that it is from 
the English we have had all the words that are of the same 
Sound and si^iiiiicalion as those in the English language ; for 
the English, or iSaxons, were many years in the service of 
the Hriions, until they proved treacherous ; and it is natural 
to suppose that, during this time, they borrowed many words 
from their masiers. The following are a few out of many 
of thiîin : Jìyc'an, bargerXt cap, cadpen, cost^ crcfft^ crtO" 
per^ ctvcwcUit, côispwl^ cwpU cwppan^ cweryly dart, egr^ 
ffad, ffair^ffoU g'd'it gfonyn, happuSfhapJittt hittia^ ingc, 


Mfrai, Retefmrd, tnalaii, maer^ pert, plas, iiwrnaif êiop^ 
tane, tafem, twTj tiler, ystryd,* All thcFe words, with 
many more, are to be fouad m the writtng» of Dafydd ap 
. Gwilym, an eminent poet who wrote about the year 1380. 
Few persons in his time took any delight in speaking; the 
English language, although they were well acquainted with 
the Latin, the Greek, and the Hebrew ; and it is doubtful 
whether the poet.just mentioned, or any priest or gentleman, 
■ox man of learning, in that age, understood the English lan- 
guage, as we may naturally infer from the following remark- 
able relation : ^^ A nobleman from the island of Anglesea, 
named Owen Tvdob, Was married to qiieen Catharine, who 
.was formerly the wife of Hekry V., king of England- 
As Catharine had been raised in France, she knew no differ- 
ence between the Welsh and the English people, until she 
married Owen Tudor. Shortly after her marriage, she ex- 
pressed a strong desire to see a number of her husband't 
countrymen, in order that she might ascertain whether they 
were such worthless people as the English represented them 
to he. About this time, Owen Tudor and his queen were 
taken prisoners at Chester. Owen sent for several of his 
kinsmen, and especiaUy for two dignified gentlemen, who 
.wore nearly related and very dear to him. These were 
JoRWBRTH AP Meredyih and HowEL Llewelyn. Nearly 
one hundred of the principal gentlemen in Wales visited him 
on^ this occasion, who, although they were honorable and 
learned men, could not speak a word of Eiiglish ; for, when 
the queen addressed them in French and English, they could 
not answer her. This caused her to remark, that thpy were 
the most sprightly, gay dumb creatures she had ever seen." 
It is easy to infer from this, that the most polished classes in 
Wales were at this period totally unacquainjed with 
the English language. This was about the year 1430. It 
is therefore certain that the words above mentioned," selected 
from the poetry c^ Dafydd ap Gwilym, are genuine Welsh, 
from which language they were undoubtedly borrowed by the 
English. That very learned Welshman, Dr. Davies, ac « 
knowledges these and many other words tq. be of Welsh 
origin. 

* In English, Backles, bargain, cap, captain, cost, erail, crupper, 
eaekold, catch pole, couple, cup, quarrel, dart, eager, failf false, fair, 
fool, grain, happy, hap, hat, ink, livery, leopard, malice, niayor, pert/ 
IMilace, journey, «hop, taek, tavern, tower, tiJer, street. 


Thi0» however» bean no eomparison to the multitude of 
words which the English h^ve at various periods borrowed 
from other languages, in order to enrich their own, which it 
now almost perfect. A large portion of it is French, inter- 
spersed with a few words of old English.* The chronicle 
says : *' In the time of William the Conqueror» there was 
not one English officer in the country : indeed, it was con- 
sidered a reproach to be called an Englishman, or to form a 
connection by marriage with one of that nation ; because 
Ihey were very much and very generally disliked. From 
this it is evident that, at that time, all the leading men in 
England were either Normans or French, or descendants of 
the ancient Britons.. Hence arose the proverb, ** Jack weidd 
be a gentleman, but he can speak no French." 

It is true that a great many technical terms, peculiar to we 
law, have been obsoIjBte since king Howel's code was dis- 
ciontinued. The majority of his laws remained in force un- 
til the time of Henry ViH., who was a great grandchild of 
Owen Tudor, of Anglesea. As it respects common matters, 
however, the language is nearly as pure and intelligible as it 
was twelve hundred years ago, as will appear from a com- 
parison with the poetry of Taliesin, written about A.D. 540 ; 
of Aneurin Gwawdrydd, written A.D. 550 ; of Myrddin 
Wyllt, written A.D. 570 ; and of Llywarch Hen, wsitten 
A.D. 590, 


* Since this work was first published, we presume, a great numbe» 
of the ancient English words of which the author here speaks havo 
become obsolete. There is one word, in particular, which is un- 
doubtedly of English derivation, but is never heard in England, (at 
least, in its original sense,) except in the county of York, and there 
it passes current only amongst the uneducated portion of the commu^ 
nity. It is true it appears in the dictionaries, without even the com- 
mon mark prefixed to words ' not in use ;' but, beyond the limits we 
have mentioned, it is not known as an English word. It is the won) 
ADDLE, ^ to earn.* There are doubtless many other words, with 
which we are unacquainted ; but we single this out from amongst 
the rest, as having fallea under our own observation.-^ Pu9 'a. 
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CllAPTER L-^^Respeeting the preaching of the Gospei 
throughout the world, particularly in Britain ; by whom 
preachedf and at what time. 

The world having been two * thousand years without any 
written law, and having existed two thousand years more 
under the Mosaic dispensation,* the '* seed of the Woman'' 
came to '* bruise the serpent's head," in the person of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. This age is called, in 
«cfiptare, the end of the world, {Heb. ir. 26,) and the latter 
times, (1 Tim. iv. 1.) It is the age or dispensation of the 
Gospel to which St. Paul refers in these expressions. At 
the commencement of the Christian era, that remarkable 
prophecy of Jacob respecting his son Judah was fulfilled : 
'* Ttie sceptre shall not depart from Jqdah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come." Gen. xlix. 10. 
The meaning is, that the supreme government should con- 
tinue in the tribe of Judah, until Christ the Lord should ap- 
pear ; and that then the sceptre — that is, the reyal authority, 
should cease in that tribe forever. This was ^11 fulfilled in 
the time of Christ. It was then that Canaan, the country 
of the Jews, was subdued by Augustus Caesar» .j|tto ftp- 

* Fide Ü9S, Chron. Sacu^ c* 2, p. 44, ŷc,* •• ky^ 
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pointed Hesod as their king. Herod, lest the Jews should 
rebel against hiizi, put their chief men to death, especially 
those who were ^ the royal house of Judah. The provi- 
dence of 6ox> is the more manifest in the fulfilment of this 
prophecy, inasmuch as it was this tribe alone which returned 
entire and unbroken from the captivity of Babylon.^ The 
rest were scattered amongst the gentiles, and at last became 
the same people with them. 

The Romans had a great temple, which they called the 
" Temple of Peace." When its foundations were laid, they 
consulted the Oraclef as to its duration. The Oracle an- 
swered, *' It will stand until a son is born of a virgin." 
When they heard this, they were greatly delighted, and 
danced for joy, imagining ; that it would endure for erer ; 
but, on the very night that Christ was born, it fell, and be- 
came a heap of ruins ; and; although it was rebuilt, it was 
soon afterwards burnt with aerial íìre.:|: 

Augustus Caesar refused to be called Lord, because the 
tiORU OF Lords was born into the world, although he was 
not aware of the circumstance. When he consulted the 
Oracle respecting aii heir to the crown after his death, it i» 
said that he received the following answer : 

Hebraeus puer injungit, Divum Dominator, 

Hacce domo fugere, et rursum me inferna Subrie f 

Ergo tacens Âris posthac discedito nostris.§ 

A Hebrew youth, whom every god obeys. 
Commands me hence into the shades below ; 
Whilst silence, then, this Oracle displays, 
Let not your footsteps near our altars go. 

* Juda sola emersit e captivitate^ ÿc. Spanhemé Dub» 
Evan. p. 244. 

t «Ŵ sort of sanctuary image supposed to possess the 
spirit of divination. 

t Turs. Hist. p. 202. * 

\ This is one of the many passag^es in the writings of the Roma» 
poets, which are believed by some to have a direct reference to our 
Saviour. Whether they had or not, we of course cannot say ; but, 
whilst we give credit to those who entertain this opinion, we beg^ 
leave respectfully to differ from them, although we should probably 
find some difficulty in convincing tfaem of tlwir error. — Pub"», 
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Tho news of the miracles performed by our "Lera was 
soon spread abroad, not only in and jabout Jerusalem, but 
through all the surrounding country ; and many of the gen- 
try or leaders of the people greatly desired to see him. 
Herod *was exceeding glad when he saw Jesus; for he was de- 
sirous to see him of a long season, because he had heard ibany 
things of him, and he hoped to have seen some miracle done 
by him.' Luke xxiii. 8. Zaccheas also, who was the chief 
among the publicans, and a man of wealth, climbed up int(í 
a sycamore-tree to see him. Luke xix. 2, 3, 4. Such mira- 
cles as our Lord performed had never before been heard of, 
since the foundation of the world. This caused many of the 
wise men of the gentiles to seek him diligently. Amongst 
others, an illustrious chief wrote to an assembly of great 
men at Rome, to the following effect : '* There hath appeared 
in these days a man of great virtue, named Jesus Christ, 
who is still living. The people account him a prophet, but 
his disciples call him the Son of God. He raises the dead, 
and brings them to life, and heals all manner of sickness and 
disease. He is of a handsome personal appearance. His 
hair is of a light red color, straight, reaching to his ears ; 
from thence, downwards, it is somewhat curly, and of a 
lighter color, spreading about his shoulders, and parted on 
the top of his head, according to the custom of the Naza- 
renes. His forehead is smooth, his face fair and without 
spot, and his mouth and nose so comely that they cannot be 
equalled. His beard is the same color as his hair : it is 
not long, but pointed. His eyes are blue and keen: his 
looks spiritual and intelligent. He is severe in his reproofs, 
kind and tender in his exhortations. His discourses are 4e* 
lightful, and delivered with solemnity. No one remembers 
to have seen him laugh, but many have seen him weep. In 
short, he is a man whe excelieth all others in the comeliness 
and beauty of his person, and the just and regular proportion 
of every member of his body." 

About the year 1719, there was found at a place called 
fìryngwyn, in the island of Anglèsea, amidst of a heap of 
«tones, a coin of brass, having a representation of Jesus 
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iDhrist oa on» tld«« aeeordÌDg with tha foregaing deicripti«B ) 
aad, on tht other, <* This ii Jestti Christ the Mediitor."^ 

In the eighteenth year of the reign of Tiberius C^ssas, 
Jestrs Christ suffered for the ein of the world. It is thought 
he was about thirty-fdur years of age. Pilate was desirous of 
releasing him ; but the Jews cried out, ^* If you let this man 
go, thou art not Caesar's friend." He then delivered him to 
tfiem to be crucified, Pilate was afraid that the government 
of Judea would be taken f^m him, if Cttsar should hear that 
he had spared Jesus, who was accused of an intention to be- 
come the liing of the Jews - although our blessed saviour had 
no desire of becoming a temporal king ; for he told them that 
his kingdom was *' not of this world." But, with all the anxh* 
•ty and cunningness of Pilate to continue himself in office, 
he toon afterwards lost the good will and favor of his roaster, 
and was banished by the command of Caesar to a strange 
country : where, under the sorrows of his heart and the stings 
of a guilty conscience, he stabbed himself witha dagger, and, 
like Judas, *» went to. his own place.*' 

The Jews also were obliged to drink a full cup of the in* 
digration of the Lord against tiiem ; for, in forty years after 
the sufferings of Chiist, at the feast of Pastover,. (at which 
time they sacrificed the Lord of Life) when alUhe inhabitanta 
of lodeahad come from far and near to sacrifice at the temple 
in Jerusalem, (as they were wont to do once every year,) 
TiTus Vespasian, emperor of Rome, came with an army 
ugainst their devoted city. There were in Jerusalem at that 
time more than two miitinns of people. The almost innujier* 
able multitude would have been able to face all their enemies, 
if ihey had been unanimous and at peace with each other : 
but behold them, by the righteous judgment of God, at vari« 
ance with each other ! 'I hey considered not the public good. 
One party was arrayed against another, (for the city was 
divided into many parties^) all of whom were continually 
murdeiing and burning each other without mercy. The Ro» 
mans had but little more to do than to keep them within tha 
eity. The diSerent parties went on murdering each other in 
the most cruel manner : indeed, such was the slaughter, that 
a person could scarcely walk the streets on account of tht 

* Pol, Man. Antiq. p. 92, 
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A»aâ mroaift» which ehoked up Oi^ wa^ $ «ad the ttoiiẃ woi 
M ttrong at deadly poison. \ 

Besides this, the famine was so severe that they were oblig- 
ed to eat old shoes, and the offensive and putrid carcases of 
the dead ; and, even worse than this, (horrible as it is to re- 
late,) '* The hands of pitiful women have sodden their own 
children." Lam» iv. 10. This is testi&ed by their own 
countryman JosEPHUs,''^ who was an eye witness to what he 
relates. On account of the severity of the famine, thousands 
and thousands of them escaped secretly out of the city ; but 
then ttie Romans arrested and detained them.. The com- 
mander of the Roman army, Titus Vespasian, was naturally 
a mild, meek man ; but at this time, when the Jews had neither 
favor with God nor man, he commanded ail who escaped from 
Jerusalem to be crucified. Thousands of them were thut 
executed^ — sometimes as many as five hundred in a day, for 
inany days together, until there was no more room to erect 
crosses, nor a sufficiency of wood to niake new ones. Thus 
those who cried earnestly against Christ, ** Crucify him,"&c» 
were at length filled to satiety with their own devices and in* 
Tentions. 

Our Lord foresaw these days when he said, *' Then shall 
be great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of 
the world to this time — no, nor ever shall be." Aiatt. xxir* 
21. Let the reader imagine that he sees Jerusalem surround- 
ed with a mighty army, and the citizens within murdering 
one another like infuriated fiends — the streets filled with dead 
carcases, bathed in all manner of impurities: let him imagino 
that he smells the stench, and feels the vapor arising, wiih 
force enough to poison all who come out of their houses : let 
him think that he sees the inhabitants burning and destroying 
barns and all manner of food that had been prepaied ior to 
support of man : let him try to portray to himself the sight 
of a survivor wading to his knees in the blood and filih of 
these dead bodies — ay, and compelled to eat them, to sati fy 
the voracious craving oi his appetite : in a word, let him im- 
agine that he hears the cries, lame tations, and groans, in 
every corner of the unhappy city, and that neither God nor 
Kan flhewe any compassion upon the sufferers. Let a mai 

* Joi. de BeU. Jud. Lib» 7. C. 9. 
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!'think, I say^ that he witnesses all this, and mueh more, avd 
he will then doubtless conclude that the tribulations were 
great, '* su^h as were not since the beginning of the world to 
that time — no, nor ever shall be." 

But in the midst of all this massacre, murder, and burning, 
there was not so much as one christiaft there to suffer the 
least affliction. The christians had all withdrawn to a village 
not far off, and were as safe as Lot was at Zoar when Sodom 
and Gomorrah were in flames, and the wicked inhabitants 
were roasting alive in the midst of fire and brimstone. Gen, 
six. Thus, when the arm of the Lord was stretched out iu 
judgment against' the whole nation of the Jews — while the 
pestilence, the sword, and the famine were sweeping off 
thousands of them every day, the Christians, by the favot and 
goodness of God, were secure and without fear — relying 
upon the strong arm of the Almighty. 

When we read in scripture of the disciples wondering at 
the beauty and magnificence of the temple at Jerusalem, Christ 
tells them, that ** there should not be left one stone upon 
another that should not be thrown down." There was no 
building in the world that could be compared with the temple 
when our Saviour made this remark. The prophecy was 
fulfilled ; for, when the Romans had conquered and subdued 
Jerusalem, although Titus did all he could to save the temple, 
yet God had ordained otherwise. Not^yilhstanding the beau- 
ty of its sculpture, and the brightness of its precious stones. 
It was burnt to ashes; and Jerusalem, which had been so late- 
ly considered the queen of the cities of the world, was flaming 
awfully to the skies, and thousands of its wicked inhabitants 
eonsuming in the midst of it. 

m 

Historians say that one million of the Jews, of all ages and 
degrees, lost their lives, either by fire, or the sword, or by 
famine, during this siege. Tens of thousands of them, espe- 
cially of those who were under twenty years of age, were 
sent as slaves to all parts of the world : they were driven en- 
tirely out of their own country, and from that*day to this 
they have never had possession or authority therein. They 
• wei« esteemed as little betterthan beasts. The flesh of a Jew 
was so contemptible, and of so little value, that we read' of 
thirty of them sold for one penny — yea, like rejected goods 
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worth little or nothing, the Romans offered tbém for sale as 
slaves to all countries, and the remnant of those who were 
left alive were scattered over the face of the world, until they 
had no city, no home, no government of their ows, but were 
a bye- word amongst the nations.^ 

I shall conclude this melancholy account with one small 
addition. About three hundred years after the sufferings of 
Christ, a wicked man of tne name of Julian attempted to 
restore the Jews to their own country. This man had once 
professed to be a Christian, but he denied the faith, and be- 
came a pagan, and is therefore called Julian the Apostate. 
This man, out of malice to the Christians, gave the Jews all 
possible encouragement to set up anew the law of Moses, and 
to repair or rebuild the temple at Jerusalem ; but it would have 
been as easy for him to climb to heaven upon his feet, as to 
try to keep up what God would cast down. To work, how- 
ever, they w'ent with great resolution. Such was their zeal 
and anxiety to finish the work, that the females assisted them 
with all their might; but, after much difficulty and fatigue, 
the Almighty sent an earthquake, which overthrew the whole 
work, and all the mechanics who were engaged in it* were 
cut oflf by the righteous judgment of God, for their presump- 
tion # 

* Attempts have been made, of late years, to re-establish tho Jews 
in their ancient city of Jerusalem — not by the power of the sword, 
but by the power of wealth. The leading monied men of that race, 
in Europe, including Baron Rothschild and others equally eminent, 
have had it in contemplation to purchase the site of the present city 
of Jerusalem, with the intention of providing a home for the descend- 
ants of Jacob, and of commjnirling together in one mass the various 
sects of the Jewish people which he scattered throughout the world. 
Whether the calling together of the Jews, and the re-modelling of 
their ancient forms of government, will be effected through this 
means, it is difficult and, indeed, impossible to say ; but of this wq aro 
assured — the Jews will one day or other (and we believe the time is 
not far distant) be exalted again to their former rank amonget the 
nations of the earth, and be the favored people of the Lord. The en- 
deavors made in the British Parliament, to remove the disabilities 
under which they lie in England, will, if effectual, lead to similar mea- 
sures of redress in other parts of Europe ; and wc may hail the first 
signal of success as the dawn of a bright and gloriou% day, which 
shall disenthrall the nation of God's own choice, and place them where 
they might now have been, but for their obstinacy and unbelief-— i» 
tho very first rank in the sscale oi nations. — Pub's* 
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It might QAturany bare beenioppoaed that the Jewt womTcF 
have taken warning by inch evident manifeatationa of the 
Almighty's power and vengeance ; bat^ atubboruneas ia the 
peculiar characteristic of that racCé They did not see the 
hand that smote them, but, with a blindnesa approaching to 
infatuation, they considered these calamities as rather the 
results of accident, than as the punishment due for their 
crimes and ingratitude. With this foolish imagination ia 
their hearts, they re-couimenced the work, but, whilst they 
weie engaged, a flaming fire burst from under the foundation, 
and entirely consumed the building, togetlier with ail who 
were employed in its erection.* 

So much for the Jews and their temple. We will now re- 
turn to the sufferings of our Lord. We are informed {Lukt 
zxiii. 44) that ** there was darkness over all the earth from 
the sixth to the ninth hour." It was not a natural ecii} se of 
the sun, (for that can occur only at the time of the new moon,) 
but an extraordinary display of the power of God. At this 
time the moon was full, and the occurrence made such an ini* ' 
pression upon the minds of many of the Jews and the gen- 
tiles, that they acknowledged that Jesus was the Son of God*. 
Matt, xxvii. 54. It is said that a celebrated philosopher at 
Athens, struck by this unusual event, exclaimed. *' Either 
the world is at an end, or the Son of God is suffering/' He 
therefore commanded an altar to be erected, with this inscrip* 
tion : ** To the ttnknoum God.'*^ It is very probable that 
this was the altar spoken of by St. Paul, when disputing 
with the Athenians. Acts xvii. At the same time, a wizard 
from Ireland told his king (in consideration of the darknesa) 
that the Lord of the world was suffering. f 

We will now say a few words in relation to the preaching 
of the Gospel, particularly in the island of Britain. The 
Apostles did not commence .the work of preaching the Gos* ^ 
pel to all nations, immediately after thp resurrection of Jesus 
Christ; but, for several years, they confined their ministry 
exclusively to the Jews — offering for their acceptance the 
promises and consolations of the ^evr Testament of their 
Lord and Master. This was in accordance with their iastrue- 

* Sozom, Hist. Edes. h 5, c. *1. 
t Lhyd Irish Diet, in voc. 


lì^t^a B«ginniii( at /•»$ lien." LtJike xir. 17« 80 fvA 
tod BarnabM told them : ** it was necessary that the weixi of 
God should first have beeo spoken unto yon.*' vfldt xiii. 46. 
As they were in the most wretched condition, (although they 
were in covenant with God, being the children of Abraham,) 
so they were favored with the first offers of mercy, which 
were continually urged upon their attention, year a/ter year» 
without any intermission, until the persecution spoken of in 
Acta xiii. 46 — a period of ten years after the ascension of 
Christ to the right hand of God. Then, when they had re* 
jected the word of God, and adjudged themselves unworthy 
of eternal life --when they had turned a deaf ear to tho 
words of exhortation, and laughed at the threatened pnni»h« 
mentof their impenitence— when prejadiceand unbelief had 
so blinded their understandings, that they could see »0 beau*^ 
ty, no loveliness, no sincerity, no hopes of salvation, save 
in the now obsolete dispensation under which their fathers 
had worshipped,— the Apostles turned to the gentiles ; thus 
fulfilling the words of the prophet, spoken through the in« 
sptration of the Holy Ghost, ^I will give tliee for alight 
unto the gentiles." Isaiah xlix. 6. 

Petkr preached to the Jews, especially such of them aa 
were scattered amongst the gentiles in the East ; and even* 
tnaliy suffered martyrdom in the city of Rome, being cruci* 
fied with his head downwards. Adtdrxw went to Scythia 
and Achata. James, the son of Zebedee, was slain by 
Herod. Actn xii. Philip travelled towards the West, as far 
as France, and some say to Britain. Paul also sojourned 
in many parts of Europe, and, accordif^g to the opinion of 
mnny learned men, visited and preached ihe Gospel in this 
island. John directed his course to Ephesus. BABTHOto* 
Xfiw sailed to Armenia and the adjoining countries. Thomas 
went to Ethiopia and Judea. Jakes, the son of Alpheus, 
was ordained bishop of Jerusalem, where ho remained I0 
feed, to counsel, and console the church of God. 

I will now confine myself to the British island. We will 
inquire, in the first place, at what period the preaching of 
the Gospel was introduced there, and what sucoess attended 
its promulgation in the early ages. It is certain that the light 
of Christianity shed its cheering rays over onr country at s 
very early period j for our countryman , Gildas, speaks irsrjr 


]»lainly and décidedljr upon the subject. After describing 
the battle between the Britons, under Boadicea their queen, 
and the Roinans under Pauhnua, about the year 61, (as it is 
related in the first part of this history,) he says: <' After a 
blaek-frost and a severe winter, Christ, the sun of righteous- 
ness, arose, and warmed our country with the rays of his 
heavenly doctrine ; although the chief council of Rome op- 
posed and sought to impede the progress of the Gospel."* 
This is the substance of what Gildas says in relation to this 
point ; and I think it will go far to conârm the assertion above 
made. 

It is evident, from this testimony, that the Gospel wai 
preached in this country as early as the year 62 or 63, at the 
farthest. It is unnecessary to multiply proofs, by referring 
to the opinions of other distant authors. Gildas is the most 
ancient British writer whose works are now extant. The 
rest place confidence in him, and copy from his writings. 
Having gone to the fountain head, therefore, we may ex-» 
pect to arrive at the truth, pure and unadulterated. 

When Gildas asserts that the Senate of Rome opposed and 
endeavored to impede the spread of the Gospel, we are to 
understand that it was a practice amongst the Romans for the 
governors of the different provinces to inform the Emperor 
of every extraordinary event which occurred within their 
jurisdiction* Hence, when Pilate, who was governor of 
Judea, ascertained beyond a doubt that Jesus Christ had 
risen from the dead, and ascended to heaven, he sent word to 
the Emperor Tibebias, who, upon hearing the strange intel- 
ligence, called together his chief councillors, and requested 
them to admit Jesus Christ to a rauk amongst their gods ; 
for it was not lawful for the Romans to deify any individuals 
without the consent and approbation of the Senate. The 
proposal of tbe^emperor was rejected by the Senate, who 
were indignant because the people had dared to woiship 
Christ before thev had examirted into his merits, and ascer- 
tained whether or not he was worthy of a seat amongst the 
gods. However, notwithstanding this rejection by the 8enate, 
the emperor himself adhered to the opinion he had formed, 
retained his respect and veneration for Jesus Christ, and be- 

* Oild. de Excid. Gent, Britannic, p, 9. Edit. Joss. 
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hayed with great kindaesa towards hia profeaaed followera-— 
favoring them with liberty and the peaceable enjoyment of 
their possessions, and punishing all those who sailed against 
or falsely accused them. 

^ Although we have thus easily found out the precise time 
when the Gospel was first preached in this country, yet it is 
difficult to ascertain who were the heralds of these **good 
tidings of great joy." It is the common opinion» that Joseph 
of Arimathea, who buried Jesus after his crucifixion, was 
the first Gospel messenger in Britain. The brief history of 
his coming here is this : When the Christians were.scatteied 
by the persecution spoken of in •Seta viii., some of them 
found their way to one country, and some to another. At 
this time, Joseph, Lazarus, JMary Magdalene, Martha, 
and many others, were taken prisoners by the Jews ; and, 
because they did not wish to put them to death, but to make 
their torments as lingering as possible, they placi^d them ii> a 
ship without either mast, sail, or rudder, that they might 
be in constant fear for their lives, either from shipwreck or 
famine.* But God, who is *' a very present help in trouble," 
was their direetor. He watched and presided over them, 
until they landed, in perfect safety and in good health, in 
some part of France. 

There they met with Philip the Apostle, who was disi- 

ëuting and reasoning with the* Druids, th^e pagan priests of 
iritain and FKince before the introduction of Christianity. 
After the customary salutations, and having rested themselves 
for some time, Philip advised Joseph and twelve of his com- 
panions to sail for Britain. As they were endowed with the 
gift of tongues, they understood the language of every na- 
tion under the sum they therefore preached to the Britons in 
pure and genuine Welsh. The subject upon which they 
chiefly discour&ed was Idolatry— the worshipping of images 
and false gods. They described their idols after the manner 
of the scriptures : *' They have mouths, but they speak not : 
«yes have they, but they see not : they have ears, but they 
hear not ; neither is there any breath in their mouths." They 

* Vide Uss, Britan. Edeu Aivtiq, c. 2. p. 7, 8, 4-#. Ed- 
Lond. 1087. 
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explained (o them the nature of the trne God, the Creator of 
heaven and earth ; that He was a Spirit of infinite wisdom 
and power. They told them hew Man fell from his original 
state of purity and blessedness, and how corrupt and prone 
to evil He had been ever sitice he lost the favor of his Maker. 
They then urged upon them the necessity of a Saviour to 
atone for their sins, and to render satisfaction to the justice 
of an oiTended God ; and of their iudispcnsable need of the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, to sanctify their obdurate hearts, sad 
to bring them into a state of union with Christ Jesus. 

The preaching of these h^ly men made such an impression 
fin Meurio ap Gwawdrydu, the king of Britain, on Co£L» 
his son, and on AaiFoa, chief captain of the army, that, 
like Agrippa, they were '* almost persuaded to be Christianif." 
Jtets xxvi. For fear, however, of creating confusion in the 
country, (snch are the imaginations of the carnal mind,) they 
eouiinued to adiicre to the religion in which they had been 
educated ; but thousands of the people, together with a 
number of their rulers and gentry, when they saw the mirt- 
cles which these messengers of God wrought in His name, 
turned from their idols, embraced the Christian faith, and 
were baptised, both men and women. Nor was this in any 
wise displeasing to the king and his court ^ for, besides 
giving them leave to preach the Gospel without interrupttion, 
he ptesented Joseph with the i^sland of Fallen, in Somerset- 
shire ; and gave to each of the others as much land as could 
be ploughed with one plough in a year, towards their 
support. 

# 

When Joseph saw the prosperity which attended his first 
ministration of the Gospel, he rejoiced in spirit, and built a 
church on the island of Fallen. If we can place confidence 
in an old tradition, Joseph consecrated this church to the 
Virgin Mary. It is added, in the same tradition, that when, 
some centuries afterwards, David, the archbishop, was about 
to consecrate that church, Jesus Christ appeared to him in t 
dream, and forbade him, declaring that he himself had con- 
secrated-it, together with the burial-ground connected with 
it. This is only a fabricated story of the Papists, as the 
late bishop of Worcester has proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt to those who will obey the dictates of reason, and sub- 
mit to the authority of the ancient historians.* 

♦ Stillingfleet Orig. Britannic, c. 1, |). 11. 
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Although, in the foregoing sketch of the early preaching 
of the Gospel in Britain, there are some few circumstances 
mentioned which are highly improbable, we ape sot to reject 
pi to doubt the whole : if we do, we can with as much pro- 
prietv deny the authenticity of ancient hi«iory generally, be- 
cause tradition has been the ground-work of many of its nar- 
rations. It is generally believed that Joseph oi' Arimalhea 
visited aud preached on this island, notwithstanding the ac- 
count we have of his coming is somewhat mingled wtth su- 
perstition. It is certain^ however, that some of the Apostles» 
or one of the seventy disciples, came to this country 5 for 
Gildas (as we have already remarked) testifies plainly as to 
1^16 precise time of their arrival ; and Eos also, who wrote 
about the year 329, maintains the same fact, although^ he 
does not name the messengiers who conveyed the Gospel 
hither.* Some of the learned, "indeed, contend that St. Paul 
was also here, if not at the same time with Joseph, yet. 
shortly after. There is no doubt that St. Paul was in Spain, 
as we may infer from his epistle to llie Romans^ c, xv. v. 24, 
From thence he sojourned (says an old writer)! from one 
country to another, in imitation of the course of that glorious 
liuninary, the sun, of which it is said, '' His going forth is 
from the end of the heavens, and his circuit unto the ends of 
it.'' Psalm xix. 5. Clement speaks with still greater plain- 
ness and precision, and affirms that he travelled from Spain 
to the extremity of the VVcst;^ by which, it is believed, he 
meant the island of Britain : and, to remove every shadow of 
doubt as to the meaning of ** the extremity of tHe West," 
another old writer says, in so many words, that St. Paul 
preached in Britain.§ It is said, iurther, that St* Paul or- 
dained Aristobulns, of whom he speaks in Bom. xvi. 10, as 
a bishop in this country. 

I shall here relate a remarkable, yet true story, which has 
not hitherto been published in the Welsh language. A young 
woman, who was born and raised in Britain, had the princi- 
pal agency in directing St. Paul to hei native country. He 
alludes to her in his epistle to Timothy^ under the name of 

♦ Euaéb^ Demon. Evang. L 3, c. 7, p, 113. 
t Hieronym. 

I Clem. Horn. Epist. ad Corinth, p. S. 
§ Theod, torn. 4, term. 9, p. 106. 


Clavdia. 2 Ttm* ìt. 31. Her name at homo was Gwladya 
Ruffydd. This lady was taken to Rome in company with 
Caractacus, the brave prince who so nobly contended with the 
Romans, aa related in the preceding part of this history. 
She wa» there married to a nobleman called Pudens, who 
was one of the saints of Csesar's hpusehold, (Philip, iv. 22) 
crone of the emperor's courtiers. St. Paul, in 2 7Vm. iv.^ 
speaks of him by this name, when he says, " Pudens, and 
Linus, and Claudia greet thee." Linns was their son. ,Ho 
was the first bishop of Rome,* or the first Pope who resided 
there, although he was not kno^vn by that appellation in the 
primitive church. Inasmuch, then, as St. Pan! was go inti- 
mate with this fannily, and had been chiefly instrumental in 
their conversion, Claudia persuaded him, after much earne£t 
entreat}', to bend his course towards Britain, that her country- 
men might obtain from him some knowledge of llie Christian 
religion. Here we find a lady, originally from Wales, whose 
name is recorded ifi the New Testament, and whose zeal for 
the glory of God was so fervent that she could not rest satis- 
fled with being a Christian herself, but was anxious that all 
her countrymen should be favored with an opportunity of 
bearing the glad tidings of salvation, from the rnouth of thç 
most devoted champion of the Cross. 

Claudia was a lady of such ^reat personal beauty and holi- 
ness of life, that she became a theme of commendation to the 
poets of that age : amongst other laudatory stanzas, was thç 
following : 

Claudia cocruleis cum sis RufHna Britannia 
Edita, cur LatisD pectora plebis habes ? 
Quale decus formsD ? Romanam credere mat/ei 
Italides possunt : Atthidet esse suam If 

Martial, lib. 11, epi. 54^ 

* Vide Ü.S8, BriU Edes. Antiq» c, 1, /)• 6. 
t jFor a versification of this^ see the jLdtìehdjl» 
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CHAPTER II.— Lies ap CoeU or Luciui, the Jtrsi king 
who embraced the Chiistianfaith—'A great perteeutiom ŷ 
the Christians in Britain — The martyrdom of Alban^^ 
The Hereby of Anus-^The Heresy of Morgan-^ the com* 
ing of Garmon and Litpiis to Britain from France^ The 
fortn of prayer made use of by the Primitive Church in 
Britain. 

The freat and mighty Apostle, St. Paul, having preached 
th§ Gospel amongst the Britons, and they having become so 
well established in the principles of religion, it is not sur- 
prising that the Christian failh spread amongst them with 
great rapidity. Indeed, the word of life extended so widely, 
that there was scarcely a section of the island where thd 
joyful sound of the Gospel was not heard, in the course of a 
few years. 

Sonie time during the year 197, Tertullian, an ancient 
teacher in Africa, thus commended the Britons .on account of 
the increase of Christianity amongst them : "The Christiaa 
faith (said he) has penetl-ated into every quarter of their 
country— even into those parts which the sword of the Ro- 
mans could never subdue.*** It is true that Tertullian lived 
at a great distance from Britain, and, consequently, what ha 
said was upon the authority of others ; yet there can be no 
doubt that the Gospel had spread exceedingly, or it would not 
have been considered a matter of importance in a country so 
remote as Africa. *^ So mightily grew the word of God and 
prevailed.'^ Acts xix. 20. 

The next account we have of the Primitive Church in 
Britain is about the year 160, when Lles ap Coel, or Lu- 
cius, who was then king over a great part of England, be- 
came a convert to Christianity. This was the country, 
above sll others in the world, where the promise made to the 
Christian Church was first fulfilled : *• And kings shall be thy 
nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothtrs : they 
shall bow down to thee with their face toward the earth, and 
lick up the dust of thy feet ; and thou shalt know that I am 
the Lord." Isaiah xlix. 23. This prophecy, I say, was ful- 

^ Tertid. advers. Judmos. c. 7« 
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fiUed in Britain at an earlier period than in any other ^onntrj 
in Ihe world ; for it was here Uiat the first king in all Chriat- 
endjm received baptism. 

Although the Christian religion, as I said befdret had 
taken deep root in every part of the kingdom, yet the majority 
of the great men continued to adhere to their old religion and 
the doctrines of the Draids. One cause of this was, that the 
Romans, most oi whom were decided enemies to Christianity» 
at this time possessed great influence in Britain. The Lord» 
however, was ple&jed to revoai himself in an extraordinary 
manner, as a prayer-hearing God ; and the circumstancee at* 
tending this display of his goodness made a lasting impressioQ 
upon the minds of the people generally throughout Europe. 
When the emperor of Rome, Marcus Aurblius, was at war 
with a bold and dariiig people towasds th^ North, his army 
were at ono time ready to perish for want of water. More 
than half of them were Chriatians, moral and devout men» 
who, being full of faith and hope, poured out their prayers 
to the Lord for deliverance from the dreadful death which 
evidently awaited them. Their prayers were answered — the 
elouds poured forth an abundant supply of rain : they drank, 
and were entÌBtied. But lightning and devouring 6re fell 
upon their enemies, and they were utterly destroyed. * When 
the poor aud the needy seek water, and there is none, and 
their tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord will hear theîn— - 
I the God of Israel will not forsake them." Isa. xli. 17. 

This manifestation of divine providence had such an effect 
upon the emperor, that, thenceforward, he shewed much 
kinilness to the Christians, allbough he did not embrace their 
religion ; but Lies ap Coel, when he was fully persuaded of 
the truth of this and uiany other miracles which the Alftiighty 
was pleased to perform, to confirm the truth of the Gospel, 
fally determined with a steadfast heart to cast away his idols, 
and, -by the raercy of God, was converted, and became a 
decided Christian. 

Now, although there were many Christians at home. Lies 
ap Coel applied fur instruction to the Bishop of Rome, which 
was at that time the metropolis of Europe. One reason for 
his thus seeking advice from this source was that the Romans 
had great influence in Britain, and a eontinual interchange of 
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commercial dealtngs'was carried on between the two nations^ 
At that time, and for many ages afterwards, the doctrine of 
the Charch of Rome was pure and incorruptible. There was, 

as yet, no such a thing as popery in any part of Christendom. 

♦ 

Here follows a copy of the letter sent by Lies ap Coel to 
the bishop of Rome. ** Lies ap Coel, king of Britain, to the 
right Rev. Father in God, £leutherius« bishop ot* Rome/ 
•endeth greeting : I have for a length of time suffered great 
trouble of mind, from a desire to ascertain what religion would 
be the best for me and my subjects. But now I begin to 
know the miseruole state of my ignorance, without any know- 
ledge of God or of his religion, I am persuaded that idols can 
do nothing, and it is certain that those who trust in them are 
fools. Therefore, I beseech you, right rev'd. father, to send 
over to Britain some of your pious men to instruct me in the 
Christian faith. Fare thee well.", 

The names of the messengers who carried this letter to 
the bishop of Rome, were Elwy and Mouduwy, who if they 
were not Christians before they left their own country, were 
eertainly confirmed in the faith by the associations they form* 
ed with the pious at Rome. They were highly respected 
there, especially by having the bread of life set before them ; 
for notwithstanding all the artificial works and wonders that 
were to be seen in that great city, their chief delight was to 
associate daily With learned and pious pcople-r-to read histo- 
ries of the faith, d&c. Moudhwy was ordained a teacher, or 
catechist, and Elwy was consecrated a Bishop. There are 
many churches in Wales which bear his name, and, amongst 
others, Llan-elwy, near Builth;'and there is a town in Meirio- 
nethshire called Dinas -Moudhwy, but whether this town 
had its name from the above named Moudhwy, is more than 
I can tell with any degree of certainty. 

The Bishop sent with these messengers to Britain, two 
excellent men of his own Diocees, according to the desire of 
Z/cA ajt) Coth Their names were Dtfan and Ffagan, 
Whilst Elwy and Moudhwy were at Rome, they became ac- 
quainted with Timothy, another son of Gwladys RufFydd 
mentioned in the last chapter. Timothy was a fervent Chris- 
tian, mighty in the scriptures, and full of zeal for the glory 
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of God : he Tolantarlly renounced all the worldly advance- 
ment which he might have enjoyed at Rome, was ordained, 
and sailed with the others to preach the ^Gospel amongst his 
mother's kinsmen and countrymen. It was from his hand 
that king Lies ap Coe] received Baptism. Now, hy the labors 
of these able teachers in Britain, nearly* the whole kingdom 
were induced to embiace the Christian faith : for not only the 
common people, but the king and the great men of his court, 
the lords and other high officers of the country, received bap- 
tism, and the darkness fled away like mist before the morning 
eun. There are many churches in Wales consecrated to the 
memory of Dyfan and Ffagan ^ for instance, such as Llan- 
dyfan and Llan-S.-Ffagan. 

Some eonsiderable time afterwards, king Lies sent another 
message to the bishop of Rome, requesting a copy of the 
Roman Laws, that he might adopt them in the government of 
Britain ; to which the bishop answered as follows : 

** You have requested me to send you a copy of the Roman 
Laws, that you might govern the British kingdom with the 
same. We often see defects in the Roman laws, but there is 
nothing *' froward or perverse^' in the laws of heaven. You 
have lately, by the grace of God, received the law and faith 
of Jesus Christ in the kingdom of Britain : I would there* 
fore admonish your majesty and your counsellors to make 
laws out of these, that you may, by the help of God, govern 
your kingdom wisely. You are God*s vicegerent in Britain, 
as the royal psalmist says : *' The earth is the Lord's, and 
the fulness thereof — the world, and they that dwell therein." 
Psalm xxiv. 1. And again : *» Give the king thy judgments, 
O God, and thy righteousness unto the king's son." Psalm 
Ixxii. 1. He does not say, the judgments and righteousness 
of the emperor of Rome. The •• king's sons" are the 
Christian peoplej and your subjects who dwell peaceably 
under your, government and protection. As a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, so should the king act lowards 
his people. The inhabitants of Britain are your people and 
your subjects, and, if ihey quarrel, it is your duty to pacify 
Weir wrath, and succor them in their distress — to lead them 
aright, and to defend them from their enemies. It is your 
duty, also, to exert yourself to the utmost, in order that 
they may receive the faith of Jesus Christ, and be built up 
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in we same. * Woe to thee, O land, when thy king: ŵ ^ 
child, and thy princes eat in the morning-' Èccl. x. 16. A 
«hiid in years is not here referred to, but a child in respect 
to foolishness and wickedness, as the Psalmist says: 
• Bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half their days.' 
Ps. Iv. 23. By eating, the mouth is to be understood— by 
the mouth, excess — and by excess, whatever is unclean, re- 
fractory, or atrocious; as it is observed in the Wisdom of 
Solomon^ (Apocrypha,) c. i. v. 4 : ' For into a malicious 
soul wisdom shall not enter, nor dwell in the body that is 
subject to sin.' May the Almighty Gad enable you to govern 
the British kingdom in such a manner, that you may reign 
with Him for ever and ever !" 

There were in Britain, at that period, twenty-eight cities» 
as mentioned in the last chapter of the first part of this his- 
tory. Of these, London and York were considered the 
principal in England, -and Caerleon on Usk in Wales. In 
these three ciiies,. (in order that each one should govern hi» 
own district,) three of the chief Druids resided ; and in the 
other cities Druids of a lower rank, and having less authority, 
administered the laws. When Lies ap Coel espoused Chris- 
tianity, he dismissed all these priests from office, and ap- 
pointed archbishops and bishops in their stead, respectWely. 
We must confess, however, that great doubts are entertained 
by the learned as to the authenticity of this account,* because, 
say they, Lle«-ap Coel was not king of the whole country, 
but only of a part ; for the Romans, by the force of their 
arms, had subdned a considerable portion of it, in which, of 
course, Lies ap Coel had no power or authority. Th^ there 
were bishopS; of higher rank in the Church than common 
ministers, (as hns been the case in all Christian countries 
since the time of the Apostles,) there can be no doubt. For- 
merly, when the boundaries of Wales were more extended 
than they now are, there were seven bishops, viz. those of 
Hereford, Worcester, Bangor, St. Asaph, Anglesea, Llandaf, 
and Llanbadarn-fawr, who were all under the direction and 
supervision of the archbishop of Caerleon-on-Usk, at which 
place the archbishoprick was located before ils removal ta St. 

* Goodwin de Convers, Brit. p. 34; Uss. Brit. Ed: 
Ant. p. 55 ; StillingflteVs Orig, Brit, p, 78, 
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David's. This removal was effected by Dewi or David, z 
nephew of kinc Arthur, from whom the place received its 
name. A.D. 521. Llanbadarn fawr, in Oardiganshire, waä 
the seat of a bishoprick for some centuries, until the year 
'999, when the sons of Belial rushed upon their bishop, and 
with cruel hands put him to death. It is thought that kis re- 
mains are interred at Llanddewi brefi, where there is a tomb- 
stone wi^h the following inscription : " Hie jacet Idn&rt, 

£lius , qui occisus fuit propter pietatem et sanctitatem.*' 

That is, *' H«re lieth Idnerth, the son of , who was 

slain because he was a pious ind holy man." St. David's 
continued to be the seat of the archbishoprick until the year 
1100, when, by violence and injustice, it was deprived of 
the title. 

After the death of Lies ap Coel, the Britons lost the regal 
5;overnmerît, with the exception of a few lords and princes, 
whose authority w^s still supreme in those parts of the king- 
dom into which the Roman arms could not penetrate. From 
this period, for about eighty years, history relates nothing of 
importance in connection with the Primitive Church, At 
the expiration of that time, the heartless and unfeeling tyrant 
DiocLEsiANf excited a violent & inhuman persecution against 

t Gibbon, whose veracity as an historian has never yet been ques- 
tioned, and whose means of acquiring information were at least as 
ample as those which our author possessed, releases Dioclesian from 
the blame of exciting this persecution, and places it upon Galerius, 
bis associate in the cuipire. Pie observes : 

" AIthou|r1i the policy of Diocleiian and the humanity of Constao- 
tius inclined them to preserve inviolate the maxims of toleration, it 
was soap discovered that their two associates, Maxiniian and Galo- 
rius, entertained tho must implacabie aversion for the name and reli- 
Ifion of the Christians. The minds of those princes had never been 
enlightened bj science: education had never softened their temper. 
They owed their greatness to tneir swords, and in their most elevated 
fortune, they still retained their superstitious prejudices of soldiers and 
peasants.^' 

** After the succrss of the Persian war had raised the hopes and 
the reputation of Galerius, he passed a winter with Dioclesian in the 
palace of Nicomedia ; and the fate of Christianity became the object 
of their secret consultations. The experienced emperor was still in- 
clined to pursue measures of lenity ; and, though he readily consented 
to exclude the Christians from holding any employments in the house- 
hold of the army, he urged in the strongest terms the danger as wall 
as cruelty of shedding their blood." 

^^ The next day, the general edict of persecution was published; 
and though Dioclesian, still averse to the efi'usion of blood, had 
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íb% Christianf. This was the last general persecution (beings 
the tenth) recorded by ancient historians. To such an ex- 
tent was it carried, that it seemed as if all the hosts of earth 
and hell had combined to render it complete and universal. 
'The Christians, the meek and lowlv followers of the Lamb, 
were assailed in every quarter, <k martyred in every possible 
form* The oppressor Dioclesian, possessed, as it were, with a 
legion of fìends, had planned the destruction of every Chris- 
tian in the world; and, when he imagined his schemes were, 
perfected, he caused a monument to be erected, with the 
following blasphemous inscription : *' The superstition of 
Christ completely annihilated, and the worship of the gods 
extended throughout the world."* 

Lest the Christians should find a refuge in any pari of the 
^worfd, he sent instructions to the governor of Britain, en- 
graved on brass, charging him stricily and authoritatively to 
burn all Christian books, to destroy their places of worship, 
80 that not a paper should be left containing the doctrines of 
Jesus Christ, or the history of the lives of the Primitive 
Christians. This was the first time that the reooids of the 
ancient fìritons, which wore more jjrecious than fine gold, 
were destroyed. A.D. 285. The royal proclamation was to 
this effect — that if the Christians would renounce the faith of 
Jesus, and sacrifice to the gods, they should be honorably 
received and respected ; but that, if they continued obsti- 
nately to adhere to the cause they had espoused, they should 
be tortured and put to death in the most cruel manner that in* 
genuity could invent. And, to speak truly, the executigner» 
were not backward in fulfilling the bloody mandate ; for, al- 
though no crime could be laid to the charge of the Christians, 
(unless, indeed, their virtues and holiness could be branded 
with that appellation,) no favor or mercy was shewn to them. 
The officers who were commissioned to execute the com- 
mands of the tyrant took delight in burning and otherwise 

moderated the furyof Galerius, who proposed that every one refuting^ 
to offer sacrifice snould immediately be burnt alive,, the penaUie* in- 
flicted upon the obstinacy of the Christians might be doc ned iuffi. 
tiently rigorous and effectual.*' 

* Gruter*s Inscriptions , p. 280. 
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torturing them, nor did their zeal in'tht cause of cruelty and 
barbarity slacken or grow cool. They continued their career 
of persecution, pursuing it inevery paitof the kingdom, for 
the space of twelve months.* As fire tries metal, so perse- 
cution proves the sincerity of the professor of Christianity. 
Tnis will shew how steadfast he is in the faith ^ with what 
resignation he can endure hardships and privation^ for the 
sake of his Lord and Master — with what serenity of counte* 
nance he can meet the frowns of the world, the scorn and 
contempt of his enemies,* the wrath and indignation of kings 
and rulers*- and with what calmness and complacency he can 
"witness the preparations for his execution, smile upon those 
i¥Ko are commissioned to carry them into effect, and fly inta 
the embrace of death. But it also shews the weakness of the 
mere professor — of him who, whilst danger is at a distance, 
Ì8 the loudest in his protestations of sincerity and zeal, but, 
when persecution arises, is the foremost to seek safety in re- 
cantation. It proves the fervor, the firmness, the undaunted 
constancy of the true Christian ; and it also removes the 
mask of hypocrisy which has hitherto been thrown over the - 
life and conduct of the nominal believer in Christ. lu the 
present instance, no doubt, there were many novices in the 
faith, many unstable hypocrites, and some óí' corrupt and 
abandoned conduct, who, in order to save their lives, gave 
up their profession, and turned to the worshipping of idols f 
but the majority of them renounced their all, gave up their 
dearest earthly enjoyments, relinquished every favorite pros- 
pect, and yielded their lives a willing sacrifice to the cause 
of Christ. Amongst those who stood conspicuous in the 
jranks of the- latter, was St. Alban, a native of Ferolam, 
whose name deserves' to occupy the first place in the list of 
marfyrs ; for he was the first who suiSered death in Britain 
for conscience' sake. 

Whilst the Christians were suffering great tribulation from 
the increasing fury of their persecutors, a godly minister 
lodged at the house of St. Alban, who, as yet, was an unbe- 
liever, or, at least, not altogether a Christian; but, by ob- 
serving closely the holy conduct of this pious man, and pay- 
ing strict attention to his^reasoning, he soon began to under^ 
ftand that the Deity could not be like. gold and silver, or pre^ 

* Vide Font. Vlrumn. L 5, /). 34. 
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cious stones, eanoingly carved according to man's imagina- 
tion.; tharefore, by the grace of God, he turned to be a Chris- 
tian. When th^ officers learned that this minister lodged 
secretly at the house of Si. Alban, they endeavored to secure ' 
hira. As ihey were proceeding lo search the house, Alban 
dressed himself in the minister's clothing, and said, *' I am 
the man whom ye seek ; behold 1 am ready ; take me to the 
judge.*' But when the judge saw that he was not the man* 
his anger was kindled, and he said to Alban, ** Inasmuch as 
thou didst suffer that deceiver and imposter to escape, and 
didst come thyself in his stead, behold yonder are the tortures 
which he should have endured, if he had been arrested ; and 
unless thou wilt immediately bow before and sacrifice to the 
gods, thou shah have no more favor than he." Alban an- 
swered firmly, " Be it known to thee, O judge ! that I will 
not bow before thine idols ; for I am a Chrisiiau and worship 
the living God, the Creator of heaven and earth. The judge, 
upon seeing Alban so steadfast, became seven limes more ex- 
asperated than before, and commanded him to be scourged 
with a ** scourge of small cords," thinking that this would 
cause his courage to fail : but this pious man suffered the pain 
and reproach with a cheerful countenance, rejoicing that he 
was counted worthy to suffer reproaíîfi for the name of Christ. 
Upon this, the judge, in the most unfeeling manner, command- 
ed him to be beheaded.* 

Between the palace of the judge and the place of execu- 
tion, there was a large r ver ca led Thames; but the bridge 
over this river was so narrow that the half of the multitude 
could not pass ovecit. fom morning until night, for there was 
a great multitude of men and women, who followed the good 
man to the place of execution ; they were chiefly heathens, 
and a mixture of Britons and Romans. After waiting for 
some time at the river side, Alban became impatient for the 
crown of martyrdom, and, raising his eyes toward heaven, 
prayed with all h s power, and immediately the waters which, 
descended from above stood sull in a heap, (as the stream 
of Jordan did in the time of Jobhua) and the people all passed 
over on dry ground. t 

On this occasion the executionef was gfeatly astonished, 

* Bed. Hist. Ed. LI. C.7. 

t Siceo ingrediens pade. Gild, /}- 11. 
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and, believing that such a remarkable event could not hays' 
been effected by any ether power than that of God» he cast 
away the bloody sword which he had carried unsheathed in 
his hand, with the intention of slaying St. Alban, and suffer- 
ed martyrdom with him who, according to the testimony of 
the old teachers, aliheugh not baptized with water, was bap- 
tized in his own blood. The men and women who were pre- 
sent, about one thousand in number, were tortured and 
tormented in every possible manner. Their consciences were 
also affected and they were converted to Christianity. They 
did not return to Ferolam, 'because that city was full of unbe- 
lievers, but some of ihem wandered in deserts, others went to 
Carleon, in Wales, in order to be better instructed in the 
principles of r6ligion : but their bloody persecutors followed 
them wherever they went, and the greatest part of them fell 
martyrs in the glorious cause. Such was the assurance oí 
their hope, that neither death, in its most frightful form, nor 
all the cruelty of their persecutors, nor all the fiery darts of 
Satan, could overthrow their faith, or cause them to deny their 
religion. It is said that, in the midst of the most cruel tor* 
tures which the malice of their enemies could invent, they 
committed their souls to God, by singing hymns of praise and 
songs of thanksgiving to Christ, for accounting them worthy 
to sufier for him.^ But to return to St. Alban, the leader of 
the rest When he end the multitude that followed him 
came to the place of death, the executioner being con- • 
verted, as we have already mentioned, would not on any 
account cut ojQf the head of this good man. Indeed, had 
there been no fear of the unmerciful judge, scarcely 
any one would have been found so unfeeling as to perform 
the office. Whilst they were disputing with one another, 
Alban walked calmly and with a cheerful countenance to the 
top of an adjacent hill, (the crowd following him,) where the 
scent from the woods and vegetables was very gratifying ;. 
and, as the river had dried up a few hours before in answer to 
his prayer, so here a fountain of clear water sprang up at his 
supplication, to quench the thirst of his followers. When 
they had waited an hour or two, another executioner (a son 
of Belial) was found, who undertook the woik, in order to ob- 
tain the favor of the bloody judge : but he had but a poor 
reward for his presumption ; for at the moment when he cut 

* U88. Brit. Ed€9, ^nHf. 
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effthe head of that holy man, his ;Own eyes leaped from Ms 
head.* It is said that a bright pillar of light made its ap< 
pearanòe on the same night, and that angels were visible, 
some of them descending and others ascending it, singing 
hymns of praise to God, and saying among other things, 
** Alb AN, excellent man and celel^rated martyr, suffered the 
twentieth of June, in the year 285/' A large church, an ex>» 
cellent building, consecrated to his name, (as he was the first 
martyr in Britain,) was built in the town of Ferolam, the 
place of bis nativity. On this spot there is now remaining 
only a town called St Albaa's, not far distant from the city of 
London*' 


We have only the names of three or four more of these 
good men, viz. Julius, Aron, and Amfhibal, who were citi- 
zens of Caerleon in Monmouthshire, where there were for- 
merly two churches conseicrated to the memory of the two 
first. Au&ULius also, the bishop of London, suffered martyr- 
dom at the same time. There is no doubt that several thou-* 
sands, of all ages and situations, suffered ; for, besides the 
■thousand already mentiot|ed,Gildas informs us that very maiiy, 
male and female, were martyred in many parts of the king*« 
dom, and that they met their fate with a degree of courage 
becoming the soldiers of Jesus Christ, although we do not 
know their names. I shall conclude this subject in the words 
of a pious man, who says, as follows : '* The last persecution 
was the most cruel, which continued ten years, (not in Britain 
but in other countries,) rending to pieces the people of God. 
In this contest, the whole world was red with the blood of the 
holy martyrs. Then could be seen glorious multitudes has- 
tening to be executed, and rejoicing as they went along. They 
then sought the crown of martyrdom with more avidity, if 
possible, than they now seek bishopricks, or promotion in 
.the church. There were more saints of the Most High mar- 
tyred in this persecution than there ever were soldiers in war ; 
nor was there ever greater cause for Christians to triumph 
than when, after enduring the violence of the hellish mad- 
ness of their persecutors for ten years, they not only remained 
firm, but even increased and prospered more and more.'*! 

* Bed. flist. Ecles. Z. 1 . C. 7. 

t Sulp, Sever. Hist. Sac* L. 4. /3. 302. 
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When the unmerciful tyrant with his brutal officers became 
at last tired of the work of killing, burning, and executing 
Christian?, or rather when the cruel Emperor saw that bis at« 
tempts to erase Christianity and to be worshipped himself as 
God would not prosper, (as he at first intended,*) he repealed 
the bloody mandate, and gave the Christians liberty to serve 
God as they were wont to do, without molestation. Then, in 
order that be might have no power afterwards to punish them, 
he voluntarily renounced his supreme authority, and retreat- 
ed, as it were» out of the sight of the world to some secret 
corner, where he spent the latter part of his life, in melan* 
choly and despondency, in gardens and orchards: such places, 
however, were too good for him. But after having dragged 
out an uneasy life, rendered still more intolerable by* the 
stings of a guilty conscience, for nine years, one of the high 
officers of Rome became angry with him ; and for fear of a 
public and shameful death, he took a cup of deadly poison, 
and went, like Jndas, to his own place. His successor was 
a virtuous, worthy man called Coiisianlius, who married He- 
len, a daughter ofCoel Codebcg, of Britain, who was the moth- 
er of Constantine the Great, the first emperor of Rome who 
ieceived the faith of Christ. His father also was favorable 
to Christianity, and like Agrippa was ** almost persuaded" to 
be a christian. He did all he could to put an end to the per. 
secution, but the tyrant Dioclesian exacted implicit obedience 
to whatever he commanded ; but, by his authority in Britain, 
(for at first he was only a governor here under the emperor,) 
the persecution did not continue more than a year or a year 
and a half in this countrj', although it raged, without abate» 
ment, in other countries for upwards of ten years. f 

* r, StilUngflect Orîsç. Brit. p. 70. 

t The mild and humane temper of Constantius was averse to the 
oppression of any part of his subjects. The principal offices of his 
palace were exercised by Christians. He loved tlicir persons, esteem* 
«d their fidelity, and entertained not any dislike to their religious 
principles. But as lonor as Constantiiis remained in the sub^rdinal^e 
station of Caesar, it was not in his power o^^enly to reject the edicts of 
Dioclesian, or to disobey the commands of Maximian. His authority 
contributed, however, to alleviate the sufierings which he pitied and 
abhorred. He eonsented, witli reluctance, to the ruin of the churches; 
but he ventured to protect the Christians themselves from the fury of 
the populace, and from the rigour of the laws', the provinces of Gaul 
(under which we may probably include those of Britain) were in- 
debted for the singular tranquillity which they enjoyed, to the gentlt 
interposition of their sovcrcign.—G/oi'OM. 
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Before I proceed to shew the consequences that happened 
"with regard to religion, after the persecution just spoken of, 
I cannot do less than refute the slander of those who have as- 
serted, contrary to light and truth, that Christianity disappear- 
ed entirely from Britain, from this time until Pope Grboobv 
sent Augustine the Monk to preach the Gospel among the 
Saxons. The truth is, this story has arisen from the false 
zeal and partiality of Roman Catholics to the Pope and to 
Popery. We would ask, could 'Christianity vanish away in 
so short a time in Britain, when the long continuance of the 
most cruel tortures and persecutions in other countries failed 
to eradicate or exterminate it? It is known to all that ten 
bloQply persecutions took place in many countries, during the 
three iirst ages of Christianity ; and yet it ie said that the 
Christians increased rather than diminished in number. The 
blood of the martyrs produced one hundred fold, and was the 
means of increasing ana strengthening the church.* In 
Britain, however, there was but one persecution, which con- 
tinued only a year and a half; and, pray, would this one root 
out the christian religion entirely from Britain, when ten could 
not accomplish it in olber countries? Were the ancient 
Britons so fickle, so ready to give up? — No : they were not ; 
for, 

1st We are informed that the Bishops of Britain attended 
at several assemblies of ministers, which were held from time 
to time before Augustine came to Britain to preach to the 
English. There were three of our Archbishops in that 
great assembly, which was held in the year 314, in the king- 
dom of France, vh, Ivor, 'Archbishop of York, Rhtstyd, 
Archbishop of London, and Brawdol, Archbishop of Caer- 
leon, in Monmouth, which last city was in ancient times' one 
of the most noted for its splendour, and the magniâcence and 
neatness of its buildings.f Its first foundation was laid in the 
time of Beli ap Dyfawal Mael-nrud, or Dunwallo Moel Mu* 
tiusy (the father of Bel^and Bran,' or Belinusyna Brennus 
mentioned in part I. chap, 1. of this work,) who began to 
reign about 400 years before Christ. London was also an 

* Martyrum Sanguii, Seinen Uclesiae. 

t Qirard. Nimer. Cambr, L» 1. Cap, 5.j». 107. 
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asriibishoj^rick, and continued so until Augustine remored it 
to Canterbury, where it still remains. 

There were seven Bishops subject to the Arshbishop of 
York, seven subject to the Archbishop of Caerleon, and four-» 
teen subject to the Archbishop of London. Thus, inasmuch 
as there were so many bishops and archbishops, with what 
countenance can any man insist that the christian religion was 
extinguished in Britain after the above persecution, until the 
mission of Augustine ? It is, however, a matter of little con- 
sequence to those who are too zealous in their «attachment to 
the*Po(le and to Popery, whether they speak the truth or not. 

Inasmuch as the canons of that assembly give some expla- 
nation of church discipline in Britain, I shall here add a few 
of its decisions. It was enjoined t^ere, 1st. That no bishop 
oagbt to interfere in things belonging to the diocess of anoth-» 
er : 2d. That no archbishop ought to ordain a bishop, without 
taking seven other bishops with him, if so many could be 
had within his jurisdiction — otherwise, three might answer 
the purpose : 3d. That every priest ought to be excommuni- 
cated who was known to be guilty oi usury : 4th. That dea- 
cons ought not to consecrate the bread and wine in the com<* 
munion : 5th. That those young women who married unbe- 
lievers ought to be suspended for some time from partaking 
of the sacrament: 6th. That those who bore false witness 
against their neighbors ought to be kept from the Lord's table 
during their life time : 7th. That a person excommunicated 
in one place ought not to be absolved in another: 8th. That 
no apostate (or one who has denied his religion) should be 
received into communion on his sick bed, but that the cause 
ought to be delayed in order to know if he truly repent, and 
if there be a reformation in his life : 9th. That no one ought 
to be rehaptized, who had been baptized in the name of the 
Blessed Trinity.* 

And not only in the above assembly, but in nearly all that 
were held in the western countries, (even in Italy, Spain, and 
France,) our bishops from Britain were present, and voted 
like the rest. In a large assembly held A. D. 35d, in Italy, 
our bishops were as much renowned for their learning and 

* Sirmondn Concil.p, 9, 10, 11. 
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gifts, as any others who were present. Wfien the'Emperdr 
proposed to keep them at his own expense, (inasmuch as many 
of them had come from distant countries,) our bishops, with 
àue respect to him for his kind offer, rejected it, with the ex* 
ception of three of them, whose fands were rather scarce : 
these thankfully received his offer, as it enabled them to avoid 
intrnding upon others.*" It is true that some canons were 
made at this assembly, which savor strongfly of the Heresy of 
Arius, who denied the Divinity of Christ Jesus ; and Oon- 
stantius, the son of Constantino the Great, was greatly cor- 
rupted with this erroneous opinion* Yet the ancient bishops 
were not nearly all corrupted, and, among others, we may 
judge that our bishops weie sound in the faith, because old 
writers testify that the church in Britain about this time was 
orthodox, as I am now going to shew. 

^ììá. About the year 3810, a sincere old teacher called 
Chrwostou, or John Àürbna, wrote as follows : ** The lan- 
guage of the Britons is an awkward and imperfect one, but in 
their principles respecting religion they harmonize delight- 
fully : they are correct, fheir language, it is true, is absurd, 
rough, and coarse, but their morals are meek and holy.f Ho 
thought their language was clumsy and incorrect, because ho 
did not understand it ; and so the Greeks estimated every lan- 
guage with which they were unacquainted. Yet he testifies 
that they were sound in the faith. Before his time, that pious 
father, St. Athaivasius, speaks of the faith of the Britons in 
a letter which he wrote, A. D. 363, to the emperor Julian, in 
these words : ^* Be it known to thee, O Eqiperor, most be- 
loved of God, that this faith, which our fathers established at 
the assembly of Nice in the year 325, has been preached in 
every country, province, and kingdom, since Christ has as- 
cended into heaven, and that it is received by the entire Cath^* 
oUc church throughout Spain, Britain, France, Italy, ^c."j: 
This testimony is an indubitable proof of the soundness and 
consistency of the faith in Britain, according to the principles 
of leligion established at Nice, by all the bishops of Christen- 
dom, and maintained to this day by all the churches of 

* Sulp. Sev. Hist. Sac. L- 2. . 

t Ckrys. Opt. T. 8. p. 111. 

% Theodor. Hist. Ecles. L 3. C. 3. f. 640. 
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Christ, and, amongst others, by the Church of England, as 
xnayM)e seen in her liturgy. 

Constantino the great, A. D. 325, conrened a conncil at 
Nice, a city In Asia Minor, in which more than three hun- 
dred bishops were present ; but the register of their names is 
lost.* It cannot, therefore, be ascertained whether there 
were any from Britain or not. This, however, we certainly 
do know : the emperor sent te every country and province 
within the empire, inviting them, and all the bishops of Chris- 
tendom to meet, in order to establish the principles of religion 
against the Heresy of Arius, whieh at that time had recently 
made its appearance. Considering, too, that Constantine him- 
self was a Briton, both by birth and education, dc that he was 
so e arnest in calling them together from all the provinces 
within the empire, it can hardly be believed that he would 
possibly omit or neglect the men of his own country : we may 
therefore be pretty certam that bishops from Britain were 
present when the Nicean creed was formed.f 

It would be superfluous to prove that the Britons, or a 
great part of them at least, were Christians after the .persecu- 
tion above mentioned, and before Augustine came to preach 
to the English ; for Gildas, the oldest historian of this country, 
speaks as follows : << After the awful storm had continued 
nearly ten years, and when the bloody mandate to martyr 
Christians was repealed, those who had hid themselves in 
deserts, and caves, and rocks, appeared in public, and began 
to rebuild the churches which had been destroyed, ^ to erect 
new ones in memury of the names of Martyrs who had suf- 
fered during the persecution. Thus we see them now vn» 
furling their banners as a sign of victory. They observe 
their holidays, and offer their prayers to God with sincere 
hearts ; aud every member of Christ is leaping for joy, as he 
now reposes on the bosom of the church, as if reclining on the 
bosom of his moiher/'| 

Let us understand, from these remarks of Gildas, that the 
consecration of churches to the memory of the martyrs was 

* Socrat. Hist. Ecles. Lib. 1. Cap. 9. 
Í F. Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. p. 89, ^c. 
t Gild.Ep. p. 11, 12, 
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n«t ä Buperstitiotts imagtoation, or a feature! of Popery', be- 
cause at that time, and for many years afterwards, the errors 
of Popery had not entered into the Christian Church. Gildas 
speaks of ehurches being consecrated in honor of these holy 
men and women who had fallen martyrs in the cause of 
Christ. At these times there was neither mass, purgatory, 
worshipping of saints, nor any other of those superstitious 
practices which were subsequently introduced. We have 
every reason, therefore, to suppose, that the laudable custom 
of consecrating, churches was followed by the primitive^ 
Christians from the time of the Apostle. It is believed that 
it was the feast of martyrs, or the feast which the primitive 
Christians observed in memory of the saints who had beea 
martyred, (answering to what we^ generally cfUli gwylmab» 
sanU^ ^ wake,) to which Gildas alludes, when he sa\s that 
the ancient Britons kept holidays after the rage and violence 
of persecution had subsided, and they were permitted to en- 
joy that repose of which the enemies of their religion had 
deprived them ; for, as churches were consecrated to iheir 
memory, it was enjoined upon them to observe the day on 
which they were martyred, every year, in order to encourage 
the survivors to imitate their virtues, and emulate their zeal 
and devotedness to God. These holidays were observed in 
the primitive Church with strict sincerity ; and to be absent 
from the public worship of God, on that day, was accounted 
a reprehensible neglect. t One of the ancient Fathers said» 
'" We observe a day in remembrance of the saints who were 
martyred on account of theij faith, rejoicing in the heavenly 
rest which they enjoyed wiSi God, notwithstanding all their 
bodily sufferings and afflictions. We do not keep the anni- 
versary of their birth, for that was the commencement of 
their troubles and temptations ; but we observe the day of 
their death, because that was the close of their sufferings, 


• 


* Mybr y Sand (memorla mar fy rum) say 9 Mr. Rowland 
in his history of the Island of Anglesea. Mon. Antiq. page 
190. ^ 

+ ** In process of time," says a writer in the Christian Herald of 
November 9, 1833, in an article on the Antiquities and Reli^on of 
Wales, ^^ this festival degenerated into a bacchanalian and riotous 
flcene, which continued for centuries to exert a demoralizing influ- 
ence in Wales, till the last century, when many heathenish notions, 
aqd practices, and immoralities were opposed and suppressed by the 
uriiversal efforts and Christian zeal of ministers of the Gospel.'^ 
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aná ushered them into a state «f never^endkig happiaeee and 
joy.*'"^ All the old teachers of the primitive church speak of 
this feast, and arsnre us that every orthodox christian in their 
day, and even from the time of the Apostles, observed it* 

Having seen that religion M^as not annihilated in Britain, 
and that a considerable part of the Britons were Christians, 
(for we do not say that a majority of them were so,) and sound 
in the faith, we will proceed to notice their apostacy from the 

f religion they had espoused. This truly is a melancholy part 
of our history. But inasmuch as it so happened that the ene* 

' my sowed such poisonous seed in our country, it is proper to 
examine their nature. The matter stands thus : 

A man called Arius, a priest in Alexandria, a large city in 
Egypt, was anxious to exalt himself and become a bishop ; 
but because he did not succeed, he was displeased and offend* 
ed, and being vain, and selfish, formed an intention of becom* 
ing famous in some other way, even if it should lead to 
destruction. He was an eloquent man, and appeared zealous 
in favor of religion; but he was bold and obstinate. At first 
he only hinted his sentiments to his friends ; afterwards he 
mentioned them in public, and at last contended openly that 
•* Jesus Christ was only a prophet sent by God ; that he was 
not God and Man — that he was not God, of the same substance 
as the Father, begotten before the ages ; and that he was of 
himself liable to error, and could sin as well as do good.'*! — 
This caused great confusion through all Christendom. Al- 
though there was no danger of overturning the faith of those 
who were well instructed in the principles of religion, yet 
there were too many wrangling characters,' wise in their own 
conceit, and desirous of becoming new teachers. Such men 
considered the doctrince as peculiarly ples^sing. This was 
the reason why Constantine the Great, (the most renowned 
emperor in the world,) called together the bishops of every 
province to meet at Nice, a city in Bithynia in Asia ; where 
three hundred and twenty met, and, among the rest, the bish- 
ops of Britain, to establish the true religion against the false 
opinions of Arius. 

* Expos, in Job.^Ht /. 3, p. 32. V. Eus. Hist. EcL lib. 4, 
cap. 15. TertulL de Coron. Milit.p. 102, c. 3. 

t Suo lebero arbitrio vitii et virtutis capax. Sozom» 
Hist Ecles, 1, 1, c. 14, p. 18. 
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'During the reign of Gonstantine the Great» this atrooious 
heresy dared not make its appearance in Britain; nor yet in 
the time of his son, although it is trile that the latter made 
shipwreck of the faith, and turned a heretic — for he was an 
effeminate, light-headed, unstable man, notwithstanding the 
exalted station in which he was placed. About the year 380 
6ratia.n was crowned emperor of Rome : he was an easy, 
quiet man, and was simple enough to be persuaded to make 
it known through every country and province, that ** Every 
one should have leave to follow whatever opinion he pleased 
in matters of religien."* This only opened tlie door for all ' 
manner of excess, presumption, and blasphemy. Now, cer^ • 
tainly, it was fulfilled that *' Five should b9 in the same house, 
divided, three against two, and two against three ; the father 
shall be divided against the son, and the son against the fa- 
ther— th» mother against the daughter, and the daughter 
against the mother — the mothor'* in-law against her daughter- 
in-law, and the daughter->in*law against her mother-in-law.** 
Luke xii. 34, 85. 

This was the time that the heresy of Arius came first to 
Britain, A. D. 381, when everyone was at liberty to belch oat 
whatever blasphemy he chose without either punishment or 
censure. It might be thought that such doctrine could never 
have agreed with the stomach of a Christian, who knew any 
thing of the salvation purchased by Christ ; yet the corrupt 
nature of man is so prone to embrace something new, that 
there was scarcely a neighborhood in Christendom, in which 
there were not some wavering souls poisoned with this here- 
sy. It is also astonishing that the frightful end of Arius did 
not make some impression upon the minds of men, and deter 
them from embracing his sentiments ; for, as he went to ease 
his body, he burst in the middle, and all his bowels gushed 
out in the same manner as it happened to Judas, the traitor, 
his brother in the faith before him.f But, notwithstanding 
this dreadful event, this destructive doctrine was received 
and welcomed in the palaces of kings and emperors, and by 
too many of the different degrees of the clergy, who expected 
preferment by these means, having in view the glory of this 
world and their own advancement. It is said, indeed, that 
LiBERivs, bishop of Rome, was corrupted, and that he signed 

* Socr. Hiat I. 5, c. 2, Sozovi. L 7, c. 1. 
t Sozom* Hist. Ècles. L 2, c. 28. 
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a paper signifying that he agreed in doctrine iirith Arias ;* 
although^-the papists will not own this — shawing plainly» 
amongst a hundred other things Vhich might be mentioned, 
th^t the Pope is as subject to mistakes as another man. 

. These erroneous principles proved much more injurious 
than the most cruel persecution ; for heresy (that is, a denial 
of, or error in, principles essential to salvation) leads headlong 
to perdition and destruction, and is the highway to hell. It 
was on this account that St. Paul warned Titus : *< A man 
that is an. heretic, aftçr the first and second admonition, re^ 
ject." Titus iii. 10. But martyrdom, (although it is bitter 
to flesh and blood, and is, moreover, a fiery trial,) removes 
the Christian from the misery of this world, to the eveilasting 
glory which is above. *' He that findeth his life shall lose it, 
and he that shall lose his life for my sake shall find it,'' saith 
the Saviour of the world. Matt. x. 39. And because the 
ancient Britons made God angry with thetn bv dishonoring 
the second person in the blessed Trinity, " God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not 
convenient : being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, 
wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, full of envy, mur- 
der, debate, deceit, malignity." JRom* u 28, 29. " Christ will 
judge those that cause heresies and divisions in the church, 
(said Irenseus, an excellent old teacher,) who are cruel men, 
destitute of love to God, but who love gain and advantage to 
themselves better than the unity of the church* These for 
•every trifling cause will send and divide the glorious body of- 
Jesus Christ, even the Catholic church ; and, if it were in 
their power, they would destroy it. These will speak words 
of pe,âce : they use fair words, but their intention is to breed 
contention and confusion, "t ** It is the devil (said another 
old master) who is the author of heresies and divisions in the 
church, and causes them in order that he may overturn the 
faith, corrupt the truth, and destroy the unity of the church of 
Christ."t These are the sentiments of the old teachers re- 
specting heresy $ and they are altogether consonant with the 
scriptures. 

* Vide Crakanth. Jtdvers. Archiep, Spalat. c, 4, p. 19. 

Î Iren, lib. 4, c. 62, p, 292. 

t Ci/pr. de Unit. Ecles, 2, p.-296. 
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We must not suppose, however, that the Christians of 
Britain were univarsally corrupted in these perilous times. It 
10 said that many of them fell away, (if only one in a thou- 
sand, it was too many,) and that they were restless and un- 
easy, wandering about from place to place, and causing great 
trouble to the faithful, who were " perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the same judgment." 1 Cor, i. 10. 
It was certainly a cause of great grief and sorrow of heart to 
orthodox Christians, and to the true members of the church, 
to see false teachers leading the ignorant multitude into this 
destructive heresy, and persuading them to deny the Lord 
who bought them. But what could they d« at such a time, 
when the whole Christian world had gone astray 7 To dis- 
pute with the promoters of this doctrine [in a friendly manner 
was useless, because they were arrogant, pedantic, and dis- 
posed to wrangle — ** Speaking evil of things' they knew not" 
-—all their polemical strength consisting in boldly urging their 
assertions, even though expressive of the most neineus blas- 
phemy : And what blasphemy can be' more dangerous and 
flagrant than that which denies the divinity of the second per- 
son in the Trinity ? <* For this is the true faith, to believe 
and confess that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is 
God and man." 

Several assemblies or councils of bishops and clergy wore 
held, at which numerous canons were made, which were af- 
terwards published through every diocess in the kingdom, 
before the career of this heresy was entirely arrested. The 
number of canons made and adopted on these occasions is not 
known, but in general they confirmed the principles estab- 
lished at the council of Nice. It is much to be regretted that 
the ecclesiastical history written by Twrog, in the time of 
Cadvan, king of North Wales, A.D. 600, has been lost. 
This book was kept in the church at Celynog in Caernarvon- 
shire, with a black stone instead of a cover or binding. When 
that church was burnt, it was saved without injury, and on 
that account received the appellation of Diboeth, void of heat.* 

I; 

* The translator has given the correct moaning of this word, but, as 
it stands ^n connection with the preceding sentence, we do not think 
the term is properly applied. Had the appellation of "fire-proof" 
been g^ven to the book referred to, it would, In our opinion, h&vo 
been far wore applicable. — Fub^s. 

K* 
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Or. Thomas Williams, one df the most learned physiciaQn 
of his day, declares that he saw this book in the year 1590 ; 
but it has now been lost for some centuries. Tyssilio, who 
was (if royal extraction, and a son of Brochvael Ysgythrog, 
who fought against the Saxons A.D. 602, also wrote the his- 
tory of the Primitive Church. There are some portions of 
this history still extant, if we can judge correctly of an an- 
cient manuscript said to have been written by him. In this 
it is said that '' A prince named Ifor Darian-lydan, (broad 
shield,) with two bishops, Jor werth ap Benno and Cad^aladr 
ap Run, (where their bishopricks were, we are not informed) 
together with fifteen other pious men, assembled at Glouces» 
ter, where they made the following renunciation and con- 
fession : * We renounce the false religion and heresy of Ari- 
us, and believe his doctrine to be dishonorable to the divinity 
of Christ the Lord ; and we adhere to the Catholic faith as it 
was established at Nice, in the full persuasion that it is con- 
sistent with the truth.' So the faith was preserved incorrup- 
tible, although there were many unbelievers in the kingdom." 
We should consider this a remarkable testimony lespectijig 
the faith of the ancient Britons, aod their rej^tion of the 
Arian heresy, if we were certain that it was written by Tys- 
silio. 

No sooner, however, did the Britons recover from one 
plague than they became mfected with another, of domestic 
origin and character ; although it is true that, for several 
years after the abovementioned council, being firmly estab - 
lished in the principles of religion, and following the doc-' 
trines of the Church, they had but little controversy respect* 
ing the Arian heresy. 

The awful circumstances attending the death of Arius had 
the good efiect of retarding the progress of his theory ; and 
his doctrine?, being examined and exposed, were denounced 
by many as odious in their features and dangerous in their in- 
fluence : nevertheless, the Britons had no sooner expelled 
one heresy than they embraced another, more specious in 
appearance, but scarcely less destructive in its efifects. 

This latter heresy had long been the subject of piivate 
conversation, without any design on the part of those who 
had imbibed it to disturb the pejice of the Church. They 
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considered that the Ohurch erred in attributing the conTersion 
of a dinner solely to the operation of the Spirit of God on tho 
heart, independent of any good propensity in himself, pre- 
paratory to a gracious change^; in contradistinction from 
which belief, they maintained that the sinner must work to- 
gether with God, and submit himself to him in prayer, as it 
is written : " Ask, and it shall be given — seek, and ye shall 
find.'* They supposed that many in their time were too rasK 
and uncharitable in flqiaintaining that God rejected some, and 
placed them beyond the reach of his mercy in Christ. On 
the contrary, they held the opinion that God through Christ 
fteeiy ofiers salvation to all ; and that every man, possessing 
the éeedom of his own judgment and the exercise of his 
will, was at perfect liberty either to perish for ever through 
unbelief and unholy living, (which would be his own fault,) 
or, by Implicit obedience to the Hsommands of tlie Gospel, to 
be happy throughout eternity ; but that, with our own inten- 
tions, we must also seek the grace and strength of the Al- 
mighty to enable us to stand firm and steadfasti These were 
the sentiments which they avowed at first, and they were ap- 
parently conscientious^ in support of them ; but they went 
further. 

The fomenter of this heresy wa» a native of North Wales, 
named Morgan when at home, because he was born on the 
sea shore."^ After he went to Italy, however, he changed 
his name into Pelagius — a word of the same signifieation ia 
Latin as Morgan in Welsh, His personal appearance was 
unseemly : he was corpulent, had a thick neck, a crooked 
shoulder, and only one eye ; but his mental abilities were 
extraordinary, his literary and theological acquirements very 
extensive, and his moral character unimpeachable. f He left 

* Morgan is a compound word — the latter syllable meaninf near, 
and tho former the sea. U is probable that a majority, if not all, of 
tbe surnames which are common amongst us bad their origin in some 
peculiar circumstances connected with the individuals to whom they 
were ^rst given.^ We have never seen a work professing to contain 
the derivation of most of these surnames, and we suppose that no 
such book has been published. We gathered our information respect- 
ing the one mentioned above, we believe, from Bailey^s English Die- 
ti«aary. — PwdV. 

J Erat in homme et alacritas et vigor Ingenii plane in- 
credibilis» Leland^s Comments voL 1, ;). 34«. 
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his native country when young, and Visited his countrymen 
at Brittany : from thence he travelled to Italy and Jerusalem, 
and t« many distant places in the East, for the purpose of as- 
sociating with men of learning and piety.* It was his prac- 
tice to journey from town to town, and from t)ne monastery 
to another, conversing with and consulting the most learned 
and intelligent men he could h^ar of. He was suspected of 
entertaining some erroneous opinions, and, particularly, that 
a man might be saved without the grace of God, But of 
this he was falsely accused ; otherwise, he acted with We 
most shameful hypocrisy, for he publicly declared, " If any 
one beiieves or preaches that the grace of God in Christ is 
not necessary and essential to the salvation of men, let him 
be accursed."* 

In December, A.D. 415, a council was convened at Lyda, 
a town in Judea, at which fourteen bishops were present, and 
Felagius was summoned to answer to the charges of heresy 
which had )}een preferred against him. It is needless to insert 
the names of the bishops by whom he was examined ; but we 
will briefly notice the questions which they proposed to him» 
and the replies which he made to them. 

I. No one can be sinless without having a icnowledge of 

* It is said in the Christian Herald, in the article before referred to, 
that Felagius went from Brittany to Rome, ^^ where ho and his frien«l 
and disciple, Colestius, clandestinely propagated their new opinions. 
Upon the approach of the Goths, A*D. 410, they retired from Rome, 
and went first into Sicily, and thence to Africa, where they were 
more free and successful in the propagation of their doctrines. Fela- 
gius left Celestius at Carthage, and went to Jerusalem, both endea- 
voring to co-operate efîectuaily in the spread of their theological 
tenets ; but the able writings of Austin, in which their system was 
duly examined, and its fallacy and evil tendency exposed, blasted 
their ambitious hopts,and almost in its infancy crushed the monstrous 
and fatal scheme which these sagacious heresiarchs had devised. 

(i Notwithstanding the seeming orthodoxy of Felagius, his artful 
evasion, his insidious and disingenuous manner of concealing his real 
tiews, and the specious color attached to his doctrines, he was never- 
theless suspected of entertaining principles destructive to the spirit, 
and subversive of the fundamental truths, of Christianity ; and yet he 
displayed such dexterity in concealing the most obnoxious parts of iiis 
system, that his heretical principles were not detected by the council 
of Lyda." 

t Vide August, de gratia Chrisiio, c. 2. 
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the law : Pelagius, dost thou maintain this ? Answer. My 
meaning is misunderstood. I did not say that a man who has 
a knowledge of the law can he sinless ; but that a man may 
receive instruction from the law to avoid sin, as it is written, 
" To the law and to the testimony." Jsa. viii. 20. — This is 
not inconsistent with the doctrine of the Church, said the 
council. 

II. Every man has the free will to choose the good and 
avoid the evil : Ití this thy opinion, Pelagius ? Ans. I said 
that because God will assist any one who chooses that which 
is good ; but, when a man sins,^ the blame rests upon himself 
alone.*— Neither is this inconsistent with the doctrine oi the 
church, rejoined the council. 

III. The ungodly shall not he spared in the day of judg- 
menty hut shall be cast into everlasting torments of fire and 
brimstone : Didst thou say this, Pelagius ? Ans. Yes, verily, 
as I draw my authority from the Gospel. '' And these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment."— >This also is cou- 
sistentwith the doctrine of the Church* 

IV. No evil can enter into the thoughts of man: Didst 
thou assert this, Pelagius ? Ans. No : what I said was this, 
that a Christian ovght to guard against all evil thoughts.-— 
That, too, is orthodox. 

V. There is a propiise of the kingdom of Heaven in the 
Old Testament : uìúsi thou say this, Pelagius ? Ans. Cer- 
tainly } and none but s^ heretic will deny it, for it is written 
in the book of Daniel, '* The saints of the Most High shall 
take the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for ever, even for 
ever and ever." vii. 18. — This is in accordance with the doc- 
trine of the Church. 

VI. Man is ableto keep himself from sin: Didst thou say 
that, Pelagius ? Ans. I certainly said that a man may avoid 
sinning, and keep the commandments of God, if he seek aid 
and grace from Him, for so Ho givcth the ability ; but I 
never said that any man had kept himself from sin ijrom his 
youth up^— Pekgius is correct, said the bishops, in stating 
that it is possible for a Christian, by the aid of God's grace, 
to keep himself from sinning, and to be Uame]ess iu his life. 
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•^I, rejoined Pelagius, worship one God in the Trinity, and 
the Trinity in Unity, and believe nothing in which the 
Catholic Church has no faith. — We therefore, answered the 
council, pronounce thee a member of the Catholic Church.* 

Notwithstanding this confession of Pelagius before the 
council, to avoid excommunicatioB« his real sentiments were 
briefly these : '' Inasmuch as Jesus Christ gave his life as a 
ransom for sinners, and satisfied the justice of God for the 
sins of the world, it is possible for a Christian, by making t 
proper use of his reason and understanding, to avoid or keep 
from sin by his own efforts, independent of the grace of 
God." These are the sentiments which his opponents lay 
to his charge : he was therefore either guilty of dissimulation, 
or he was falsely accused ; for he publicly declared his belief 
that " a Christian, by the grace of God, can avoid sin ; for 
it is written, * Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin, for his seed remaineth in him ; and he cannot sin, be- 
cause he is born of God.' 1 John iii. 9." 

Pelagius received his education at the college of Bangor-is- 
coed, where he became a monk, and afterwards an abbot. 
This institution may properly be denominated the mother of 
all learning. It is not the same Bangor as is now in Caemar* 
vonshire, and the seat of the bishoprick which bears that 
name ; but Bangor in Flintshire, on the river Deo, about 
twelve miles from Chester. ' In former times, there was a 
very extensive monastery at this place. In addition to the 
students who were learning the sciences, there were 2400 
religious persons who read the service in rotation, a hundred 
at a time, every hour in the twenty-four ; so that the wor- 
ship of God was continued by day and night throughout the 
year.t 

But the disciples and followers of Pelagius went far beyond 
the prudence and discretion of their teacher. If he whis- 
pered erroneous opinions in privacy, they published them, as 
with the voice of a trumpet, to the whole world. Pölagins, 
at times, would zealously vindicate the doctrine of the grace 
of God. *< Let him be accursed,*' he would say, ^ who 

* Vide Ü88. Ed. Britann. 4ntiq. c. 9, p. 1Ä9, fyc. 
if MS. Hmgiort: 
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will believe er aj&rm that the grace of God m Christ is 
net necessary every hour and minute of our lives^ to render 
•ur actions acceptable in His si^ht. He who denies this is 
deserving of everlasting torments.''* ' This i^as the language 
of a true Christian, correctly informed in the faith, had he 
always entertained and expressed the ^me belief; but histo- 
rians do not say that his disciples were as respectful iá their 
opinions on the subject of divine grace. They were the au- 
thors of the following erroneous tenets, although they disa- 
vowed the authorship, and endeavored to father it upon Pe- 
lagius : Ist. That Adam was created mortal, and that his 
body would have returned to the dust, even if he had never 
sinned: 2d. That man is free from original sin, because Ad- 
am's disobedience affected himself alone, and could have no 
influence upon his posterity : 3d. That salvation cometh by 
the law as well as by the gospel : 4th. That some persons, 
prior to the incarnation of Christ, we're without sin : 5th. That 
new-born infants are in the same state of innocence as Adam 
before the fall : 6th. That death is not the necessary and na- 
tural consequence of Adam's transgression ; nor is the final 
lesurrection the result and consequence of the resurrection of 
Christ : 7th. That it is practicable for man to live., without 
sin, and to obey the Gomma^dments of God, without His 
gracious assistauce.f 

Such were the false principles that were disseminated 
amongst the Britons after the death of Pelagius ; for he him- 
self never returned to Britaia. The direct tendency of these 
principles was to produce self-confidence, self-sufficiency, 
presumption, and a reliance upon the law ; for although a 
man's intention be ever so good, yet, without grace to sanc- 
tify the obdurate heart, nature is weak, corrupt, and ready to 
fall : although " the spirit is willing, yet the flesh is weak," 
as we may learn from the example of Peter, who denied his 
Lord and Master, net<vithstanding his repeated asseverations, 
** Though I should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee." 

* Anathemo qui velsentit vel dicit graiiam Dei — non so» 
lum per singulc^s horas, autper singula momenta, sed etiam 
per singulos actus nostros, non esse necessarium, fyc. Vide 
Uss. Antiq, c, 9,/). 156. 

t Vide Uss, Brit. Ecles, Jintiq. c. 9, p. 117, 118. 
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These erroneous doctrines were introduced into Britain by 
AoRicoLA, A.D. 425. He was the son of an eloquent bishop, 
, and a yoath of excellent parts. He exerted his powers to a 
considerable degree in advocating and spreading the doctrines 
of Pelagius, maintaining the orthodoxy of his views, and 
boasting of his distinguished reputation throughout Christen- 
dom for learning an^ piety. Notwithstanding the popular 
talents of Agricola, and the interest which was excited when 
he was announced to preach, (which was so great that thou- 
sands flocked to hear him,) he succeeded in raising but a small 
number of proselytes, as Bed a, the English historian, ad- 
mits ^* and he, it is well known, said as little in favor of the 
Britons as he possibly could. He iiad under his direction 
numerous exhorters, who are represented to have been rash, 
imprudent, self-willed, without either learning or authority — 
deficiencies which were more than counterbalanced by their 
audacity. They " crept into houses, and led captive silly 
women, ever learning and never able to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth.** 2 Tim. iii. 6. These, having, it is 
true, a form of godlinesr., succeeded in imposing upon the 
unstable, and making a few disciples, who, '* like children 
tossed to and fro, w^re^parried about by every wind of doc- 
trine, by the slight of men and cunning craftiness, whereby ' 
they lay in wait to deceive.*' Epfu iv. 14. 

But this was the misfortune of the Britons generally at this 
period : they were weak and feeble Christians, not grounded 
and established on the principles of religion. The frequent 
incursions and attacks of the Picts, the Irish, the French, and 
the Saxons, like sudden storms of thunder and lightniog, 
kept the Britons in continual apprehension, and had a con- 
stant tendency to harass their minds and weaken their faith. 
When Agricola' and his wandering exhorters preached salva- 
tion through a crucified Saviour, the doctrine was received 
with decided satisfaction by the people, for it was one in 
which they had been taught to believe from their infancy ^ 
but, when they changed their plan of operations, (for they 
were cunning enough to be guarded in their expressions at 
first,) and insisted that man could be saved by his own 
strength and his own endeavors, they were alarmed, though 
they knew not how to gainsay or contradict such an opinion. 

* Bed. Hist Ecles. I I, c. 17. 
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They therefore acted wisely (inasmuch as there was sa great 
a" lack of knowledge at home) in sending messengers to their, 
countrymen in Brittany, reauesting them to send over some 
of their pious and learned men, to argue with these propaga- 
tors of false doctrine, who, by fair words and dissembled 
holiness, were endeavoring to overturn the Christian faith. 

The messengers were received with every mark df kind- 
ness and respect by the Church in France, who, to manifest 
their willingness and readiness to assist their brethren, called 
an assembly, in order to select men of honest and good re- 
pott, full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, to undertake 
the mission to Britain. In accordance with the wishes of the 
Church, the choice fell upon Gármon, bishop of AUt-y- 
sodor,* and Lupus, bishop of Trecastell,t who were devout 
men, well-informed, and mighty in the scriptures. When 
they had embaiked, and had completed nearly half their voy- 
age, (it is said,) a terrible storm; accompanied with contrary 
winds, arose, which tossed the ship here and théíe until it 
was ready to sink. Garmon at this time was sleeping quietly 
upon his pillow. The crew of the ship awakened him, and 
said, *' Master, carost thou not that ^e perish?" The holy 
man arose, directed them all to humble themselves before 
tíod, and, having poured out his soul in prayer, m the ful- 
ness of faith, and hope, and trust in divine providence, took 
a handful of water and poured it into the sea, saying, *' Peace, 
be still, in the name of the blessed Trinity, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost." " Immediately the wind ceased, 
and there was a great calm ;" and soon after •' they were 
brought into the desired haven*":]: After landing, the bishops 
were not idle: they preached the truths of the Gospel dili- 
gently and fervently to the common people in Welsh, (for 
there was but little difference between the language of the 
inhabitants of France, that is, the inhabitants of Brittany, and 
the old inhabitants of this island,) and to the learned in Latin 
— for Latin was spoken occasionally in France and Britain 
in those times, as English is at thi^ timo in Wales. They 
certainly had great labor oiv their hands, such as it was not in 

* Misodorensi8* t Trccassemis. t Bed, Hist. Ecles* 
I, 1, c. 17. 
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tiie power of man to perform, except their trust had been iá 
God ; for, besides the corrupt principles which the false 
teacher» had town amongst those who professed Christianity, 
idolatry had taken strong hold in the kingdom— but, the 
greater the opposition, the mere these two bishops relied upon 
God. Their practice was to travel from one place to anoth- 
er, and preach the necessity of the giace of God to assist the 
weakness of nature, notwithstanding Christ Jesus had made 
full satisfaction to the justice of God for the sins of the world; 
and to expose the self- presumption and bad dispositions -that 
lay conoealed and were mixed with our good intentions, 
without assistance from ** on high." And the Lord God was 
pleased to grant his Spirit to co-operate whth their labor and 
diligence in preaching the word- " Paul planted and ApoU 
los watered, but God gave thfe increase ;" so here, by the 
blessing of God, who '^ gave testimony to the word of his 
grace, and granted signs and wonders to be done by the hands" 
(Jlcts xiv. 3) of these two bishops, infidels were gained over 
to the faith* and the orthodox were confirmed therein : the 
weak were strengthened, and those who formerly despised 
the grace of God were brought to see their mistake, and to 
feel like the great apostle Paul did when he said, '*Not I, but 
the grace of God which was with me.'M. Cor. xv. 10. 

« 

The false teachers, Agricola and his exhorterSj upon this 
retreated and hid themselves, like owls when, the dawn ap- 
pears : but they did not continue long in their- hiding places, 
before they tooji: fresh courage, and sent a messenger to the 
two bishops, to inform them that they wished to converse 
^ith them about those texts of scripture which were in dis- 
J>ute between them. They accordingly met at London on an 
appointed day — the false teachers in very pompous apparel,* 
shining silk, ate, and the bishops in coats of a darkish color, 
short cloaks of changeable crimson hanging over their shoul- 
ders, according to the custom of those times. The false 
teachers being the most numerous began their oration, and 
continued about ah hour '* magnifying the power of the facul- 
ties of the ffoul, and telling how many meritorious things a 
man could do if ho would follow his reason and consult his 
judgment ; and further, that his carelessness and inattention 
were the causes of his transgression.'' Garmon then explain- 

* Vtstefulgenfes. Const. Fit. Garm. /.1, c. 23. 
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ed the awful changes made in ihc soul of Adam subsequent 
to his transgression : instead of rectitude of heart, he had 
now a strong inclination to sin ; and, instead of that serenity 
and peace of mind which were a perpetual feast to his soul 
before, he had nothing within hia now but a guilty conscience, 
rage, and unruly lusts, tumultuous thoughts and gnawings of 
conscience. P^ow (said he) this is what the scriptures mean 
by the old man— even the lusts of the flesh, covetousness, 
the propensity to evil which is in us, and whiẃ we had from, 
our progenitor, because as the branches are 4)f the same nature 
as the stock from which they grow, so we, the of^pring of 
Adam, are. partakers of the same evil and corrupt nature which 
he possessed after he had sinned. So it is evident that the 
first p^rt of the birth of a Christian is to castaway these wick- 
ed propensities, which are so intent upon having dominion 
over him ; but he is not to epgage in this work in his own 
strength alone, for nature is very Teeble and corrupt, and the 
imagination of man's heart is evil from his youth. Gen. viii. 
21. We ought therefore to pray for the strength and grace 
of God to assist our good intentions, as it is written : *' My 
grace is sui&cient for thee, for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness." 2 Cor. xviii. 9. By saying this and much more, all 
the people were greatly comforted, and some were so angry 
with the false teachers and exhorters that they wished to de« 
stroy them, but.Garmon and Lupus pacified them. 

^ Shortly after the above mentioned debate, these two good 
men came to Oswestry, where they met with a bigot living 
sumptuously every day, who began to blaspheme the doctrine 
of divine grace, and to mock and ridicule the bishops. Not 
long after this, the earth beneath and around his palace fell 
in, and became a pool of water. "^ It is called to this day 
Llynge-lys, 

' We next hear of their being at Mold, in Flintshire. At 
tiiat time, A. D. 427, the Picts, the Germans, and the Sax* 
ons were destroying, robbing, killing, and burning from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. The Britons had a numer- 
ous army of brave men, ready to encounter the enemy ; but 
before they went to the field, the greatest part of the troop* 

* Humph. Lloyd's Bnv.ofBritainfp. 69, ö. 
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applied for baptiflm, and very many of the country people» 
-were baptized daily, when Garmen and Lupus preached 
to them."* 

Some may be inclined to ask if infants were baptized in 
that age in Britain. What was the reason that these soldiers 
were not baptized in their infancy, for the greatest part'of the 
army were baptized by Garmon and Lupus ? I reply : 

1st. This certainly shows that a great part of the kingdom 
had not as yet been cenyerted to Christianity, as we hare sU 
jready seen by the testimony of the assembly which met at 
Gloucester to discuss the nerits of the Arian heresy, in the 
passage which says that ** There were many pagans yet in 
the kingdom./' It is not at all surprising that tjiere was so 
much ignorance at this time, when we consider the continual 
assaults and attacks of the Picts, the Saxons, and other bar- 
barians, who were enemies to the Christian religion, and 
who, more than all others, martyred the bishops and clergy ^ 
and our wonder will be still more diminished, when we re« 
fleet that the people had lost their teachers, and were natural 
ly terrified by the tortures and sufferings they had endured, 
into an avowal of paganism, in order to preserve their own 
lives. And again, many of the clergy who survived were 
very weak and unlearned ; so much so, indeed, that they 
were obliged to send to France for assistance against the Pe» 
lagian heresy, which was so injurious to the life of a real 
Christian. 

2dly. We read that onr countryman, Pelagius^ was at an 
assembly in Italy, where he was called to an account respect" 
ing his sentiments ; and, inasmuch as he was suspected of 
denying original sin, it was thought that he might also deny 
infant baptism. His sentiments were demanded in this pub- 
lie assembly, which hje gave in the following words : *• I 
should truly be a heretic of the worst description, if I denied 
the baptism of infants, for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
How wicked must he be who would attempt to keep them 
out of the church of Christ on earth, and would oppose the 
practice of the Catholic church since the time of the apostlesi 
to this day ! As it respects myself, I never had a doubt 

^ Sed. Hidt. Edes. Z. 1. c. 20. 
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respecting infant baptism ; and verily I never heard of any 
dispute or interference, at any time, in opposition to the bapr 
tising of the infants of the faithful."^ Thus Pelagius de^ 
dares that he never knew of any dispute in any part of Chria- 
tend«m respecting the adtoission of the infants of the faithful 
to baptism ; but, if the Church in Britain had been opposed to 
infant baptism, he would have heard of this at home, as he 
was a native of North Wales. 

3dly. The ancient Fathers agree in asserting that the Brit-* 
ons were orthodox in their belief, with the exception of the 
corruption they imbibed from the heresy of Arius, who was 
favorable to infant baptism ; and they further testify that the 
practice of tbe Church of Christ in baptising infants was a 
tradition or doctrine which had been received from the apos- 
tles. Origen, who-wrote about the year 230, in his exposi- 
tion of Psalm Iv. 5, *' Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and 
in sin did my mother conceive me," says, *^ It was because 
of this origmal sin that the Church received a tradition from 
the apostles to baptize infants ; and doubtless this is one of 
the traditions to which the apostle refers in 2. Thess, ii. 15, 
^Therefore, brethren, stand fast, s^nd hold the tradition/f 
which ye have been taught, whether by word or by epistle,' '' 

r 

This is sufficient to show that infant baptism was practised 
amongst the ancient Britons, as amongst all other Christians 
throughout the world. 

We now return to Garmon and Lupus, of whom ancient 
historians relate that,** Whatever they said with their tongues 
was daily confirmed by the miracles which God wrought by 
them." It is said that they healed the sick, gave sight to the 
blind, quenched the violence of fire. Bat, to say no more on 
this subject, they performed two other acts which were very 
serviceable to the Britons, besides establishing them in the 
principles of religion, and which ought to be kept in remem* 
brance. 1st. They made arrangements to have schoelhouses 
erected for » the encouragement of literature : 2dly. They 
furnished the Britons with a form of common prayer, which 
they had brought with them. 

4 

* Vid, Uss, Aniiq. Ecles, Brit, dntiq, c, 10. jp. 147. ij-c. 
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The clergy of Britain Were " unlearned and unstable** at 
this time : they were only " children in understanding/' un» 
acquainted the scriptures and true divinity. This was the 
cause of their being unable i& converse or argue with oonfi 
deuce, lest they should give occasion to their enemies to 
triumph over them. So Garmon and Lupus, by the assist- 
ance of many princes and lords, who were favorably inclined 
towards religion, established numerous schools through Eng- 
land and Wales, where devout and learned men were employed 
as teachers, to qualify young men for the work of the minis* 
try. The two most distinguished men who were engaged in 
this work were Dyfrig and Illtud, both gifted and inteili^ 
gent men, full of the most fervent and pious zeal, and anxious 
to be useful in their day and generation. Dyfrig opened his 
school first in Caileon, in Monmoathy (the metropolis of 
Wales, at that period, as we have before observed,) where not 
only the sons of common man became pupils, but those also 
of the nobility were instructed in the higher branches of 
literature and science, such . as astronomy, philosophy, dec. 
He sometimes taught at Hinllany on the river Wy ; at other 
times at Moch-rhos. It is said that he had occasionally a^out 
ipthousand pupils. The great Teilo, the second bishop of 
Llandaf, who so vigorously vindicated the grace of God at an 
assembly held A. D. 492, at Llan-Ddewi-Brefi, was one of 
his students. Cadoc, the son of Cynlas, lord of Glamorgan, 
who was the first Abbot at Llancarfan, also studied under him, 
together with hundreds of other men of renown, whose names 
have not been handed down to us. Dyfrig, when he saw the 
seed of education which he had sown likely to produce such 
abundance of good fruit, resigned his charge into other hands, 
was consecrated bishop of Llandaf, and afterwards promoted 
to the archbishoprick of Carleon.* 

Illtud, also, in Glamorgan, was indefatigable in his efforts 
to restore religion and good morals. Samson, one of his 
pupils, was a man of extensive knowledge, allhoogh he was' 
the occasion of much injury and loss to his country, by tak- 
ing with him to Brittany (where he was made archbishop) 
all the Welsh books which he could get into his possession. 
Gildas was also one of his students : he wrote a short history 
of the Britons. Amongst hundreds of others, were Dewi, the 

* Ltland, de Script Britan. voU I, p. 50. 
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archbishop, and Pawlin, who was buried at Llansawil, and 
on whose gravestone is the following epitaph : •* Servator 
Fidei, Patriae Semper Amator, Hie Paulinus jacet, Cultor 
pientissimus sequi^" the translation of which is, " Herelieth 
Pawlin, the preserver of the faith, a lover of his country, 
and a consciencious vindicator of whatever was just and 
equitable." 

Bangor-is-y-Coed, in North Wales, received her portion of 
the care and assistance of Garmon, who was instrumental in 
settling AiDAN there as an overseer and tfeacher of others. 
Aidan was a son of Gwymyw, and a great grandson to Urien-» 
Reged, the prince of North Wales. In short, Bangor-is-y- 
Coed and Carleon were the two principal nniversities in 
Wales, and were superior io any at that time in England, 
because the latter was more exposed to the assaults and at- 
tacks of enemies, and to disturbances of various kinds, some- 
times accompanied 'with the shedding of blood, than the 
former. 

The second service rendered by Garmon and Lupus for 
the benefit of the Church was the furnishing them with a very- 
excellent form of prayer, which had been used by the Church 
in France from the time of the apostles. There is a special 
account of the order of the church service on holidays ; but 
we are not so well informed of its order on the Lord's day. 
On the holidays, the service was introduced with the confes- 
sion ; then succeeded the eoUect appointed for the day : after- 
wards, something would be said of the martyr whose memory 
was celebrated, with a fervent prayer for the grace of God, to 
enable them to imitate him as far as he had followed the eX" 
aíâiple of Jeéus Christ. The sermon would then follow, or 
an address setting forth the most distinguishing graces — the 
devotion, zeal, patience, éic, of th^ saint, and how absolutely 
necessary is the fruit or assistance of the spirit in order to lead 
a Christian life. Then the collect would follow, praying for 
the grace of God to unite and keep his worshippers from her- 
esy and schism. A collect would then be read for the con*» 
secration of the bread and wine in the communion 5 and, after 
partaking thereof, another prayer for a blessing on their exer- 
cises. To these would be added the Lord's Prayer, and then 
the benediction. There was no superstition in these prayers 
— no prayer for the dead, or supplication directed to any 
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'dbÿàrtéd saint. It was the life «f the saintd alone that ẃád 
mentioned in the sermon, with a serious admonition to the 
living to imitate them, according to the exhortation of St. 
Panl : '* Wherefore, I beseech yon, be ye followers of me.** 
i Cor* iv. 10. The ancient Fathers of the Church unite in 
their belief that this form of prayer was composed by some 
of the apostles, or by some other pious men of that age, al- 
though orthodox bishops may have made some additions to 
them since, as the state of the Church might require ; and it 
was out of this form principally that the ** Book of Common 
Prayer*' was collected, and not from the Mass book of the 
Papists, as the dissenters foolishly imagine^ for want of bet- 
ter information»* 

When Garmon and Lupus had arranged matters thus satis- 
factorily, every thing having the appearance of safety and 
stability, they returned home to France. The false teachers 
and their exhorters recommenced their attempts, but they 
might as well have left their fìddle in its case, for its sound 
was discordant, possessing no more melody than the harsh 
and grating sound of a grindstone. 

It was, however, thought advisable to send another messen- 
ger to beseech Garmon to revisit Britain, because the false 
teachers were still by their cunning and craftiness endeavor- 
ing to overturn the faith. The Britons were fully persuaded 
that the Lord had *' given him on his first visit mouth and 
wisdom, which all their adversaries were not able to gainsay 
or resist." Luke xxi. 15. Garmon (to give fnrther evidence 
cf his willingness to assist them) sailed without delay to 
Britain, bringing with him Severus, bishop of Tre-hir, who 
was an eloquent man, and mighty in the scriptures. The two 
bishops set about the work which they had been sent to per- 
form with alacrity and vigor ; and having silenced Àgricola 
and his adherents, they were sent out of the kingdom, in or- 
der that the Church in Britain, if possible^ might enjoy peace 
henceforward-^ the Britons at the same time praising God 
for the comforts they had received by attending to the sound 
doctrines of ihese^ two servants of God. " It is good to be 
zealously aflfocted iilways in a good thing»" GaL iv. 18. 

* Stilling fl. Orig^Britan, c, 4. ]t?.232— 237. 
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CHAPTER III. JRevival of the Pelagian Hertfy-^Tht 
Assembly at Llan-ddembrefi — Deun and Gildas^^The 
Plague — JÎugustine, the Monk, preaching to the English 
^^The corruption of the Church of Pome — The Bishope 
of Britain conversing with Augustir^e-^Thfi Martyrdom 

t of the Monks of BangOT'ts-y^coed. 

We lefl the church ia Britain in the enjoyment of repose 
and peace, purified from its dross, and keeping the unity of 
the faith< At this time peace and prosperity prevailed through- 
out the kingdom, as it is written : ** Great peace have they 
which love thy law, and nothing shall oiTend them." Psalms^ 
cxiz. 165. It is remarked respecting the ancient Britons that 
no. stratagem or assault of any enemy could succeed against 
them, so long as they remained with God, and worshipped 
him in the beauty of holiness ; but that all manner of wander, 
ers and marauders, such as the Picts, the French, d^c, could 
overpower them. when they ** walked according to the ima- 
ginations oflheir evil hearts," as it is written : ** But if they 
turn away, and forsake my statutes and my commandments, 
then will I pluck them up by. the roots out of the land which 
I have given them." 2 Chroru vii. 19. 

Nothing remarkable ia relation to religion occurred after 
the last departure of St. Uarman, (for so he is surnametí,) un- 
til the Saxons came to this island at the invitation of Vorti-« 
gern, and became a severe scourge in the hand of the Lord 
to punish the wickedness of the country. Gildas remarks : 
** It was the foolishness and madness of the king and his 
counsellors (who invited them to Britain) that was the cause 
of this calamity." Beda, the English historian, says that 
God in his providence made use of them as his instruments 
to punish the wicked inhabitants of the kingdom." The two 
writers, notwithstanding their different sentiments and incli** 
nations, were certainly agreed upon this point ; for, had it not 
been that the Britons were rendered almost insensible by the 
righteous judgment of God on account of their aggravated 
sins, they could not have been as stupid, as thoughtless, as 
infatuated, as they were on this occasion. But ** Judgments 
are prepared for scorners, and stripes for the back of fools." 

L* 
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Pfov. xix. 29. It would have beeniis «vifte an act to leave a 
pack of wolves to protect a flock of sheep, as it was m the 
Britons to call in the aid of the Saxons against the assaullff of 
their enemies, as they soon learned by sad experience ; for 
they, instead of fighting with the enemy according to their 
agreement, made peace with them, apd, like so many accursed 
traitors, turned their weapons upon their employers. The 
Britons were unprepared for such treachery, expecting the 
Saxons to assist and not betray them, inasmuch as they were 
hired servants under them. So, «when there was no one 
amongst the Britons who could raise a hand against the Sax- 
ons and the Ficts, the latter rushed upon the unarmed inhabi- 
tants, piercing and stabbing them with long knives and swords 
•^sparing neither old nor young, male nor female, excepting 
such only as were able to escape from their fury and conceal 
themselves in caves and deserts. Many iled to fortified towns, 
chutches and monasteries ; but these were soon burnt to the 
groand, and the wretched creatures who were within envied 
the happy death of these who had*been slaii^ with the sword. 
Such, indeed, was the frightful slaughter in all parts of the 
kingdom, especially in England, that nothing but a mrracie 
could have preserved the Britons from utter destruction as a 
nation: for the Saxons, having killed and burnt until they were 
'tired, returned suddenly to Germany, as related in the first 
part of this work. •• O thou sword of the Lord, how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet ? put up thyself inta thy scabbard, 
rest, and be still." Jer. xviii. 6. 

Notwithstanding the immense numberof men, women, and 
children; who were slain in this treacherous massacre, there 
were still some remaining, having found safety and conceal- 
ment in mountains, deserts, or caves. This deadly stroke 
fell heavily upon the inhabitants of Kent and the surrounding 
country, on tlie banks of the Thames, and from thence to 
London, Oxford, and their vicinities. Those who resided in 
the remote corners of the kingdom were ignorant (except from 
report) of the extent of the calamity ; and between them and 
the remnant left of the inhabitants of Wales, Cornwall, and 
the north of England, they soon raised an army of more than 
twenty thousand men. When the Saxons returned, with the 
expectation, doubtless, of renewing their depredations, they 
were obliged to retreat with loss and shame. But after the 
Britons had commenced rebuilding their churches, their hou- 
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wee, and their cities, and were about to enjoy the blessings of 
peace and repose, they began (amd this was always theii mis- 
fortune) to dispute amongst themselves ; and the doctrine of 
Pelagius, which, it might have been thought, had been long 
ago buried in oblivion, was revived to some considerable 
extent. ^ 

But the^ seeds of this heresy were rooted up, before they 
hadattained sufficient strength to injure the true faith, for 
Dyfrig, archbishop of Carleon, caused the bishops and cler- 
gy of Wales to meet at a place afterwards called Llan-ddewi 
Brefí', in Cardiganshire, (because it was in South Wales that 
this heresy had revived,) to take measures for the vindica- 
tion of the Catholic faith, and the establishment of the genuine 
principles of religion. Accordingly, the bishops and clergy 
convened ; amongst whom were Teilo, Padorn, Pawlin, Ca- 
doc, and Dewi, and many others, — all men of ability, and 
highly respected for their holy conversation and piety. But 
the^ solemn, evangelical, and eloquent address of Dewi, in 
pre*eminence to the rest, warmed the hearts of the assembly, 
until they were ready to magnify the gracî of God j for he ex- 
posed the folly and presumption of confiding in good inten- 
tions, independent of divine assistance, so plainly, that all who 
heard him received comfort and edification. It may truly be 
said that his discourse " ministered grace unto the hearers.^ * 
This assembly met A. D. 491^. 

But lest any one ehoutd thtnk that i misrepresent the his-^ 
torian, I will insert the account entire in his own words. 
" The Pelagian heresy;" said he, •' had greatly revived since 
the departure of Garmon from the island. This was the 
cause of the meeting of the Assembly at Llan-ddewi-Brefi, 
where not only the bishops and clergy met together, but also 
many of the nobility. At this meeting, the orthodox bishops 
were very diligent, preaching to the people, and endeavoring 
to restore them from their errors ; but they did not succeed — 
the false teachers having gained many proselytes, who were 
all adhering immoveably to the false doctrine they had taken 
up. Bishop Pawlin, when he discovered this, sent a mes- 
senger to Oewi, to beseech him to attend at the assembly, for 
all knew that he was a mighty man in vindication of the truth : 
but Dewi could not attend at this time, for the holy man had 
entirely devoted himself t% heavenly meditations. At last, 
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however, Dyfrig, the archbishop, and Daniel, Bishop of Bai»- 
gor, condescended to lyait upon him in person, and he, in the 
spirit, knew that they were on the road, hastening toliim, and 
that the cause required his presence. He therefore went 
with them, *' doubting nothing." As they approached the 
end of their journey, and were within sight of Llan-Ddewi- 
Brefi, they met a widow who was weeping bitterly for her 
son who recently died, and was about to be buried. When 
she saw that Dewi was going that way, she ran to him, and 
earnestly besought him to pray toGod that he would' be pleased 
to restore her son to life again. Dewi, upon this, hastened 
to the bier, bedewed the face of the corpse with his tears, and, 
calling on the name of Christ, the youug man was revived in 
the presence of all, to their utter astonishment ; and he de- 
livered him perfectly well to his mother.* The young roan 
at this time refused to return home with his mother, and noth- 
ing would satisfy him but to accompany Dewi to the Assem- 
bly. The holy nran complied with his wish, and gave him 
his Bible (without which he would go to no place,) to carry. 
He put it on his shoulder, and brought it to the Assembly. 
Then Dewi (to the very great comfort of all the faithful,) 
preached the word of God to the people in the open air ; and 
on the summit of the hill where they stood, a church was 
built, and consecrated to the honor of Dewi: it is called to 
tnis day Llan-Ddewi Brefi." • 

Whether these miracles, with many others of which tra- 
dition speaks, were actually performed, I sin unable to say ; 
but there is no doubt that De'wi was a man of very extensive 
literary and theological knowledge, and that his conversation 
was in heaven, whilst he sojourned on earth.- His future 
greatness and excellence were predicted before his birth, as 
will appear from the following remarkable occurrence. When 
Gildas was preaching in the church of Llan-y-Morfa, a wo^ 
man named Non^aslawn, who was pregnant at the time with 
Dewi, entered the church during the service. Gildas imme- 
diately became dumb, and was unable to proceed with his 
discourse. The audience were greatly astonished at the 
sudden impediment of the preacher, and inquired the cause. 
'* It is true (said Gildas) that I can address you in common cen- 

* Girard' Fit. St. David, apud Wharton. Anglia Satrd 
p. 059. 
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venation, bat I cannot preach, nor can I explain the reason.* 
Be pleased, however, to withdraw for a time, that I may see 
what I can effect alone." When the congregation had gone 
out of the chnrch, Gildas again attempted to preach, but in 
vain, every successive trial proving abortive. At length, in 
the greatest terror and concern, he exclaimed, '* If any one 
be concealed in this house, I charge him or her, by the Living 
God, to come forth." Upoa thisỳ Nonraslawn, who had 
been sitting in some secret place, meditating upon the words 
of the preacher, presented herself, and, ^ with a reverential 
l^w, replied to his call in the following manner : ** There is 
DO one here except me, my lord, who have been sitting in this 
place, listening to the holy words which have dropped from 
your lips." Gildas was then persuaded that the child which 
«was born of her would be more exalted than he ; so he re- 
quested her to withdraw, and proceeded with his discourse 
without any further impediment or difficulty. 

Soon after the breaking up of the assembly at Llan-Ddewi- 
Brefi, Dyfrig, the archbishop, was desiirous, on account of 
his advanced age and bodily infirmities, to resign his charge, 
the daties of which were too weighty and numerous for his 
declining powers. Dewi ap Sant, lord of Cardigan, and an 
uncle of king Arthur, was therefore consecrated to his holy 
office ; but as Garleon, in Monmouthshire, (the seat of the 
archbishoprick,) was filled with noise and confusion, and 
was moreover the chief resort of strangers and the gentry of 
the country, (attracted thereto by the king's court, which 
was occasionally held there,) the new incumbent moved the 
seat of his diocess to Ty-Ddewi,'|' in Pembrokeshire, where 
he expected to enjoy that quietness and retiracy wliich were 
so essential to the full discharge of his sacred and important 
duties. Twenty«five archbishops, in succession, resided in 
this place until about the year 1100, when the privelege of 
giving title to an archbishoprick was wrested from it, by the 
unfair intrusion and violent usurpation of another which had 
had no possible right to such a distinction. Dewi, its first 
archbishop, died at the very advanced age of one hundred 

* Ego quidem communt loquela vos alioqui possum, 
praedicare vero, nulla tenus possum, Girald, p. 630. 
t Now St. David's. 
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and forty-feven,*' and, ''like a sheaf of wheat fully ripe, wa» 
gathered into the garner of the Lord*?" 

# 
For a considerable length of time after this, the country ei|« 
joyed the blessings of tranquillity and repo^se. Kings were 
anointed in England and Ireland, and they prospered, be*^ 
cause they followed that which was good : for *' Mercy and 
truth preserve the king, and his throne is upholden by mercy." 
Prov^ XX. 28.t Just and upright judges were appointed in 
various distriets, to decide all disputes and controversies ; 
and pious ministers were ordained to dispense totheChnrek 
of Christ the bread of e|ernal life. But when another gene- 
ration arose, who studied nothing but present ease and pros* 
perity, and had no persecution or tribulation to excite them 
to good and holy deeds, every thing assumed an appearance 
of confusion and disorder. The kings became cruel and op«> 
pressive, and ruled their subjects as with a rod of iron. The * 
judges were mercenary, and sold their decisions for money, 
in imitation of the example of Balaam, the son of Bosor, 
'W^ho loved the wages of unrighteousness. The priests, too, 
-^they who, above all others, should have been exemplary in 
Ûie disebatge of their duties,— like Zechariah's idle shepherd, 
'desertèd::tbeir flocks, and suffered them to wander at pleasure 
over the htr^en mountains of unbelief, where they could find 
no spiritual food to nourish their souls, but where rank and 

' offensive weeds and plants sprang up at every step; and shed 
their poisonous influence on all surrounding objects. The 
people, as a natural consequence of the neglect and indiffer* 

. ence of their civil and religious rulers, soon gave a loose rein 
to their appetites and passions, and indulged in every species 
of unrighteousness, wickedness, eovetousness, and malice* 
In sh'ort, they fully verified the words of the poet, '' In faci- 
nes jurasse putes :" that is, as if they had vowed to follow 

* Leland. de Script, Britan, vol. 1, p, 50.' 

t The sentiment contained in this passage is similar to the one ex- 
press^ ÿiy a popular English poet, (Drÿden, we believe,) in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

^* But let the bold conspirator beware, 

For Heaven makes princes its peculiar caro.'' 

If eons^ned literally* this sentiment may not prove very aecoptable 
to an American ; but the substitution of ** rulers" for " prince»** will 
render it perfectly agreeable Pub's, 
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lall manner of sin and wickedness. It it not surprising, there- 
fore, that the judgments of the Lord were poured out against 
thenk ** Shall I not visit for these things ? saith the Lord ; 
an^Miall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this ?" 
Jtr. y . 9. When the sins'of the Britons had attained their acmt^ 
the Lord sent amongst them a plague, called in Welsh fM 
ftltn^ a spiecies of yellow fever.* The section of country 
where this plague prevailed to the greatest extent, and was 
most fatal in its effects, (including nearly the whole of Wales,) 
w^. under the dominion of Maglowyn Gwynbdo, the son of 
Caswallon Llaw-hir. England, however, was by no means 
exempt from this dreadful afliiction ; for a great multitude of 
the inhabitaats were smitten with the plague and died. King 
Maelgwyn at first wa& a man well disposed towards the 
Church, in defence ef which, and the general interests of the 
country, he was both able and willing to exercise his sword ; 
but it is probable that in his latter days he went astray from the 
path in which he had previously walked, from too strong an 
attachment to his son Rhun, whom (with a negligence like 
that which Eli of old manifested towards his children) he 
permitted to commit what excesses he pleased, without 
correction or restraint. On this account, Gildas speaks of 
him in terms of harshness and unkindness :t Taliesin curses 
him» and says i * 

May no favor be shewn to Maelgwyn, the king — - 

No mbistrel his praises in poesy sing; 

May no grace from above e'er inhabit his breast. 

For he hath not his son's evil habits repressed. 

When he walked in the path which was tending to death, 

And curses fell from him with every breath. 

He used not the rod which a father should use, 

When his children parental obedience refuse. 

May his days on the earth be unhappy and few. 

And his fields, where abundance and beauty once grew. 

Be desolate, barren, and unfair to the view ! 

One of Maelgwyn's sons was named Cerxdig, and from 
him, being lord of the place, that part of South Wales was 
called Ceredigion «-now commonly termed Cardiganshire, 

* Vide Use. Ecles. JBrîí. ^ntiq. c. 14, p. 290. 
t Gild, de Exddn Britarm* p* 29. 
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But to return: When the Lord had smitten the country 
\7ith such an awfol plague, and so many thousands of its in- 
ha))itants had fallen beneath its desolating rayages» the Sajgns 
found no diiilculty in conqueiing and subjugating the reiflkn- ^ 
der. A great number of the Britons sailed over to their coun- 
trymen in Brittany, to escape from the unhealthy atmosphere 
vhich hovered around their own dwellings ; so, that, between 
the number of those who died by the plague and of those 
"who emigrated to Brittany, the country was nearly drained of 
its' population — so much, so, indeed, that but a very small 
body could be found to withstand the forces of the Saxons. It 
is evident, therefore, that it was not by their strength, or by 
their cunning, that they subjugated the Britons ; but by the 
force of circumstances, which God in his rightejous judg- 
ment had brought to bear against the inhabitants, for their 
daring impiety and hardness of heart. "*" ** Because they for- 
got the multitude of his mercies, they fell in the day of his 
vengeance^" Thus the Bcitonfi lost the crown of England, 
which they had held in their possession upwards of 1827 
years. 

When the Saxons had usurped the crown of England, and 
had secured themselves in the government of the country, 
(notwithstanding the unjust manner in which they effected it,) 
Pope Gregory, A.D. 596, about 150 years after the Saxons 
' eame to «Britain, sent Augustine the Monk to preach the 
Gospel to them ; for, as yet, they were universally illiterate, 
and veithout any knowledge of the true God or of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

This monk was not St. Augustine, the bishop of Hippo, a 
city of Africa. Bishop Augustine was one of the ancient 
Fathers ef the Church, and a man of exemplary piety, of 
extensive literary acquirements, and of sound, undeviating, 
uncompromising faith. Augustine the monk was a tall, slen- 
der, lean man in person ; as to his faculties, he was like one 
of the Pharisees mentioned in the scriptures, and had a 
haughty and ,arrogaàt appearance. He was envious and 
blood-thirsty, as his subsequent conduct in Britain plainly 
exemplified. When he first lätnded, he displayed some of 
the imposing pageantry of his vocation. A man carrying a 

* yîde Nenrin de JReb. Gest. Brit. c. 4^. 
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large silver across, and another bearing the image of Chritiit 
painted on a board, walked before him.* Thii wai mere 
pomp and ceremony. 

The Church of Rome, at this time, had not only outwardly 
adorned herself with vain and superstitious ceremonies, 
which were injurious to the power and influence of true re- 
ligion, hut she had also become corrupt in her doctrine ; for* 
1st. In addition to the worship of Jesus Christ, her pastors 
had introduced the practice of praying to the saints, both male 
and female : 2d. Besides Heaven and Hell, (the final scenes 
of rewards and punishments,) they had invented a third place, 
which they called Purgatory : 3d. The priests were forbidden 
to marry, although the practice had not as yet become uni* 
versal : 4th. The bishop of Rome claimed authority over all 
the other bishops in Christendom. Some say that he had not 
at this time attained his full power, but had taken the prime 
step to his exaltation : 6th. They mixed saltf with the water 
in baptism : 6th. Images were introduced into the churches, 
although the practice of bowing down before them was as 
yet but partially observed : 7th. They inculcated the belief 

* We. beg leave, in tnis place, to repeat a remark made in our pre- 
face. We disclaim any and all rosponsibility for the opinions of tho 
author of this history. We publish them as they are, more for the sako 
of fiving a correct translation of the original, than from a desire tp 
manifest any participation in the sentiments they contain. Were w^ 
to omit all the passages which do not coincide with our own opinions, 
(particularly in this part of the work, w|iere sentiments are advanced 
in relation to peculiar points of religious belief,) we should leave but 
a small portion of the work nn uutilated. If, therefore, any one of our 
readers should meet with sentiments which are not énly opposed to 
his own, but are absohitely derogatory, in his opinion, 'to the faith 
which he professes, we trust ho will not attribute any blame to uf . 
In the remarks which are scattered through the subsequent part of 
this work relative to the Catholic Church, its doctrines, and its mem- 
bers, those who hold to that faith will find some things which are un- 
palatable ; but, when tLey take into consideration that the author 
wrote (as did all others who attempted the history of the early ages 
under the disadvantages of only partial information, we think they 
will not only exempt him from the charge of prejudice and misrepre- 
sentation, but oursslveB also from that of participating in his feoUngs 
or sentiments.— Pub's* 

t "Charmed salt" wouW be the literal translation.-^ZVimftefor. 
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Ih^t every piece of wood or stone ia ihe shape of a cross hat 
the virtue of performing miracles. 

These things are thus related in an old Welsh chronicle >^ 
** The Christianity which Augustine introduced amongst the 
English had degenerated essentially from the purity of the 
Gospel : it transcended the limits of the Church of Christy 
and abounded in superfluous rites, human ordinance», and 
iinmeaning ceremonies, contrary to the simplicity inculcated 
in the precepts of our Saviour ; such, for instance, as crosses 
and images, praying to deceased saints, the supremacy of 
the Pope, the commingling of water and salt in baptism, and 
other unintelligible, unspiritual, and frivolous practices. Such 
was the corrupt garb in which Augustine introduced the 
Christian religion to the notice and consideration of the Sax- 
ons." This testimony is furnished by the Right Reverend 
Father, Richarp Davies, D.D., bishop of St. David^s, in his 
preface to the first Welsh edition of the New Testament, 
printed A.D. 166^» 

It is not my intention to give a history of the success which 
attended the preaching of Augustine to the Saxons. As t 
reward for thB zeal and perseverance with which he dissemi- 
nated the corrupt doctrines of the Romish church, the Pope 
was pleased to confer upon him the title of Archbishop of 
Britain. This was the first attempt of the Pope to exercise 
authority in this country. As soon as Augustine was ele* 
vated to his exalted station, he sent for the bishops of Britain, 
in the hope of persuading them to acknowledge the Pope as . 
the head Pastor of the universal Church, and himself as the 
archbishop of all Britain, under the instructions and authority 
of his master. Ditkawt, the abbot of Bangor- is-y-coed| 
with many others of the clergy, in compliance with the invr- 
tation, met together at the place appointed, for the express 
purpose of discussing the novel claims which he and the Pope 
bad asserted* Dynawt, ** a man approved of God,'* and 
** who rightly divided the truth," replied to Augustine in the 
following words : ** Be it known to you, th<&t we consider it 
our duty to obey and submit to the Church of 8od, to the 
Pope of R.ome, and to every good Christian^-to love them 
in every situation and under all circumstances, and to assist 
all, both by word and deed, in becoming children of the Lord. 
We know of bo other obedience to him whom you tidl Pope, 
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•r Father ; and this we are prepared to render to him and to 
every Christian for ever. Beyond this, we are subject to 
the archbishop of Carleon, who is a guide and an overseer, 
under God, to direct and keep us in the spiritual path."* 
This i% an excellent testimony against Popery ; for Dynawt, 
in the name of his brethren,' asserts that they were ready to 
assist and love the Pope of Rome, if he were ai true Chris, 
tian, as they charitably judged him to be : but they knew of 
no other manifestations of attachment that were due to him. 
^^ We are (said they) under the direction of the archbishop of 
Carleon, who is our superintendent in the hands of God,** 

When Augustine heard this fearless expression of the sen* 
timents of the British clergy, he was persuaded that the 
Pope would not be acknowledged by them as the head of the 
Catholic Church, nor himself be recognised as archbishop öí 
the Church in Britain. He was highly displeased at the 
freedom of their remarks, and answered them in a tone of 
harshness and severity. '* Inasmuch as ye refuse to acknow- 
ledge the Pope as the head of the Catholic Church, and obsit- 
nately adhere to your own peculiar practices, prove thetruth 
of your principles by the performance of some miracles." 
Thereupon^ an old blind Englishman was brought to them, 
to ascertain whether they could restore his sight : when they 
confessed their inability, Augustine undertook the work, and 
prayed, and immediately the man received his sight.f It 
might have been supposed that the gift of tongues would have 
been of more service to him than his boasted power of work* 
ing miracles ; for he could not speak a word of English^ 
his preaching and conversation being conveyed to his hearers, 
through the medium of an interpreter. He presumed, how«- 
ever, notwitlistanding this deficiency, to' perform wonders. 
He acted wisely in selecting an Englishman to interpret his 
isayings ; for, had he chosen a Welshman, it is probable that 
the task would have proved too much for him. 

The Papists and the Pagans are continually boasting of 
their power to perform miracles. The Papists relate of St^ 
Thomas, one of tlieir saints, that the Cross addressed .him as 
follows : <« Thou hast written Well' concerning me|. O 

* Spelm. Coneü. BHLf» 108, txmtiq^- MS. 

t Bed, IR9U Bclu. /. 2, c. 1. . j 
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Thomas."* The Pagans also say that the temple of ihtt 
goddess of Fate spoke to the women who ministered there as 
follows : ** Ye have done well.^f The Papists affirm that 
St* Francis preached to birds, fishes, and wild beasts $ and 
that his sermon efifected such a mighty change in a greedy 
\irolf, that he came to him, and solemnly swore that he 
would never afterwards injure either man or beast."^: The 
Pagans ako relate many similar stories. The Papists say 
that some man cutoff his right arm, and hung it to a post, in 
the presence of a multitude of people ; but, after he had de* 
▼outly bowed before the image of the Virgin Mary, his arm 
immediately leaped to its wonted place on his body, and 
was so skilfully and scientifically cemented that the joint was 
not visible. § The Pagans also assert that a woman was 
greatly pained in her bowels by a large worm. She went to 
a wizard to obtain relief, but he was unfortunately from 
home-: his servants, however, took her into the room where 
their master healed the sick, and cut off her head, in order to 
extract the worm with less difficulty. Before they had re- 
placed and fastened the head in its proper position, the wiz- 
ard returned, and chastised them for their temerity and pre- 
sumption; but he bad compassion on the woman, and made 
her immediately '* every whit whole."|| It would be an easy 
matter to multiply such stories, which any one can perceive 
are entirely destitute of truth. But that false teachers have 
performed miracles, i» a fact which cannot be controverted. 
Our Saviour says, *' False Chris ts and false prophets shall 
arise, and shew signs and wonders, to seduce, if it were 
possible, even the elect." Mark x'nu 23. If, therefore, 
Augustine the Monk endeavored to force the reception of his 
erroneous tenets, (such as the supremacy of the bishop of 
Rome, the invocation of saints, Sic.) the Britons did well to 
withstand them, and to adhere to the admonition of our Lord, 
** But take heed : behold, I have foretold 3'^ou all things.'* 
The remark of a member of our church is appropriate on 
this subject: '« This I aay^ to shew our opponents, the Pa* 
pists, that they should not be angry at us for examining their 

* Brev. Horn, tn Feat. St, Thorn, 7. Mart, 

Î Vol. Max, I. 1, c. 8. 

X Gest, Sti li'ancisc, N,7 ^16. 

§ Baron, ad Amu 727, N. 5, 6, 7. 

II Vid.mian. de Animal I 9, c. 33. 
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Biiracles by the unerring rules of the «criptures ; for, if 
the former contain any doctrine which is not to be found ia 
the latter, we reject them as lying fables» or the workings of 
Satan.* 

( ■ ' 

It is certain thai the Britons of that age considered Angus* 
tine as a false teacher ; for their chru nicies affirm that they 
would not sa-ute an Englishman after Augustine had intro- 
duced so many corruptions into the Christian church, though» 
whilst they were Pagans, they would buy, sell, and deal 
with them.f It was not without scripture authority that the 
Britons acted thus ; for St. Paul says, ** If a n an that is call« 
ed a brother be a fornicator, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an 
extortionery with such an one do not eat." 1 Cor. v. 11. 
Those of4he Britons who were orthodox in their belief would 
do nothing at all without scripture authority, as will be seen 
from one of their proverbs, *'And the word of God above all." 
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Taliesin, one of the principle poets of that age, pronoun- 
ces a curse upon those priests who did not carefully guard 
their flocks against the leaven of Augustine, and other Rom« 
ish Priests, whom he calls the wolves of Rome. 

Gwae a gymmerth fedydd, 
A chred a ohrefydd, 

Oni's tystia ; 
Gwae hwy benaethau, 
A'u diiiaid dafodaa, 

Sy'n llawn traha. 

Gwae ofieiriad mud, 
Ni angreifftia gwud, 

Ac ni phregetba. 
Gwae ni cbeidw ei gail, 
Ac efeHi fagail, 

Ac ni's areilia. 

Gwae ni cbeidw ei ddefaid 
Rhag bleiddiau RhufeLniaid, 

A'u ffon gnwppa ; 
Gwae ddigasog saint, 
Ni chadwo ei fraint, 

Ac ni addola. 


* Whit^*» Way to Church, 42, p. 30^. 

t Firf. D. Ate. Davies, Up. Mmev^ Prsef. ad. N. T. 
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GwMeilttn Mfta, 
A wnel bechodau» 

Oni^B cjffeia ; 
Gwae a yao fwyd, 
Prwy le^ ur fywyd* 

Ac ni lafaria. 

Oẃae a guglo olad, 
Tra Ẁ yn y byd, 

O draia a thraha ; 
Gwao, erbyn dyÿd-brawd, 
I^i chofpo ei gnawd, 

Ac ni's f weddia. 

Gwae a fo bdn-^lad, 
Ac a fo oeidwad, 

Ac a wnel draba ; 
Gwae ni chred i> Drindawd» 
Gwae ni rydd g^dawd, 

Ac.ni tbrugarba. 

Gwae a ddyga dref-tad 
Ý weddw a'r ymddifad, 

Oni's cpnawnba ; 
Gwae a orcbiiygo'r gwan» 
Ac a ddygo'i ran, 

Oni'i cyflawna. 

Gwaeaddygeftr I 
Tn ei galon at ei gar» 

Ac a'i casba ; 
Gwae bercben eyfoetb . 

A welo lednoetb, 

Oni thostoria. 

Gwae bwy y getbem, 
A wladycbant uffem. 

Arolbydyma; _ 
Man y niae crio, 
Man y mae udo, 

Byth. beb eamwy thdra** 

fSTHie meeting of Augustine with the Clergy as before reîa^ 
ted is only a proof of his passionate and overbearing, disposi* 
tion : the nature of the wolf was hid under the clothing of the 

* We have inserted this in WeUh for the gratification of those wbo 
undentand tbe languaget in order that tbey may compare the style of 
writing in tbe tune of Taiieein witb tbat of the present day, Apŷetical 
UansUiion wiU be fennd in the Addenda^Pii^f. 


lamb. Hitherto notkinf had been heard bttt ** a still small 
vdice :" the torrent and tempest were yet to come. At the 
first meeting it was agreed that the parties should adjonm to 
the division lioe of the counties of Worcester and Hereford, 
at a place which was afterwards called Augustine's Oak, (J9er- 
wen Awstin^) (for the assembly was held under a thick oak 
in the open fìeld.) A very great number of the Britons at* 
tended, besides seven of the bishops of Wales, viz : the bishr 
ops of Worcester, Hereford,* Llandaf, Llanbabarn-fawr, Baa* 
gor, St. Asaph, and Holyhead in Anglesea ; besides whom» 
the able and intelligent students of the college at Carleon, (a 
place as noted then as Oxford is now ;) and from North Wales 
many hundreds of educated teachers from the great monastery 
of 6angor<^isy-coed, in which were taught in that age all the 
different branches of literature which were then known : for 
such was the clamor raised by Augustine respecting the su* 
preme authority and claims of the Pope, that the people 
crowded from all parts of the country to see the messenger 
he had sent from Rome. But before they arrived at the end 
of their journey, some of them met with an elderly man, who 
inquired where they were going.—** We are going;*' said 
they, ** (o meet Augustine, who was sent by one whom bo 
calls the Pope of Rome to preach to the Saxons. He asks 
OS to obey him, and also to receive the same ceremonies and 
articles of religion as are received and held by the church of 
Rome. Pray, what is your opinion oh this subject 1 shall 
we obey him, or will we not?" The elder answered, "If 
God has sent him, obey him." *'But how can we know, 
whether he is sent by God or not !" said they. ** By this 
shall ye know," said the elder: ** consider what our Saviour 
says—' Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am 
'meek and lowly in heart ;' {Matth. xi. 29,) and if Augustine 
is a meek and humble man, and poor in spirit, hear him ; iC 
otherwise, have nothing to do with him. ** Bothow shall wo 
know," they rejoined, ** whether he is proud or humble ?" 
*• Easily enough," said the elder : " proceed slowly, in order 
that Augustine may be at the place appointed before you, 
and sit in his chair : Now, he is only one, and I am told 
there are seven bishops on our side, besides many other re* 
spectable men : therefore» if Augustine will not rise from his 

* TTtese two biskupricks wert ai thai time considered pttrt 
^ Wale^* 
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vhM and salute you, you may then judge at once that he is 
SI proud man : do not obey him." The counsel of this elder 
was considered by the whole of them as a kind warning jfroia 
God, and they were unanimous in adopting it. After they 
had bid farewell to the elder, they proceeded on their journey, 
in the name of God ; and, when they came into the presence 
of Augustine, he offered no salutation, nor did he move from 
his chair. 

After looking at them for a considerable time, with an air 
of cold indifference^ he condescended to addressf them as fol* 
lows : **Dear brethren, although you hold many things con- 
trary to our customs, yet we will bear with you in them, if 
you will at this time agree with us in three particulars : 1st. 
To observe the feast of E ister according to the discipline of 
the Church of Rome : 2d. To perform the ministry of bap- 
tism in the manner practised by the sa d Churdi : 3d. To 
assist us in preaching the Gospel to the Saxons, If you will ^ 
join us in these ordinances, we will bear with you for a time 
in other matters now in dispute between us." The bishops , 
of Wales replied, that they would neither coincide with the 
Church of Rome in these particulars, nor acknowledge him 
as their archbishop ; *' for," said they to each other, *• if he 
was too proud to rise from his seat to salute us now, how 
much more would he despise us if we were to submit to his 
authority r'* " is that your answer?" said Augustine an- 
grily, (and his blood boiled within him as he spoke,) ** Is that 
your story? 'Perhaps you will repent this hereafter. If you 
do not think proper to join us in preaching the Gospel to the 
Saxons, rely upon it, the time will come, and that speedily, 
when you will receive death at their hands." 

This was no idle «threat, without intent,- for, although 
Augustme possessed no more of the spirit of prophecy than 
did Simon Magus, he was instrumental in verifying his own 
predictions.! He instigated and encouraged Ethels ert, ono 

* Si mode nobis assurgere noluit, quanta magis si ei 
9ubdi caqaerimus, jam no a pro nihilo conlemnet. Bed. L 2, 

t Goldsmith, in relating this portion of English hlsiory, inclinea 
rathor to favor than to censare Augu&tine, of whom our author speaks 
in sucb harsh and uncomprising terras. He says : !« Augustine, ei|- 
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« 
t)f the Saxon kings, td collect men and arms to punish tb^ 
Britons for their disohedience in refusing to receive hira as - 
their archbishop. Ethelbert prevailed upon another king^ 
named Elfred, to join him ; and together they marched a 
very large army towards Chester, on the river Dee. When 
they were within two miles of that city, they were met by 
Brochfabl Ysgithboo, a grandson of Bryehan Brycheiniog. 
He had but a few men under his command — not one tenth of 
the number of the enemy : he therefore determined to act 
vfiih caution and prudence, and to seek terms of peace, lest 
fats army should be sacrificed by rashness and temerity. ^' Or 
what king, going to make war against another king, sittetk 
not down first, and consulteth whether he be able with tea 
thousand to meet him that Cometh against him with twenty 
thousand ? Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, 
he sendeth an ambassage, and desire th conditions of peace." 
î,uke xiv. 31, 32. So Brochfael, the governor of Chester, 
considering the weakness of his army, sent messengers to the 
two Saxon kings, desiring an amnesty ; but their efforts were 
unavailing, and, instead of receiving that , respect and atten- 
tion to which they were entitled, they were slain at the re- 
quest of the haughty monk who had excited the invasion."*^ 
Brochfael then retreated towards the monastery of Bangor-is- 
v-Coed, in which there were more than two thousand monks 
-—pious and holy men, who served the Lord *' in the beauty 
of holiness." They were not, like the monks of the Church 
of Rome at the present day, indolent carousers and lovers of 

couraged by his favorable reception, and seeing a prospect of success , 
proceeded with redoubled zeal to preacli the gospel. The king (Eth- 
Qlbort) openly espoused the Christian religion, while bis example 
wrought so successfully on his subjects, that numbers of them came 
voluntarily to be baptized, their missioner loudly declaring against 
any coercive means towards their conversion." 

As an additional evidence of the effects which resulted from the 
labors of Augustine, a celebrated historian observes : *•*• It is a re- 
markable feature in the character and pioty of the Anglo-Saxon 
princes, that continually the'world was edified by the sight of one of 
them quitting* his throne, and all the pomps and cares of royalty, and 
retiring to pass the evening of his days in the shade of a monastery, 
or in the holy city of the supreme pontiff." — Pub's. 

* Vide GoodwMs Catalogue^ c. 4, p, 45. 
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carnal pleasures ; but their lives were devoted to the acquisi- 
. tiou of knowledge and the performance of works of holiness 
and charity. Some of them studied divmity, others medi- 
cine : some the languages, others the sciences ; nor wer« 
gardening, agriculture, or the mechanic arts without some 
professors amongst them. When £thelbert and Elfred, with 
their immense army, were approaching, these monks, who 
had fasted for three days, went out of the monastery to meet 
Brochfael Ysgiihrog : ihey prayed that he might be victorious, 
and encoura^red him to be fìrm and fearless, notwithstanding 
his great inferiority to the enemy in point of numbers ; for 
they knew that, in the event of his defeat, they could expect 
no favor or mercy from Augustine. When one of the kings 
saw the multitude of monks thus assembled, he inquired who 
they were ; and when he was told that they were the priests 
of the Most High God, who had come there lo pray for the 
success of their countrymen, he was very wroth, and, in the 
violence of his rage, rushed upon them, and murdered twelve 
hundred of them in cold blood, without the least resistance on 
their part. Whilst this act of cruelty and barbarity was 
being perpetrated, Augustine was a spectator of the scene, 
and consenting to the massacre. Not more than fifty of them 
escaped ! What the Papists were then, tliey still remain — a 
vindictive people.* This occurred A.D. 601. 

The Roman Catholics are offended at this heavy and, as 
they say, unfounded accusation against Augustine. They 
not only refuse to acknowledge that he wns concerned in the 
massacre of the monks, but would fain have us to believe that 
he died previous to its occurrence.! It is certain, however, 
that this could not be the case ; for his signature is affixed 
to several instruments of writing which were executed several 
years afterwards. :( 

About this time, great numbers of pious Britons emigrated 
to the island of Bardsey, in order to seeure themselves from 

* Vide Spelm. Condi, Briton, p^ 110. 

t Hanc Farenthesin in Bed. L 2, c. 2, (quamvis ipso 
^uguatino jam multo ante tempore ad caelestia regno sub- 
lato) Pontifici intexuerunt contra omnivm MS. Saxonico- 
rum Librorumjidem. -Spel. Condi, p* 110. 

t JtweVg Drfence^ pt. ö, c. 1, p. 438. 
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\ke heartless oppression of the Saxons« This they did in con- 
formity with the counsel of our Saviour : *• Whön ihey per- 
secute you in one city, flee ye into another." Matt. x. 33. 
It is very probable that the monks who escaped from th© 
massacre before described persuaded the rest, who amounted, 
it is said, to upwards of twenty thousand, to seek refuge in 
the island of Bardsey, where Daniel, bishop of Bangor, was 
interred.* 

But the hand of the Lord speedily avenged the martyrdom 
of His faithful servants. Wherever the bloody transamion 
at Bangor was related, the minds of the people were deeply 
excited an*d filled with indignation. Indeed, the feeling of 
abhorrence at the deed, and the desire for retaliation, became 
fo general, that Cadfa.n, prince of North Wales, and Mor- 
gan, prince of Sou^h Wales, tendered their services to 
the governor of Chester ; each leading a host of chosen men, 
brave, valiant, and firmly resolved to defend the rights and 
privileges of their common country against all encroachments, 
from whatever quarter they might proceed. The two Saxoa 
kings, highly elated, no doubt, with the success of their ex- 
pedition, were on their return home, when the army of the 
Britons obstructed their progress, and favored them with a 
salutation which they were neither expecting nor desiring to 
receive. The Britons, when about to commence their attack, 
were reinforced by Bledric, prince of Cornwall, who brought 
his troops to their assistance. By this time, the situation of 
the Saxons was by no means an enviable one : they were en* 
compassed on every side, and had no possible chance of 
avoiding an engagement. TheYi their consciences began to 
smite them : the recollection of the innocent blood which they 
had shed, and with which their Hands were s!ill imbued, 
arose to their minds, and terror and dismay seized hold upon 
them. The resistance they made was brief and feeble# On 
the other hand, the Britons were cool and courageous : they 
were well persuaded of the justice of their cause, and» 
with the force and energy of an army of giants, they fell upon 
the enemy, and did mighty execution. The scenes which 
ensued are beyond description : they may be imagined, but 
cannot be related in words. Suffice it to say, that upwards 
of seventy thousand of the Saxon army fell on that day, 

* Powel. Annot, ad Girald. /.,2, c. 6, p.^ 193. 
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(amongst whom was Ethelbert,* the king,) besides a great 
number who were wounded or taken prisoners. 

Cadfan, prince of North Wales, was buried at Llan Gad- 
walladr, and the following words wese inscribed on a door 
opposite to his grave : *' Catamanus, rex sapientissimus, opi- 
matissimus omnium regum." That is, *• Cadfan, the wisest 
and richest of all kings."t Cadwaladr the Blkssed, the 
founder of the chuich whic}i bears his nab. 3, was his 
grandson. 

But to return again to Augustine. There ivere three points 
(as you have already heard) on which he wished the bishops 
to acknowledge his authority, viz. To observe Easter accord-* 
ingto the rules of the Church of Rome, to practise the same 
ceremonies in baptism, and to preach the Gospel to the Sax« 
ons. In the first place, the Church of Rome kept Easter from 
the first Sunday after the fourteenth day of the moon's age 
until the twenty-first day after the sun crossed -the equinoc* 
tial line, in tiie spring or the sign of the Ram ; and, if the 
fourteenth occurred on Sunday, then the ensuing Sunday was 
Easter. But the Britons, following the example of the Asi- 
tic Churches, observed Easter only from the fourteenth to , 
the twentieth ; and, if the former happened on Sunday, that 
day was Easter. In this manner their Easter festival was 
sometimes kept a whole week before that of the Church of 
Rome : or, in other words, whilst the Britons were observ* 
ing the solemn festival of Easter, the Romans were cele- 
brating the return of Palm ^unday. It is true that authors 
are not agreed on this point; but it is thus that Caradoc, ab- 
bot of Llancafarn, relates the matter. 

* We cannot find a confirmation of this account of the death of 
Ethelbert, in any history to which we have referred ; but in Humb'a 
History of England we perceive something like a contradiction of it, 
or, at least, something which would lead us to doubt its correctness. 
It is the following : ' Ethelbert died February 24, A.D. 617, and 
was buried at Canterbury." Now, the engagement in which our au- 
thor says he was slain took place, according to his account, about siz« 
^en years before ; and it is very doubtful to us, whether, if be had 
^len in battle at a distance from Kent, his body would have been 
singled out from amidst the thousands that were scattered on the field, 
pnd removed to Canterbury for interment. — Pwô'». 

t Mona Anliq. Restp, 156, 157. 
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The second proposition advanced by Augustine was that 
the rites of baptism shoulil be administered according to the 
discipline of the Church of Rome : t^iat is, that salt shpiild 
be mixed with the water. This was a» idle and sfuperstitiou» 
ceremony, introduced into the Catholic Church at a time 
when our bishops could not possibly have any knowledge of 
it, as there had been no intercourse between Britain and 
Rome ibr nearly 9, century prior to the mission of Augustine 
to the English.^ This is testified by the chronicle before 
men^ned, in the following words : ** The Christianity 
which Augustine introduced into England was mixed with 
many superfluous rites and unmeaning ceremonies, contrary 
to the nature of the kingdom of Christ ; such as crosses» 
images, the invocation of saints, a belief in the supremacy 
of the Church of Rome, and the mixture of salt with water 
in baptism." 

The third demand which Augustine made was that the 
bishops and clergy of Wales should preach the Gospel to the 
Saxons. This they refused to do, because the Saxons, con- 
trary to every principle of honor and honesty, bad wrested 
their country from them by treachery and violence. They 
thought that repentance was not genume, unless accompa- 
nied with a reparation of wrongs previously committed ;t 
and,as the Saxons had unjusily deprived them of their homes 
and their country, they rightly judged that the Pope ought to 
have directed Augustine to advise them to restore the property 
they had thus unceremoniously stolen. Besides this, ifthey 
had consented to preach to the Saxons, they would have been 
compelled to receive all the cc/rrupt doctrines of the Church 
of Rome ; for, although there' were but two articles of faith 
upon which they directly disagreed, there were many points 
in relation to which they would have found it difficult to re- 
ooacile their opinions. This we may infer from the introduction 

. * Bishop Lloyd' 8 Ch. Gov. of Britain, p. 64. 

t Debuerat (Gregoritis) medius fidius admonisse Saxo- 
nes^ gentem perfidam, ut si sincere Christianissimum veU 
lent admittere, Britanniae imperium (quod contra Sacra" 
mentummilitiae, 'per Tyrannidem occupaverunt) juslis do- 
minis et possessonbus quam primum restituerant. Lel,Vf 1> 
p.71. , 
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to Augustine's address :* <* Dear brethren, although 70a hold 
many things contrary to our customs." Augustine was cun- 
ning: be knew that it would be idle to expect a perfect con- 
eurrence in bis views at once ; but, had they yielded to his 
first three demands, he would soon have found an opportu« 
nity to increase the number. ' The bishops, therefore, acted 
with great prudence in rejecting his propositions in toto. ft 
may be thought that, in taking this bold and decisive course, 
they had been governed by the words of the Apostle—»* Ye 
therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these things befori^%e- 
ware, lest ye also, being* led away with the error of the 
wicked, fall from your own steadfastness." 2 Pet. iii. 17. 

The Britons stood firm for at least a hundred and fifty 
years after this, contenfiing manfully for the true faith, with- 
out being defiled with the corruptions of Popery. It is said 
that a monk, named Euguhinus^ proclaimed that the Virgin 
Hary had appeared to him in a dreana, and commanded him 
to cause her image to be put up in the churches, that the peo- 
ple should bow to it as to the image of Christ himself; and 
when the Pope (poor man !) called a counsel to confirm tho 
dream of this monk, the bishops of Wales refused to receive 
his authority, saying, <* Let him keep his dream to himself." 
For this reason, an Englishman named Adelen, bishop of 
Salisbury, wrote a book againit the Britons, wherein he com- 
plained that their Priests married, and rejected the authority 
of the Pope and the rites of the church of Rome.f 

Hitherto, we have seen, the Britons were steadfast in **con- 
tending for the faiih which was once delivered unto the saints;" 
bnt Popery gained upon them gradually, and, admitting one 
ordinance after another, they were finally persuaded to em- 
brace the whole doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. 
This consummation was eíTected in the year 7Ô3, when iha 
' Pope appointed A76oíí, (in Latin Elbodius,) Pairiarch over 
Wales, who, by his flattery and deception, perverted the peo-. 
pie from the purity of the Gospel^l It is inJisputable, how» 
ever, that the Britons universally embraced the errors of Pope- 

* In MULTIS nostrae eonsuetudini'^contraria quertia. 
Bed. I 2, c. 2, 

t Vtd. Lei. de Script- Brit. p. 99. 
t H Uwod'9 Brev. of Brit. p. 67. 
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rjr about the tenth century ; for we read that the good/fotüe/, 
who began to reign in the year 940, took with him the arch- 
bishop of St. David's, the bishop of Bangor, the bishop of St. 
Asaptj, and thirteen others— all men of good education, 
to Rome, to obtain the sanction and confirmation of the Pope 
to the Law which he and his counsellors had made for the 
government of Wales ;* and we may naturally conclude that 
he and his counsellors would not have gone to Rome, if they 
had not at that time embracecí the religion of iheRoman Catho- 
lic GhuTchi and submitted unequivocally to the authority of 
the Pope. 

* PoweVs Chron, p. 54. Ed. Lon. 1384, and p. 51. Ed, 
Lon. 1697. 
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CHAPTER IV. Popery spreading over Wales— TTie Ser- 
mon of St' Anthony to the IHsh^ Various supersiitiouM 
stories related by Giratdus, Arch-deacon of St. David's, 
toho wrote A,D. 1188. 

In addition to the supremacy of the Pope, his' usurped bu> 
thority, purgatory, praying for the dead, Latin mass, the sel- 
ling of pardons and indulgences, the withholding of the cup 
from the laity in the communion, the mixture of salt with the 
water in baptism, and many other unmeaning ceremonies and 
corrupt doctrines, adverse to the spirituality of the Gospel of 
Christ, and altogether inconsistent with the rule of faith, there 
are two points in the Roman Catholic creed which, more than 
all the rest, appear unreasonable and 'absurd, viz : praying to 
the saints, and a belief in Transubstantiation. 

1st. Praying to the saints is altogether contrary to the 
scriptarea of the Old and New Testament, and consequently 
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sontrary to all reason. *<< Doubtless thou art our Father, thougk 
Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not." 
ha, xiii. 16« From this passage it is doubtful whether the 
saints have any more knowledge of us than we have of them : 
but, whether they take cognizance of us or not, there is no 
evidence from the word of God that they can render us the 
least assistance. This corrupt practice is also contrary to 
reason ; for, if we admit that a saint can hear a prayer direct- 
ed to him in any part of Europe, is it possible that he can also 
listen to the petitions of one in Asia, another in Africa, and a 
third in America at the same time ? — that he can hear them all 
from the four corners of the world, which are thousands of 
thousands of miles apart, at one and the same moment? No : 
infinity, omniscience and omnipresence are the incommunica- 
ble attributes of Deity. By this it * will appear evident to 
every man that there can be but ^< one mediator between God 
and men — the man Christ Jesus." 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

2d. It is verv doubtful if ever a more monstrous doctrine was 
inculcated by any sect of worshippers, than that of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in relation to the bread and wine used at 
the Communion table, which is affirmed, by those who ad- 
here to that faith, to be, when consecrated, the real body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. It must be evideni to every 
reflecting man, that thiQ nature of the bread is not changed ; 
we can feel it, smell it, taste it, and, if it stand any length of 
time, it will become mouldy, will breed worms, and rot. 
Now, when men contrary to the testimony of their five sen* 
ses, are persuaded to believe such absurdities as this, it is no 
wonder that they give themselves up to superstition, like the 
Papists, who believe that St. Anthony preached to the fowls 
and fishes, and consider all those as heretics who will not be* 
lie ve the following story. 

When the heretics turned their backs upon St. Anthony, he 
went to the sea shore, and called the fish together, in the 
name of God, that they might hear the word of life. In com- 
pliance with the call, such a multitude of fish, great and 
small, collected near him, that they covered the face of the 
water— each taking rank according to its kind, as if they had 
been rational creatures. St. Anthony, who was highly pleased 
at this obedience of the fish, preached to them in the' fol- 
lowing words : « Although the infinite goodness of God, my 
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flearly beUved ash, it visible in all his works, his gfoddncMHi 
appears to yoa in a more frracious form than to any other of 
his creatures ; for, although you, are called creeping thingv, 
rendered deaf by the roaring of the waves, disturbed by tem- 
pests and the commotion of waters, »nd unendowed with the 
gift of speech, yet the greatness of God is manifested towards 
you in an especial manner. Was it without some secret in- 
tention, think ye, that you alone, of all creatures, were passed 
by and not made use of in the sacrifices, when the law was 
delivered to Moses ? Can you suppose, O 6sh, that Christ 
had no special design in feeding upon some of your tribe the 
first time he ate after the sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb ^ Can 
you think that it was by accident tijrat Christ took money oat 
of the mouth of a fish to pay tribute 7 All these things have 
flome hidden meaning in them, enjoining upon you the duty 
of setting forth the praise and glory of the great Creator. 

It was from ijrod, my dearly beloved fish, that ye received 
your existence,, your life, your senses. Neither the cold of 
winter nor the heat of summer can cause any inconvenience to 
you. Whether the sky be clear or obscured, or whether tho 
productions of the Varth be scarce or abundant, it matters not 
to yen. Yon are safe in fioods, in earthquakes, in lightnings 
and in thunders. In what excellent order did God make a 
distinction between you and other creatures, at the time of the 
'deluge Î When they perished, ye were safe and uninjured. 

Such manifestations of divine goodness as these ought to 
fill you with gratitude to God, and induce you to praise his 
great and blessed name ; but, although ye cannot praise God 
with your tongnes, and evince your gratitude in words, give 
some evidence that you are not unmindful of such favors : in- 
cline your heads, and shew your respect and gratitude in tho 
best manner you cam^* When St. Anthony had finished hii 
sermon, this innumerable swarm of fish bent down thcrir 
heade, and swam about with liveliness and cheerfulness, im 
ioken of their approbatitn of the sermon,* 

We proceed now to give some account of the i tYperstitioof 

* Addison^ s Travels into Italy ^ page 26. 
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fracticM of the Papists in our owa couniny. Giraldús, à 
man of erudition from Pembrokeshire, wrote in an unenlight- 
•Bed age, about tlie year 1200, when the whole world were 
given to lying and superstitious fables. J have collected the 
following stories out of his work alone, in order to shew how 
Mporstitious the Welsh people were in his day. The au'^^ 
thor was bishop of Su David's, but when he wrote he was 
only «rchdeacoo, having his residence at Brecnock. 

Brecnocksiiire had its name from Brychan, a man from 
Ireland, son of Haelaf, king of Ireland, and Marcheil, the 
daughter of Tudric, lord of the county now called Brecnock» 
T¥i>FAEL, their daughter, was the wife of Gynghan, and 
btochfael Ysgithrog (of whom we have spoken several times) 
was their son. Glamorganshire joins Rrecnockshire, and had 
its name from Moroa,n. M wynfawr (or kind Morgan) who 
was lord of the country : he fought many battles with the Sar* 
one. It is said that he was so highly respected and so'wefi 
i)eloved among his countrymen, that, when' he was going to 
"war, there was not a man capable of carrying arms who would 
remain at home. Hence the proverb, *' Mwynder Morgçin* 
wg^* (the kindness of Glamorgan.) We^uow return to the 
superstitious stories of Giraldus, and wish every one to form 
ills own opinion as to their veracity. 

There was (said he) a man called £lh>ur, a priest, wh^ 
testified as follows: When he was about twelve years old, 
he grew indifferent of learning, and, for fear of his master, 
retreated to the bank of a rivet, where he spent two days 
Ivithout food. Upon this, two very small men, scarcely a 
cubit high, appeared to him, and said, '* If thou wilt come 
with us, thou shalt have enough of all kinds of diversion." 
*< 1 will,'' said Elidur, and followed them through a hole until 
they had penetrated to the depths of the earth, where they 
founci a delightful country, abounding in rivers, fields, and 
woods, but enveloped in darkness. The inhabitants were 
yellow headed, and very diminutive in size, yet hearty, riding 
horses of the size of hares. They Would eat neither flesh 
Kor fish, but lived on milk and roots : they would neither 
curse nor swear, and were adverse to deception in every form. 
After they had returned from the face of the earth upon which 
we live, (for they went and came when they pleased,) O ! how 
our villainy wounded and pained their hearU, AVJien Elidnr 
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hiẃ ìirtá with tbem for tome iime in the bowels ef the tn,rút^ 
be was promoted to the favor and friendship of the king'* 
son, with whom he amused himself by throwing a golden 
ball. Notwithstanding the excellence of the place, he with 
others ascended occasionally into this upper world, went se» 
cretly to his mother, and told her of the abuiKiauce of gold 
and other treasures they had in the lower World. The old 
lady listened to the story, and requested him to bring a ball of 
the gold the next time he visited her. The young stripling 
obeyed, and hastened with the ball in his hand towards his 
mx>ther*8 hoüBe : having reached the threshhold» two of the 
litile men of the lower world overtook him, took the ball froot 
him, and returned to their own place. He fepent much ima 
afterwards in seeking for the entrance to the country below^ 
but his efforts were unavailing. This caused him for a while 
tl be sorrowful apd melancholy ; but after some time he re* 
^trained himself, set his mind upon books, and at last was or* 
dained a priest. I had this story (says my author) from Da- 
vid, the bishop ef St. David's, who often conversed with 
Elidor ' himself on the subject.* 

About the year 1 1 10, as Lord Radnor was going te Builth» 
on a hunting excursion, he lodged his dogs ft>r a night in the 
church of Llan-avan^fawn, and the next morning they were 
dl literally mad, and himself totally biin4,t 

About the same time, there was a remarkable bell called: 
J^angaw in the church of Glascwra; near Radnor, which had; 
formerly been in the possession of Dewi, the archbishop. A 
woman in the neighborhood obtained leave to carry the bell 
(it being a hand bell) to the Castle of Rhaiadr Gẃy, a small 
town in Radnorshire, where her husband was detained as a 
prisoner, in the hope that he would be liberated when the mea 
in the Castle should hear the melodious sound of bangausf 
bat they made light of it, and thrust the woman out, took the 
bell from her, and hung it on a nail in the hall. Before morn- 
ing, howevier, the town of Rhaiadr, and the Castle which had 
been lately built by Rhys ap Gruffydd ap Rhys ap Tewdwr, 
were ûamingto the skies, and were burned to^a^heffi.uxoej^i 

t Ibid. p. ee. 
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ike Bail upon which the bell had bt«n hung, whi«h wai u^i 
'tü the least affected by the fire.* 

The church of Llywel in BrecDoekshire, and the village 
also» were burnt with fire about the same time, A. D. 1100^ 
and every thing contained in ihem was destroyed, except a 
box which contained the conseorated bread, and which had 
net the smell of the fire up<Ni it.t 

In the church of St. Harmon, near Rhaiadr, was the crutch 
of St. Cyii-*, plated with gold and adorned with pearls» above 
the loft, called llofft y grogj (because the image of the cross 
was generally painted on the front of the loft.) This crutch 
possessed the virtue of healing many diseases,* such as the 
plague, the king's evily and all manner of swelling in the arm- 
pits. The sick person would kneel down with reverence be- 
fore the crutch, and offer a piece of money for his cleansing ; 
and unless this was done ne cure could be expected.^ 

It happened, about the same time, that a young lad went 
clandestinely into the church of Dewi, in Brecnock, and 
climbed up to a dove's nest, intending to rob it of the young. 
When he stretched one of his hands to the nest, resting the 
ether on^ a stone, it adhered so fast thereto that he could 
not in any way separate them, until he had spent three days 
^nd three nights there in fasting and prayer, when he obtained 
deliverance.§ 

The same author says that a haríot sat on the grave of a 
female saint, called Osanna, and when she attempted to rise 
she was as immovable as if she had been bound with a rope ; 
many strong men took hold of her hands, and, although they 
caused her much pain, they could not move her. After some 
tioe, having confessed her wickedness, she was set atliberty.|| 

There was a chapel near Brecnock, (the walls of which are 
yet standing,) called the Chapel of Elkyfed, the name of 
eoe of Brycbaq's daughters. It adjoins Llwch Crug y Gor- 
4êdd, where a wake, or the festival of a patron saint, was 
observed annually on the 1st of August. During the cele- 

♦ GiraM. p, 68. t Ibid. \ Si nihil attulerie, ibi$ 
Mmêre/oras. fbid. p. 67. § Ibid. p. 73. || Ibid, p- 74. 
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bntieD of this anniverftaryv after the reading of the KTast; 
some in the chapel and others in the chapel: yard would faint, 
and in a short, time leap upon their feet, in a wild and dis- 
Ivaeted manner, and shew by signs with their hands, and 
otherwise, whatever they had done wrong on previo.us festi- 
vals. Some made signs that they had been plaiting, others 
that they had been spinning, carding, or knitting'; and, afier 
they had thus made confession, they were restored to their 
right mind."*^ 

The following stbry has some appearance of truth. In 
the reign of Heniy L, king of England, who ascended the. 
throne A.D. 1100, Gruffydd ap Rhys ap Tewowr,^ the 
prince of South Wales, was riding in company wiih two 
English gentlemen, who had deprived him of his posses* 
sions, near the lake Safathan (Saivdd'^fpn.) The English- 
men, in à sneering manner, thus addressed him : ** It is i^aid 
that, if the legitimate heir to the throne of South Wales pass- 
es by the Safathan, and commands the birds to swim and 
sing, they will immediately obey him." " Well," replied 
the prince, '* as you are now the masters here, do you givo 
the command." The Englishmen, full of vanity and pre* 
sumption, vbciferated, ** ^ing, birds !" but the command 
was not obeyed, not a bird opening its mouth. Gruflfydd ap 
Rhys then alighted from his horse, and prayed mightily unto 
the Lord, that he would be pleased to reveal the truth ,* and, 
when he arose from his knees, he said, ^* I command you, O 
birds, in the name of the Most High God, to sing." These 
words were no sooner uttered than all the birds, great aifd 
small, raised themselves from the surface of the water, and 
poured forth a flood of mekdy — apparently vieing with each 
other who could sing the most delightfully. The English- 
men, on their return to England, affirmed and swore to the 
truth of this story before the king. Giraldus says that in his 
time, this lake was encircled by the palaces of the nobi- 
lity ; and that thriving villages, with excellent orchards and 
gardens, were adjacent. It is melancholy, however, to add, 
that the character of the inhabitants cast a dark shade ovejr 
the beuteous scene ; for they lay in wait for and murdered 
each other without mercy.j 

* Gir, pn 71. t Ibid. p. 82. 
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A^ut the fame time, or perhaps a short time provisos tè> 
ihe last mentioned occurrence, there waa a man from Carleon,.. 
named Maelor, who could give a correct reply to any question 
that was put to him. His skill in I'ortelling future events, and 
in unravelling secret and hidden mysteries, was acquired in 
the following manner. One night, he went to the woods in 
expectation of meeting a young lady: instead of her, an 
ugly, hairy^spectre appeared to him. He was so terriÔed at 
the sight of this unwelcome substitute for his love, that he 
became insane, and continued in that condition for inany 
years. At length, whilst engaged in praying to the saints ia. 
the church of St. David's, his reason returned, and he wa» 
restored to his right mind. From that time he had much ac- 
quaintance and intercourse with unclean spirits, for he saw 
them, conversed with them, knew them, and could call them 
by their names. They always appeared to him afoot, with a 
horn full of brine suspended over their shoulders. W hen- 
ever he saw a treacherous man, he knew him to be such, for 
he could see the devil dancing and jumping across his lips. 
Although he could not read, yet, when he found a book that 
contained any thing incorrect, he could turn to the page, and., 
point out the false passages ; and his answer, when ques- 
tioned as to the source from which he derived his knowledge, ^ 
was, that the devil directed him.* 

When Giraldus and the archbishop of Canterbury were, 
preaching near Mil ford-Haven, atnl endeavoring to persuade 
jhç people to undertake a crusade to rescue the city of Jeru-. 
salem from the hands of the Turks, a woman living in the 
neighborhood, who h^d been blind for three years, sent her 
•on to obtain some portion, if only a thread, of the arch- 
bishop's apparel. Owing to the dense crowd which sur« 
rounded the prelate, the lad was unable to approach him ; 
but, when the sermon was concluded, he took a sod from the 
place where the archbishop had been standing, and, when his 
mother applied it to her eyes, she immediately received her 
«ight.t 

In the island of Anglesea^ there was a large stone called 
Maen Morddtcdy (a thigh stone,) because it was in the shape 
of a man's thigh. .Wherever this st«ne was removed, it al^. 

» Qimld^p. 10». t Ibid. p. in. 
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%a]r« ratarntd to its old pla«s. Huok, «arl of XShoster, ià 
the reign of Henry L, hearing of itp powerful propertiee, di- 
'nected it to be fastened to another with an iron chain« and 
thrown into the sea. The order was obeyed, but the next 
^ morning it was found in the'place from which it had been rtf- 
iapved.'^ 

Such (with hundreds of others, which we have neither 
•pace nor inclination to insert) were the superstitious fablee 
. which were circulated and believed, during the prevalence of 
Popery in Wales ; whilst, as a natural consequence, the 
gracious truths of the Gospel received but little or no atten- 
tion. The ancient Britons were at one time highly com- 
mended for their adherence to the faith of the holy scriptureiB. 
One of their most common proverbs was ** And the word of 
■^God above all." But, when they embraced the errors of Po- 
pery, the tares soon sprang up and choked the wheats— super* 
stition overcame the purity and influence !of, the Gospel. 
During the prevalence of this moral darkness, scarcely a 
word could be heard of the Gospel of Jesus Christ: scarcely 
one prayer was addressed to God through «the merits of His 
Son, whilst those. directed to the saints, (more espeeially to 
the Virgin Mary, Gwenfrewi, and Santffraid,) were innti* 
'merable. It was at the Well of Gwenfrewi that the Pope^ 
indulgences were sold to the pilgrims. Whoever was wiU« 
-ing to buy a ticket was persuaded that, by the purchase, he 
was absolved' from a certain sin ; and, if he were lavish of 
ÌÌÌ8 money, he could obtain pardon for any offences he might 
commit for years to come. The tradition runs thus : Gwen» 
frewi was the daughter of Tkmic âp Elwfdj». One day, ai 
she was sitting at home alone, (tier father and mother being 
at church, listening to the preaching t)f Stv Beüno, A.D. 
630,) Caradoc, the lord of that district, came by, and at- 
tempted to ravish her. The chaste virgin eluded his grasps 
and ran towards the church. Caradoc pursued and overtook 
her, and in the vehemence of ^is lust and passion cut off heir 
head ; but Beuno cemented it again to her body, and she was 
perfectly restored. In the place where the blood had fallow- 
a fountain gushed out. which afterwards received the, name 
of Gwenfrewi's Well.f Now, there is no truth in this story s 

* Gialrd, p. 194. 

t Hist, Fuchydd St, Beuno. MS. 


ft is nothing more Or less than a fabrication of the noionkt, in- 
vented for the sake of «' filthy lacre." There wa« no more 
interest excited by the Well of Gwenfrewi than b}^ any other, 
when Giraldus travelled through Wales, A.D. 1188; but in 
less than fifty years afterwards the monks had raised its repo- 
tatifin by circulating the above ridiculous tale, and in the year 
14§0 a market was opened there for the sale of the Pope's 
indulgencies."^ 

As it respects the miracles wrought by Saintffraid, (Wini- 
fred,) Jorwerth Vynglwyd extols her virtues in the following 
manner : 


Y Lleian, hardd yw llun hon, 
Lie urddwyd oil y Werddon ; 

Y dydd y ceisiodd dy dad 
Wr dait' iV roi attad, 
Un o'th lygeid a neidiawdd 

O'th ben, hyn aUh boenai'n hawdd ; 
A thranoeth aeth yr wyneb 
Oil yn iach, ni bu well neb. 
Da nofíaist hyd yn Nyfi ; 
Dull Duw ar dy fantell di : 
Ar lif y daethost iV Ian, 
Sain ifrwd loy w, Sanifraid Gleiai| X 
Ni cheisiaist leslri echwyn, 
Dros for o'th oror i'th ddwyn, 
Ond dy arch oedd dywareben, 
TJrddo'r rhos o'r ddaear hen ) 
A'th forwynign, iaith freiniol, 
Yn llawn dawn, yn llwio'n d*oI. 
Gwnaethost o'rbrwyn, yn Ngwyjnedd, 
Bysgod glan, basg gyda gwledd, 
Byw'n iach deg, buan i'ch dwrn, 
By w'n esgnd heb un asgwrn. 
Llawer a wnaeth Duw erod, 
Lie bych, och am allu bod ; 
A^h wyl osodes le'su 
Noswyl Fair uwch na Sul At. 

* PoweL Annot. in Girald.p, 21§. 
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The following is by another bard. What a •ontratt ìä 
Ikair TÌews ! 

Ffei greiriau seintian, íTeì serth — addoliad 
I ddelwau mud anferth ; 
Ffei o'r Pab a'i wael aberth, 
Burdan gwan, a'i foardwn gwerth. 

Ffydd Rhufain, fìlain, i foli^ — y Pab, 
Ffydd mam pob drygioni ; 
Ffydd waedlyd hefyd y w hi, 
Ffydd ddol hen, ffei ddiawl o honi.* 

As the island of Britain was amongst the first to reeeÌTO 
the Christian religion, so it was the fìrst to purify itself from 
the errors and corruptions of Popery. This was effected ia 
the reign of the pious Edward VI., who ascended the throns 
of England A.D. 1547. It is true that there had been a few 
individuals in Christendom, in previous ages, who perceived 
the extravagant and excessive superstitions of the Roman 
Churcîh, and would willingly have rejected them ; but an 
overweening love to the world, and the dread of persecution, 
«tiiied the good resolutions of a majority of them, extin* 
guished their zeal, and rendered them the pliant dupes of the 
Popish priesthood. 

Abont the period just mentioned, God was pleased to visit 
this kingdom in a merciful and gracious manner, by restoring 
to it, in its original purity —in that state of uncorrupted ex- 
cellence in which it was promulgated by the holy Apostles— 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; for those bishops und 
others^ who by legal authority undertook to effect a reforma- 
tion in the Christian Church, removed every practice that wa« 
corrupt and superstitious, and retained such only as were 
good and holy, and had been observed by the primitive fol- 
lowers of Christ previous to the introduction of Popery. In 
the year 1567, the ^Qsr Testament was translated into the 
Welsh language by ihe Right Reverend Richard Davibs, 
bishop of Öt. David's, and William Salísbürt/ Nineteen 

* See the Addenda for a irandation oftheie linet. 
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yean aíìerwards, the Old Testament wss printed ia Welsh, 
from the translation of that eminent scholar. Dr. Mors ah, 

Í vicar of Lianrhaiadr-jn-mochnant, and afterwards bishop of 
«landaff») revised by that learned Welshman, Dr. Datiss of 
Mahlwjd. There is nothing lacking in the present day, bat 
an Exposition in the Welsh language,* if only on sabje^ts in 
the New Testament which it is difficoh to understand ; lest 
ftlse teachers, who are ignorant and unstable, wrest them, as 
they do other scriptures, ia their own destruction. 2 Peier 
ÎÜ. 16. 

* Thtrs was n» Ea^ositi^ ia tbo Wslsh kngnag* when fJiis work 
was first printed. Since that tim«, ths Conuaflntaries of Gill, Scott, 
Doddridge, Goìm, and Barkitt, haTO been translated and circolated 
ireely thr»iigk Wales, ia addition to seTtral others of Welth origin. 
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CHAPTER V. The Ministers of the Primitive Church 
— The offices of a Bishop, a Priest^ and a Deacon^Their 
respectability informer ages. 

It is altogether impossible to obtain a true account of th* 
order and discipline of the Prirritiv^e Charchin Britain, be« 
cause the greatest part of the writings of the ancient Britons 
^ere lost. The first destruction of books was made in the 
year 284, when the Christians in Britain suffered a cruel per- 
secution as before mentioned. In the time of Augustine the 
inonk, a great number of the books at Bangor- is -y-coed^ 
which were mors precious than fine gold, were burnt, and 
only such as could be taken out of the midst of the fire wers 
saved. Of those that escaped uninjured, or were written af- 
terwards, there are only a few extracts remaining, for, whea 
Wales was made subject to the crown of England, its leading 
men were taken from time to time as prisoners to London, 
and carried their books with them for amusement whilst in 
confinement; but a viricked man named Scolan, unwilling 
that they should enjoy that small privilege, cast their books ia 
heaps into the fire : wherefore the poet said, 

'Twas viilanous in Scolan, ii^is ire, 
To cast the precious books into the áre« 

There are doubtless many old manuscript books yet in ex- 
istence in Wales, but they are few, and perhaps not one con- 
tains afuU account of the discipline and order of the primitive 
Church. Now, the only way to supply this deficiency, is to 
give a history of the discipline of the Catholic Church, for 
this will shew that of the primitive Church in Britain, as well 
as in other countries. For, 1st. Many of the ancient fathers 
of the church commend the faith of the Britons, and testify- 
that they were orthodox : 2d. Many of the bishop»» of Bri- 
tain attended at several of the councils held in foreign coun- 
tries :* 3d. It is certain that the canons made in these coun- 
cils were received in Britain as well as in the countries 
where they were made. Whatever we may assfirt beretftsr 

* Condi. Nicmn. A. D. 325. Con. Arelatense 1. 4* D. 
326. Condi. Sardic. A. D. 347. Condi. Ariminmst. A. 
D. 369. 


to be the practice of the Catholic or universal Church in alt 
Christendomi in the first ages, after the days of the Apostles, 
the same may be considered as the practice of the piimitir* 
Church in Britain before the introduction of Popery. 

Here 1 shall commence with the clergy» as they are th« 
leaders of the church, and the messengers of Christ. There 
is nothinffraore evident in history, than that there have been 
three kinds of church oificers, in Christendom, since the ds.ys 
of the Apostles, viz : Jiishops, Priests, and Deacons. From 
the east to the west, from the south to the north, in every 
kingdom and country where Christians resided, these threa 
degrees of officers existed. St. Igna'jçiüs, a disciple of ^t» 
Peter, savs : *' He that continues in the communion of the 
Catholic church is clean, but whoever doth any thing urong 
against the bishop, the elder, or the deacon, is unclean."* 
This proves, beyond all reasonable doubt, that these three de- 
frees of church officers existed from the lime of the Apos- 
tles, or during the three fírst ages, when religion was in its 
purity— when it was neither gain nor honor in this world to 
be a bishop, and nothing was to be expected but persecutioE 
and a crown of martyrdom. And yet we cannot name one 
corner of the world, wnere the ministers stood on an equal 
ground without a bishg», to superintend and counsel a certain 
number of them. liiOeed, Bloundel, who exerted himself 
to search all the histories of Christendom, could not find any 
country where the ministers were equal, t-xcept Scotland $but 
our learned countryman from North Wales, the right rever- 
end ^^'ILLIA1I Lloyd, late bishop of Hereford, has exposed 
thic old story in such a manner, that every man who is opea 
to conviction can perceive its deceit and weakness.f 

The office of a bishop was to preach the word, to ordain 
ministers, (o see that they performed their duties faithfully, to 
excommunicate transgressors from the congtegation of the 
faithful, and receive them again into the fellowship of the 
church, when they had done ** works meet for repentance." 
In a word, the office of a bishop was to superintend and gov- 
ern the charch of God, to watch diligently that every thing 

*- Ignut, Episi. ad Trail, p, 50. 

t J^P' LloyiVs JHislorical Account of Church Govern-' 
mint. p. 133, ye. 
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was conducted in decency and good order. Some say thftt 
this was the cause of the seat of a bishop being fixed in an 
elevated place in the Mother Church of the diocess — signify- 
ing thereby that it was their duty carefully to superintend 
the clergy and laity committed to his charge.^ 

A pious bishop was formerly considered one of the great- 
est blessings in the world, and his advice was estimated in 
spiritual things as next only to the holy scriptures. St. Paul 
testifies of the Galatians, that he was so dear to them that they 
would have plucked out their own eyes, and given them to 
him, if it had been for his benefit ; (Ga/. iv. 15 ;) and St. 
Clement says of the Corinthians, that they walked in the laws 
of the Most High, submitting themselves to their rulers, and 
jeverencing their ministers as it became them to do.f The 
ancient Christians would engage in no undertaking of impor- 
tance, without first asking the advice of their bishop, for he 
was considered their spiritual father, authorized by Christ to 
perform the ofhce of a shepherd over that part of the Catholie 
church which was within the limits of hiŵdioceâs. Amongst 
the various kindnesses which our renowned countryman, 
Conslantine the Great, shewed to the bishops, and to other 
respectable clergy, it is said that many of them were admitted 
into his family, and allowed to sit with him at his table ; that 
he delighted more in associating with them than with the 
most wealthy lords within his empire ; and that he was ac- 
companied by some of them in thejournies he undertook; for 
he had found that God blessed him more and more daily, m 
answer to their prayers. ** The eíTectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man avaiieth much."| Jamei y. 16. 

When Basil, bishop of Caesarea, was on his death bed, 
(says his biographer,) all the inhabitants met, and prayed as if 
they had been determined to detain his soul and keep it by 
force within his body. They were almost distracted when 
they thought of the loss they would have to sustain : there 
was not one who would not voluntarily have parted with a 
part of his own existence, if that would have lengthened bis.§ 

* Dr. Cave's Prim. Chris.pt. 1, c. 8, p. 222. 

t Epist. ad Corinth» p. 2. 

\ Uust.de Fit. Const, I. l,c. 35. 

§ Nazain. in Land. Bus. Orat, 20, p. 371* 


And when that pioas father, Chrtsostoh, bishop of Confttaft« 
tinople, was banished by order of the empress Eudocsia, it 
it is said, all the people of the province were almost distract- 
ed, and with doleful lamentations exclaimed, '* It would be 
better that the sun should refuse to shine, than thatChrysos- 
torn should cease to preach."^ 

The bishops formerly delivered their opinions in temporal 
as well as spiritual matters : Any one who.chose could remove 
his cause from a civil court to the bench of bishops, and their 
decision, be it what it might, was as peremptory as if givea 
by the emperor himself or by the senate; and all civil offl* 
cers were compelled to act in conformity therewith. Such 
was the respect and reverence shewn to these devoted ser- 
vants of God, in the early ages of Christianity, in cuusidera- 
tion of their honesty, their integrity, and the strict impar- 
tiality of their judgment. 

The next officer of the Church, in point of rank, was an 
Elder or Priest, whose duty it was to preach to the particular 
congregation comn)itted to his charge, to administer the rites 
of baptism, to consecrate the bread and wine in the commu- 
nion, to visit the sick, to perform the marriage ceremony, to 
bury the dead, and to assist the bishop, not only in spiritual 
but a'so in temporal matters. Sometimes, indeed, the elders, 
acting under the authority of the bishops, were allowed to 
try and decide upon caui^es referred to them from the civil 
courts ; but they could not interfere with temporal affairs un- 
less with the consent and approbation of the bishops. Igna- 
tius, the disciple of St. Peter, says, that whoever opposed 
or refused to submit to the bishops was a servant of the 
devil.f 

If a priest wilfully and intentionally transgressed the law, 
the judiciary took no cognizance of ihft act; unless at the op- 
tion of the bishops, who tried and passed judgment lipon the 
offender ; and, if.any one treated with contempt a bishop or 
a priest who was prpnounced innocent, he was excommuni* 
Cttted and his company avoided until he gave decided evidence 
of repentance, and made public acknowledgment of his of- 

* Chrys. Epist. 125,;?. 763. 
t Ignat. Ep. ad Stnyrin. jq. 7. 


fence, asserted the innocence of the accused, and took the 
blame upon himself. If any one, in a fit of anger and re- 
sentment, for the gratification of personal feelings, raised 
]ûs hand against a bishop or a priest, his life paid the forfeit.* 
Such was the care formerly taken to preserve the characters 
of the ministers of Christ from the tongue of the slanderer, 
and their persons from the violence of the ungodly. 

It was an excellent saying of Ignatius, ♦* As Christ did no- 
thing without the Father, so, beloved, do ye nothing except 
with the bishop or ^er; but let all convene at the same 
place, that you may have one prayer, one petition, one 
mind, and one hope/'f 

Having explained some of the duties of the clergy, we will 
now notice some of those enjoined upon the laity. In doing 
this, we will make use of the words of another Father, named 
PoLYCARP, who wrote early in the second century. ** Let 
the priests be tender, meek, and merciful to all, restoring 
those who have gone astray, visiting the sick, the fatherless, 
and the widow, providing things that are honest in the sight 
of God and men, and avoiding envy and respect of persons.*'^ 

The minister who sustained the lowest rank in the Church 
was the Deacon, whose duty, at first, was to serve tables — 
that is, to superintend the distribution of the alms which the 
Church administered to its poor members— to provide bread 
and wine for the communicants, and, with the consent of 
the bishop, to preach and baptize, ex^c. The Archdeacon 
was some respectable, gifted, ptudent clergyman, whom 
the bishop appointed to oversee the deacons, lest they should 
presume to do that which was unlawful. It is from this part 
of his duty that an archdeacon is styled, in the writings of 
the ancient Fathers, '* the eye of the bishop ;" because, in 
the absence of the bishop, he had to superintend and watch 
over the concerns of the Church. 

There were Deaconesses» also in the primitive Church and 

« 

* Vide Cave's Prim. Christ c. 8, p. 258. 

f Ignat. Up. ad Magness. p. 33. 

J Vide Dr. Cave's Lives of the Fathers, p. 137. 
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that, too, in the time of the Apostles. *' Have we not power 
to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, said 
as the brethren of the Lord and Cephas." 1 Cor. ix. 5. Mahy, 
Persis, and Phebe were deaconesses. Their office con- 
sisted in ministering to sick women, changing their apparel 
before baptism, <&;c. ; but they never presumed to preach. 
'* Let your women keep silence in' the churches, for it is not 
permitted unto them to speak, but they are commanded to be 
under obedience, as also saith the law." 1 Cor, ziv. 34. 

Ministers were set apait to these offices by the laying on of 
hand,s. This was practised by the Apostles, as we gather 
from the caution of St. Paul to Timothy, the first bishop of 
the Church at Ephesus : '* Lay hands suddenly on no man.'* 
1 Tim, V. 22. This ceremony was observed from age to age 
in the Church, and no one presumed to teach or preach with- 
out being thus ordained to the work. The truth is, there 
was not the same irregularity, disorder, presumption, and 
impudence,' in the first ages of Christianity, as are now observ- 
able in the Church : many could not read, and it was not 
every one that could speak fiuently who pretended to have the 
gift of the Spirit ; nor would such men be permitted to speak 
in the primitive evangelical Church, unless they had been law- 
fully set apart by the laying on of the hands of the bishop,''^ 

The person wishing to be ordained was required to have a 
thorough knowledge of the scriptures, and to be well versed 
in the languages, in philosophy, history, and logic, or the 
art of reasoning with correctness. If evidence of his good 
conduct were given, and his examinations on spiritual sub- 
jects were satisfactory, he was set apart and ordained in the 
manner before described. One bishop was sufficient to or- 
dain a priest or a deacon, but all the bishops in the province, 
unless prevented by sickness or some other unavoidable oc- 
currence, were present at the consecration of one oi their 
own order-t There is an instance, and only one, recorded 
in history, of one priest ordaining another ; but, when the 
presumptuous act was brought to light, the offender was 
called before the bench, and dismissed from his office by an 
assembly of ministers. 

* Vide Cypr. Epiat, 75, p, 236. 
t Cyp, JEp. 68, p, 202. 
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We will now «peak of the manner in wliich ministers were 
supported in the primitive Church : for '* The Lord ordained 
that they who preach the gospel should live of the gospel." 1 
Cor. ix. 14. At first, they wefe supported by a collection 
made amongst the members, every one giving according to 
his ability. In the early ages of Christianity, when the zeal 
of4ts professors was fervent, this was sufficient : but, in ad- 
dition, the parishioners,, or those wiio attended in the same 
place, purchased a piece of land, and appropriated it to the 
use of the minister for the time being. Between these two 
sources of maintenance, the preachers of the Gospel had an 
abundance of the good things of this world, and were en- 
abled to. support a respectaUe standing in society; although» 
it appears, those ^who were not favorably inclined towards 
them took every occasion to find fault. This caused Chry- 
sostom to publish a treatise on the subject, in vindi«atioa of 
tbe clergy.* 
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CHAPTER VI.— TAe Aàministration of the two Saeru- 
mentSf Baptism and the Lord's Supper, in the Primitive 

Church. 

* 

ALTHOUGH the word sacrament dpes not occur in the New 
Testament, it is nevertheless applied in a relative sense to 
signify the holy ordinances of Baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per. Amongst the Romans, its significations were various. 
It was applied to — 1st. The pledge which a roan gave when 
engaged in a lawsuit, by which he bound himself to appear 
and answer, otherwise his bond was forfeited: 3d. The 

* Ckrysost. torn- 6, c. 890. 
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Oatlt of fidelity which a soldier took to his commander : 3d. 
The different banners and uniforms by which each division 
of an army was known and distinguished from the rest. 

Now, it 16 thought that the word sacrament is applicable 
to the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord's Supper in the 
threefold sense above referred to. 1st. God, when we grasp 
at the promises contained in His holy word, confirms and se- 
cures them to us, \;>y outward visible signs and sacred pledges 
of His grace and favor: 2d. We take an oath, in our bap- 
tismal vow, to be faithful soldiers under Christ, our great 
captain and prince : 3d. We are distinguished by these marks 
from all those who do not profess to be the followers and 
disciples of our Lord and Master.* 

If mankind had been willing to decide their religious con- 
troversies by the rules and precepts of scripture, and in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the primitive Church before er- 
lors and corruptions had affected its purity, the recent 
dispute respecting the subjects of baptism would have been 
speedily terminated. No one who understands the scriptures, 
and is acquainted \vith the forms and discipline of the primi- 
tive Church, can doubt the right of infants to baptism, wilh- 
outbeing guilty of sacrilege, and of opposing the ordinances 
;of God himself: for the covenant which clod made with 
Abraham was an everlasting covenant — not confined to the 
natural seed of that illustrious patriarch, but sufficiently 
ample to embrace also the whole gentile world, our Lord 
having broken down the middle wall of partition between 
Jews and Gentries. Eph. ii. 14. The Apostle says: ** Know 
ye, tiierefore, that they which are of faiib, the same are the 
children of Abraham." GaL iii. 7. Wherefore, the infants 
of the faithful amongst the Gentiles are in the covenant, and 
are, by faith, the children of Abraham. Have they not, 
then, a title or a right to the seal of ihat covenant? Ought 
not infants to be baptized under the Gospel dispensation, as 
they were circumcised under thte law of Moses ? for baptism 
follows circumcision, as is saiisfactprily and abundantly 
proved in the writings of many of the ancient Fathers of (he 
Church. 

* Estmnge Alliance of Divine Offices^ c,. 8, p. 2^. 
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But fome odb may m&y '^>t ■'^ menlion is muk of inrant 
baptism in the New Testament. If we odmitlhis, we are 
sliti fiereuaded that -no diMibt existed at (hat time as to the 
■ right of infants to be admitted inlo the church, not only by 
circumcision, l|ut also by baptiani ; for, under the law of Mo- 
ses, the Gentilea and their infant.'! were admitted as well by 
the latter as the former.'' Bnt infant baptism is plainly ai^ 
unequivocally maintained in the. New Testament; for St. 
Paul says thai " The unthinking husband is sanctified by the 
wife, and the nnbelie?ing wife ii sanctifieil by the husband ; 
else were your children unclean, but now they are holy." 1 
Cor. *ii. 14. The meaning of ibis is, that a man, who is sn 
unbeliever, may be brüugbi lo a knowledge of the truth by 
the pious persuasiiin and exitortaiion of his wife; and a 
woman, who has been " living without God and without hope 
in the world,'' may be converted from the error of her way 
by I he Christian example and fetveiH prayers of iier hus- 
band ; but the Apoaile says, if either of them is a believer, 
the children are holy, or have a rigfit to bapiiim, or are 
Christians — for thai is the correct sigiiihcation of the word 
holy' It is well known, too, that in those limes none were 
called- Christians until iliey had received the riteg of baptism. 
Here, then, is positive evidence that infant baptism is incul- 
cated in the New Testament. | 

In accordance with this, the works of the sncient FaUiers 
■hew, as plainly as writing can shew, that infant baptism 
wan practised in the Catholic Church from the days of the 
Apostles. It would be an endless task to copy the testimony 
of all those who, in successive ages, have written upon the 
subject. St. Austin, bishop of liippo, in A 
closes his remnrks in relation thereto : *' Quod uni 
Eclesia, nee coUciliis inslitiUum, sell SEMPER 
non nisi Apostolica Autoriiaie «ertissirae creditut 
is, " This is held by the Catholic Church ihroughou 
dom. It was never ordaiued in any council, bu 
been observed from aige to age. The practice, therelore, 
must have proceeded from the Apostles.'' Austin here shews ■ 
that infant baptism was maintained in the universal Churclx 

■ fide Hammonatin Matt. iii. 1. 
t Vide Hammond in Loe, 
Î Jug. dt Bapi. I. 4, c. 24. 
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of Christ — that it was never adopted in any cpuneil— -that its 
legality had. never been doubted— that there had been no dm- 
puts or controversy respecting it, and that it' had been prac- 
tised continually from the days of the Apostles until his time, 
being more than four hundred years. He says further, that 
the ordinance stands upon such a firm foundation, that nothing 
I»ut obstinacy or gross ignorance can reject or ridicule it. 

In the days of Cyprian, it is true, there was a difference 
of opinion, not whether infants should be baptized, for this 
tvas indisputable, but with regard to the time of administering 
the rites. There was a bishop of the name of Fidvs, who 
doubted whether it was proper to baptise infants before the 
eighth day. Now, lest any dispute pr schism shottld take 
place in the church,. St. Cyprian, archbishop of Caer in Afri- 
ca» called a council, at which sixty- six bishops met to consult 
in relation to this matter ; and it was their unanimous opinion 
that infants ought not to be kept until the eighth day without 
baptism. It may not be improper in this plaae to add an ex* 
tract of the letter which they sent to Fidus on the subject : 

«* As to the opinion you expressed, as to the impropriety of 
baptizing infants on the second or third day after their birth, 
and that as to your conviction that thy should be kept till the 
eighth day» according to the law of Moses, our assembly have 
come to the reverse conclusion. There was not one of us 
>vhe could agree with you on this point : our opinions were 
unanimous. We all judged that it is not necessary to keep 
infants so long froin the favor and goodness of God, for as 
much as our Lord said that he did not come to destroy the 
«ouls of men, but to save them. So it devolves upon us to be 
careful that not a soul should be lost by our negligence. What 
defect can there be in any thing which has been formed per- 
fect by the power of God in the womb? The growth of the 
body, it is true, makes a difference as it respects men, but 
not as it respects God. The Holy Ghost is given without dis- 
tinction to all, not according to their stature, but according to 
the will of oir Heavenly Father ; for, as God is not ^ respec- 
ter of persons, neither is he a respecter of age. Wherefore, 
dear brother, it is our candid and universal belief, that no one 
ivho is a proper subject of baptism ought so be prevented from 
partaking of its blessings. But, above all, let us be careful 
of newly born infants, who are beseeching us, as it were by 
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their weeping and crying, t« have pity and compassion upon 
them."* 

< 

This letter was written in the year-2549 and contained the 
signatures of sixty -isix bishops. The reason that there are 
no spiritual proofs adranced to uphold infant baptism, is^that 
there was not at this time, nor had there been since the days 
of the Apostles, any dispute on the subject. Fidus only hes- 
itated concerning the time and objects of baptism, and it is to 
this alone that the council directs its answer. 

That godfathers and godmothers, as sureties to the church 
«f Christ, answered for, and became bound in the name of 
the infants, will appea^.from the testimony of Tertullian, who 
wrote about the year 180. " Why should godfathers" said 
he, **expose themselves to danger, when they may die before 
they fulfil the engagements they make, or when those for 
whom they promise may be very wicked, in despite of all 
that may be done to or fox them ?"t 

It is true, he writes against godfathers, and that for two rea- 
sons, which appear plainly from his words ; yet it is evident 
that godfathers answered for infants at that time, (within one 
hundred years after. the time of. the Apostles,) when every 
thing was in its proper order. The truth is, this eminent 
Father, in his last days, deviated slightly from the Apostolic 
faith,j: and he therefore exalts his own particular opinion in 
preference to the discipline of the church. Respecting infant 
baptism he also says : ** Why doth this innocent age hasten 
to receive the remission of sins ? Let them come to be bap- 
tized when they come to age."§ 

This error probably originated in the opinion he held res- 
pecting the consequences of original «in ; for he calls infants 
the innocent age^ conveying thereby the idea that they had no 
need of baptism. This is a satisfactory proof that the du- 
ties of godfathers and godmothers were practised in the prim. 

* Cyprian Epis. 59. p. 164. 

• ■ TertulL de Bapt. p. 603. 

; M Heresim montanoium. 
§ TertuU. ibid. Lib. 2. Cap. 18. 
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hive church, from the days of the apostles to the time of 
Tertullian. 

When the godfathers met, the priest was accustomed to^ 
admonish them on the responsibility they were assumÌDg— -^ 
to urge on them the necessity of fully understanding the pro- 
mise they were about making in the name of the child, to in- 
struct it in all the principles of the Christian religion, and to 
use their utmost endeavors in order that the child should lead 
a religious life in the fear of God. Then, after praying for 
the blessing of the Most High upon the ordinance, the min^ 
ister took the child in his arms, and, when informed of his 
name by the godfather* he dipt him three times in the water, 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. If 
the child was weak or sickly, water was sprinkled tliree times 
upon its foreheid in the name of the Trinity. The priest 
then acknowledged it as a member of the church, and made the 
sign of the cross on its forehead, thereby signifying that the 
child was now a soldier of Jesus Christ, and had received his 
mark. The ceremony of making the sign of tlie cross is as 
old as the commencement of Christianity. Even Turtullian 
himself commends the ceremony, although his opinions on 
other points are not very satisfactory.* Hence the proverb, 
•' A forehead having received the sign of the cross" — that is, 
a Christian having received baptism.t It is true that the 
greatest part of the ancient Christians immersed the whole 
body in or under the water ; yet they did not consider one 
dipping sufficient to ensure complete baptism, as will appear 
from the words of Sozomen, who wrote a history of the 
church about the year 440. He says, in effect, that he who 
had been immersed only once, was, in his opinion, in as much 
danger as he who had never been baptized4 But to be sprink- 
led thi^ee times was considered as good as thtee immersions, 
for that holy martyr St. Cyprion, says plainly. That he 
could not understand why the holy gift wag withheld any 
more by sprinkling than by dipping, provided there was faitli 
to receive it ; for the washing of sins in baptism (said he) is 
dijflferent from the washing of the pollutions of our bodies in a 

* Caro signtur ut et anima muniaiur, Tertiill, de Remr^ 
rect.p. 81. 

t iVons cum signo. Cypr. deLvps. p. 301. 

i Soz.Hiat^ Eccles.L. KC26.p. 150- JEd. Lov. 156Ö*. 
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river. Let no one wonder that we baptise those who am 
weakly by sprinkling water upon then», inasmucli as the Holy 
Ghost saithy '* Then will I sprinkle clean water and ye shall 
be cjiean.'^ Ezek, xxxvi. 25 ; and in Num, viii. 7, " And 
thus shah thou do to them to cleanse them — sprinkle water 
of purifying."— From this it is evident, said hCi that sprink- 
ling is equal to immersing.^ 

If an infant or an adult had been once baptized either by 
isprinkling or dipping, the same was not re-b*aptized ; for all 
the ancient Christians adhered steadfastly to the Apostolic 
rule: '*One Lord, one faith, one baptizm," Eph, iv, 5. 
There is a remarkable account respecting St. Athanasius, 
whilst a boy. It is as follows : *' Alexander, the bishop of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, was accustomed to keep the holiday of , 
St. Peter, according to the practice of the Church. In the 
afternoon of or.e of these anniversaries, he walked into the 
fields, where he saw a number of young lads amusing them- 
selvesi, and, amongst the rest was a sprightly young man 
leading the others to a river, and baptizing them. Alexander, 
upon his return, related the circumstance to the clergy of the 
city, who were naturally much surprised at the novelty of the 
proceeding. When they had reflected on the matter, they 
sent for the boys that they might have a cOnfîrmttion of the 
whole story from themselves. In answer to there inquiries, 
they learned that Athanasius had undertaken to imitate the 
oiEce of a priest, and had baptized his companions ; and it was 
the opinion of the bishop and his elders that the baptism was 
valid, and á repetition of the baptizmal rites. was not necessary, 
inasmuch as they had been performed in due order in the 
«ame rf the Trinity.f 

^ That there were instances of persons who re-baptized in 
ancient times^ cannot be denied ; but these were so many her* 
elics, who had left the way of life and the correct discipline 
of the CathoUe Church. Theleadei^ef this sect was called 
EüNOMius, who invented a form of bapfisni diflerent from that 
laid down by Christ; for he contended that none ought to be 
baptized in the name of the Trinity, and thattho form should 

* Cypr, Ep. 76. p, 249. 

t Sozom. Hist. Edes. Lib, 2. Cap. 17. 
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bt, " I baptise tbeç into the death of Christ"» As many dis- 
ciples as this heretic could entice by his Vain reasoning (for he 
was very eloquent,) underwent a second baptism, notwith- 
standing they had been previously baptized in the name of the 
Trinity. It was he who changed the ancient practice of dip^ 
ping thrice, affirming that once was sufficient. 

In the first ages, when a person believed in Christ and em- 
braced His religion, he was baptized forthwith, as in the 
case of the eunuch whom Philip baptized, related in ^cts 
viii., or the jailor and his family who were baptized by Paul 
and Silas, as mentioned in ^cts xvu Justin the Martyr, a 
writer of the second century, says : " Whosoever has been 
instructed in the principles of the Christian faith, and is 
willing to live and act in conformity with the injunctions of 
the Gospel, is exhorted to fast and pray, that he may obtain 
forgiveness for his former unbelief : we wi^ fast and pray 
with him, lead him to a place where there is water, and, as 
we are regenerated, so also shall he be."f About tl|fB. third 
age, or probably a little earlier, it was appointed that baptism 
should be administered semi-annually at Easter and Whitsunr 
tide ; but, in cases where death was expected, the person 
was baptize^ immediately, and in his bed, if necessary. On 
Whitsunday, those who had been newly baptized arrayed 
themselves in white apparel. This was the origin of the 
term Whitesunday, and is alluded to by the poet in the fol- 
lowing lines 4 

O Lord of heaven and earth, whose eye can^can 
The inmost thoughts and deep desires of mian, 
liook down upon this amiable band, 
Who in thy presence now devoutly stand. 
Joined to the Church by Baptism's holy rite, 
And seeing safety only in Thy light. 
From worse than Egypt's bondage forth they come, 
And travel to the Holy Land, their home. 

* Non in Trinitatem, sed in Chrisii mortem baptizandos 
esse asserens, Sozom. ibid. Lib. 7. Cap. 26. 
t Just. Mart. Apoi. 2. p. 97. 
\ Luctant. Poem, de Resurrects p. 765. 
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In r6be5 of white without a blemish, direst, 
They hasten to the land of heavenly rest, 
Where milk and honey shall forever flow, 
And beauteous flowers of deathless fragran&e grow---^ 
Where no dark clouds the firmament obscure, 
Where vows are faithful, promises are sure — 
Where pain and sickness, and tho fear of death. 
No more shall harm them, or obstruct their faith— ^ 
Where saints and angels shall together meet. 
And ofler ceaseless worship at thy feet. 

Their garments, whiter than the Alpine snows,' 
And fairer than the fairest virgin rose. 
Are emblems of that holy, fearless calm, 
And peace of mind, which nothing can disarm > 
And well may he,* their minister and friend, 
Rejoice in hope that peace will never end. 

It raij^ht reasonably be supposed by the above, from a su- 
perflcial view, thad Justin Martyr wished to convey the idea» 
that infants were not baptized in his time ; but such was not 
the case : 1st» He alludes to pagans who embraced Christiani- 
ty : 2d. In another part of his writings, he speaks of infant 
baptism as a practice that was customary in all countries. 
See ^poL 2, p. 27. 

We ought, therefore, not to pervert such expressions as 
diese so as to make them a vindication of obstinacy snd error. 
But the unleained and unstable wrest the scriptures to their 
own destruction. 2 Pet AIL 16. it is no wonder, then, that 
they do the same with the writings of men. 

We will now advert briefly to the other sacrament — the 
Lord's Supper, and adopt the following plan : We will speak 
of, 1st. The time it was received : 2dly. Who were consid- 
ered proper subjects to receive it: 3dly. The manner in 
which it was received. 

I. The usual time was immediately after the service in the 
church on the Lord's day ; for Justin the Martyr says that 

* '77ie Pastor of the church. '. 
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the time they used to receive the communiott was after they 
had read, aung praises, preached, and prayed.* As to the 
boor, it is evident that Christ ordained this sacrament to be 
beld in remembrance of his death, in the afternoon or even- 
ing, if not at twilight ; but we have no evidence that the 
apostles observed the same rule. . It is nevertheless certain 
that, in the first ages, it was customary to commane in the 
night ; but this practice was not universal. It is thought 
that they were compelled to this by persecution ; for the 
lives of the worshippers were endangered if they met in the 
day time. The ancient Fathers who wrote about two bund** 
red years after Christ assure us, that they received the com- 
munion in the morning or forenoon ;t sind the same practice 
has been continued ever since, except in some parts of £gypt« 
where they used to commune in the evening, haTÌng.first 
eaten and drank to satiety. Ic is probable that the love feasts 
mentioned in the 12th chapter of Jude, were practised in 
these places until the time mentioned. In these love feasts 
the communicants, according to their ability, brought meat 
and drink to the place in abundance, and all, without distine* 
tion, poor as well as rich, feasted before they received the 
sacrament. This is what Paul compfains of in 1 Cor. xi: 
21, when he says, ♦* One is hungry and the other drunken ;'* 
and because so many disorders were connected with these 
feasts, their repetition was forbidden at a council held ait 
Laodicea, A. D. 365. 

fiut to return : in cities and towns, in the first ages, when 
the people's hearts were burning within them with zeal and 
thanksgiving to the Lord, it is not improbable that there wàS 
communion every day, in some church or other. Indeed, in 
some places, the priests at least (and others who enjoy- 
ed the opportunity) received the communion every day 
throughout the year ; for St. Cyprian says, ^* We receive the 
communion every day, as the food that feedç us to salva- 
tion.*'t This commendable practice continued (particularly 
in some places) for more thanfour hundred years amongst the 
^^^^rgy» 38 may be inferred firomthe writings of St. Austin, 
bishop of Hippo, who died A. D. 552. But in succeeding 

* ^I/P^' ^ CasciL Ep. 63. p. 104. 

t áocrat. Hist. Eceles. I. 5 c. '2Ä.p. 887. 

i Cÿpr. de Orat Dom. p. 102. 
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afM, when theb lov« and zetl waxed eold, (m ^d ihoeeof 
we Isrtelites when they loathed the manna) they e;iteaded 
the time to a week, to two weeks, and to a month, and Eoialiy 
to three times in a year, viz. at the Christinas, Easier, and 
Whitsuntide festivals. 

Our second inquiry is, Who were considered worthy to x^ 
ceive the commuuion ^ Not everyone who had the name of a 
Christian was admitted to the Lord's table, in the primitive 
Church ; for, says one of the eld Fathers, ^* To eat of this bread 
and todrink of this cup does not belo«)g to all.^ By this it ap- 
pears that notorious sinners would not be admitted to the Lord'^ 
table in former times any mere than they are now in the church 
of England: for *' Where there is public misconduct, or 
where a pierson wrongs his neighbor by word or deed, t^js 
^rate upon receiving information will send for hiiji, ^dm.pA- 
ish him, and warn him not to approach until he publicly prp- 
fesses true repentance, and reforms from his former wicked 
course»" t In the primitive ehurch none were rfsceived at th0 
Lord's table except--lst. Such as had been baptized in the 
name of the Trinity : 2d. Such as hM to all the principlss 
of the Christian feiigion : 3d. Such as were blameless in their 
conduct s 4tli. Such as loved their lellew Christians : <Hh* 
Such as belonged to the communion of the Church : Ath. 
Such as had been confirmed by the bishop. No one would 
lie considered a perfect Christian in ancient times, until he 
was confirmed by the laying on of the hands of the bishop ; 
as the apostles did when they sent Peter and John to con- 
firm the Samaritans, after they had been baptized by Philip, 
Philip had no authority to do this, because he w^8 0i]^h,a» 
deacon, ^auts viii. 

If any of the faithful were sick, or were prevented by weak- 
ness or accident from attending at church, a deacoA was fteat 
•to their dwelhng with a small piece of the consecrated bread 
dipped in the wine. Justin Martyr confirms this in the .fol- 
lowing woids; **The deacons will distábute the bread and 
wine to those who are present, and carry them.hoipeto tho^ 
who are absent.'' But all who were absent were not entitled 
t^ the privilege ; for, at a couAcil held ii\.tbe year 314 iiV 

* Orig' in Job. vol. 3. p. 84-5» 

Î The Rubric bd^orç the commvnion». 
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France, it wat deereed *^ That an apostate, or one who had' 
once denied the faith, could not be restored to the comoaii- 
nion of the Church on a bed of sickness, until he manifested 
some signs of a reformation in his conduct.'' At the same 
assembly it was also ordained, that he who bore false witneas 
against his neighbor should never be admitted to the com- 
munion table. 

Thirdly : We arfr to inquire into the manner in which the 
communion was received. In the first place, the deacon (as 
they formerly had an old ceremony) brought a bowl of water 
to the bishop and elders, wht) stood on each side of the com» 
xttunion table, to wash their hands, signifying that purity and 
holiness of heart which is requisite in those who draw near 
to God, as tho Psalmist says : *' I will wash my hands in in- 
Bocency ; so will I compass thine altar, O Lord."* Psalm 
xx?i. 6. Then the deacon exclaimed aloud, *' Kiss one ano- 
ther." This practice el kissing one another at the Lord's 
table began at an early period, even in the days of the apos- 
tles. Rom. xvi. 16. And this they did to testily their bro** 
therly love, as our Saviour shows : " Therefore, if tho» 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there remêmberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and ofier thy gift. MatU v. 23, 24. 

Then would follow the prayer commonly used for the peace 
and general union of the church $ for peace and tranquility in 
the kingdom ; for the prosperity of the age ; for suitable ' 
weather and fruitful seasons ; for all men in all situaiiont— 
emperors, kings, and all in authority ; for the army and navy ; 
for believers and unbelievers ; for friends and fellow travel- 
lers ; for the sick and sorrowful : in a word, for all whe 
stood in need of assistance. These general prayers were an 
established part of the worship of God, and a ready foxm 
which is yet to be found in the works of the ancient Fathers 
of the Church ; but eur limits will not allow us to copy the 
whole ef it.t 

Then would folio w'the salutation between the minister and 

* V. Cave's Prim. Chriatian. P. I. c. ll.j». 346. 
t Jipo9U Cofiit. I. 8. e. 18. p. 1011. 
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th« eoDgregatìen. The priest would tay, « The Lord b^ 
^ith you." The people would answer, " And with thj 
spirit." The priest would again say, •* Lift up your hearts." 
The people would answer, " We da lift them up unto God." 
The priest would say the third time, •• We will thank the 
Lord God." The congregation would answer, " It is pro-* 
per so to do."* Then, when the priest had consecrated the 
bread and wine, it was distributed to the communicants, who 
received it in the same posture as when they prayed, either 
standing or kneeling ; but it was never heard that any of the 
ancient Christians received it sitting. They had more reve* 
rence for the Lord than to commemorate his death in such an 
irreverent posture ; but the Pope of Rome, and the Arians 
also, who deny the Divinity of Christ,t have the presumptioft 
to^ 

Perhaps some will object, that our Saviour sat when he 
crrdained the sacrament. This is a great mistake. Our Sav- 
iour, in eating the Passover» followed the practice of the Jews» 
who reclined or partly laid on couches, three on the same 
couch, leaning upon each other as John leaned on the boson) 
of Jesus. John xiii. 23. But inasmuch as our Saviour gavo 
no positive direction on the subject, the primitive Christians 
judged correctly that the humblest posture would be the most 
acceptable : and history testifies plainly that they always 
received the communion in the same bodily posture as they 
prayed. 


* 2>r. Cave* s Prim/ Christ. pt. 1. c. II. p, 347* 
t Heyl. Hist, JPrehbyt. L 6. ;). 116. 
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CHAPTER VI I. The public worship of God in the 
Churches, and the manner of performing family worship 
in the primitive Churth^ 

It would not be improper, in the erst place, to speak of the 
diligence of the primitive Christians, in their attendance at 
public worship. ** On the day called Sunday, (said Justin 
Martyr,) all of us in the country and town meet in the same 
place." Neither the distance, the inclemency of the weath- 
er, nor any other vain excuse, would prevent them from 
attending the worship of God. To read, pray, and sing 
praises, at home, was not considered sufficient whilst the pob- 
lie worship of God was neglected ; and when they were pre- 
vented by sickness, or any accident, it caused them neatly as 
much grief and sorrow of heart as if they had been banished 
from their country. If any neglected, he was seriously chas- 
tised, except he had some better excuse than that his clothes 
were old, or his horse weak. In an assembly held in Spain, 
A. D. 305, it was decreed that any person being absent from, 
church for three successive Sabbaths should be withheld for^ 
some tinie from the eomnunioji.^ 

The Church of Christ continually observed the Lord's day 
reverently and religiously. "Let every one (said Ignatius) 
that loves Jesus Christ keep the Lord's day holy, which is. 
like the king of other days. It was on this day that our SaV'* 
iour arose from the dead — that our salvation was perfected— 
that death was deprived of his sting, and swallowed up in 
victory." It was always called the Lord's day by the an- 
cient Fathers of the Church, and sometimes Sunday, in order, 
to conform to common language. The practice of calling it 
the Sabbath is of recent origin. Wherever we meet with the 
word Sabbath in the New Testament, we are to understand it, 
to refer to the Jewish Sabbath, or Saturday. 

The first thing they did when they met was to unite in. 
prayer, and every prayer was ended with the Lord's prayer. 
This practice was continued from age to age, as will appear 
by the words of St. CypriaÌl who thus alludes to it: V Christ 
has given us a form of prayer : he hath warned us and taught 

* Concil. llliber. Can. 21. 


us how to pray. He that gave us existence gate us also â 
prayer, aad may we not expect that our prayers will be moro 
successful with our Hea?enly Father when we use the words 
which His Son taught us ? For what prayer can be more 
spiritual than the one we received from Jesus Christ, who 
also gave us His Holy Spirit ? And what prayer can be so 
efiectual and prevalent with God as the prayer of His Son — 
the truth which He taught with His own sacred lips ? Let 
us therefore, beloved brethren, pray as we have been taught 
by our Redeemer* God will own and acknowledge the words 
of His Son ; and, masmuch as we have an advocate with the 
the Father to intercede for us, let us use the words of our Me- 
diator, who assures us, that whatsoever we ask in His name^ 
it will be granted to us. How much more effectual will our 
iprajiM be, if we pray in His own words !"* 

This is sufficient to prove that the ancient Christians, im- 
^aied lately after the days of the Apostles, made tise of the 
-Lord^s prayer. It is evident, also, that their other public 
|»ray era in tbe.worship of God were established forms, thongli 
different names were applied to them in the works of the 
Fathers. Ignatius, the disciple of St. Pet^ and bishop of 
Antioch, calls them thesafne Continual Prayer ;\ Justin the 
Alartyr, the Common Prayer ;i Su Cyprian, the PubHc Pray^ 
era. And nothing can be more certain than that they meanly 
an established written form. The assembly before mention^ 
ed, held at Laodicea,§ A.D. 365, ordained that the same 
prayers should he used in the morning and evening services. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as the Jewish church in its regulat ser- 
vice used a form of prayer, and as Jesus Christ himself attend^ 
ed public worship under that dispensation, and never said t 
word against a form of prayer, but rather always appeared 
to be pleased with it ; the primitive Ch/istians tightly judged 
that a set form in the public worship of God was acceptable c 
otherwise they would presume to be wiser than Christ him* 
self; and therefore a long unpremeditated prayer in a con^ 

*,Cypu de Oral. Dom. 1, 2./). 809. 
t Ignat. Ep. ad Magnts.p, 83. 
\ Apol. 2. 
\ Can. 7. 


gregation is nothing else than presumption «id human 
invention.* 

After prayer, ^ portion of the Old and New Testament was 
read ;t but how much at a time is uncertain, for the Pagans 
would often rush upon them, and disturb them, and cause 
them to conclude sooner than they otherwise would have done. 
But when God was pleased to convert persons in authority to 
Christianity, then a certain portion, viz. one lesson in the 
Old and another in the New4 was appointed to be read at 
each meeting of the congregation. Not only the holy scrip- 
tures, but homilies composed by pious men, were also fre- 
quently read in public : such, for instance, as the Epistle writ*- 
ten by St. Clement to the Corinthians, and many other 
excellent books which were thought to be of general tanefit 
to the hearers. ^^ 

Then, singing praises to God was an exercise which was 
conscientiously attended to by the primitive Christians, in 
their family as well as their public worship, fr^m the days of 
the Apostles. The Psalms that were sung were either a por- 
tion of the Psalms ofOavid, or some other parts of scripture, 
composed in metre by pious men ; and this liberty was grant, 
ed until the assembly of Laodicea, which was held A.D. 363, 
when it was ordained that the composition of any private 
individual should not be sung publicly in the churches. 

Then the sermon followed. Literary characters think 
that the sermon was nothing more than an exposition of some 
portion of the word of God, which had already been read» 

* This is one of the prejudiced opinions of the author^ in which we 
cannot possibly coincide. It is true, the established form of prayers 
in the Church of England is unequalled for its sublimity and solem- 
nity — for its fervor and devotion ; but we cannot condemn the extem- 
porary mode uf praying adopted in other churches, as *^ presumptu- 
ous,'' or as a mere ^*' human invention»" We know not what opinions 
may have been current at the time this book was first published; but the 
expression of such a sentiment as the above, in the present day, (not- 
withstanding all the prejudice and bigotry that are so common,) would 
be discountenanced by the universal voice of religious prolessors. — 
Pub's. 

t Just. Mart. JÎpoL 2. p, 98. 
i Con. Apo9t, L 2 c. 57. p. 875. 
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ŵÄh weighty exhortations to the performance of the dutic» 
therein enjoined, and to the avoiding of the sins forbidden m 
such portions of the word of God ; and an illustration of some 
of the doctrines contained in those portions of the scripture 
• which had been read. 

When the sermon was ênished, the deacon admonished 
all to pray. This prayer w*is called the secret prayer of the 
congreg€Uion^ for every one weald retire, and pray alone in 
secret, without the aid of words; and finally, when all the 
congregation had thus prayed, the priest olSered up his peti- 
tion alone, and epitomized the whole of the supplications 
made before into one prayer. This is the origin of the word 
Collect^ because the minister collected a compendium of all 
the secret prayers of the congregation into one.* 

• 

It is easy to prove that the ancient Christians did iH>t pray 
either to saints or to angels. I will here give the sentiments 
t)f the church of Smyrna on the subject: '* We worship 
Christ as the Son' of God. We respect the memoty of the 
martyrs J as disciples and followers of our Lord, and as those 
who have shown an invincible love to him ; and in this we 
would wish to imitate them."t Irenasus, who wrote A.D. 
180, says : '*The Church of God thinks it strange to pray to 
angeU, or to use charms or other curiosities ; but in a pure, 
incorruptible, inoffensive way she directs her supplications to 
the great Creator, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. "| 
These. expressions fully agree with the scriptures, and are so 
powerful an argument against Popery, that it is impossible to 
answer them. ** For there is one God, and one Mediator 
between God and men — the man Christ Je^us." 1 Tim, ii, 5. 

' It is said that the Antideluvians turned their faces toward 
the East when they prayed ; and this usage continued from 
age to age until, by degrees^ they became corrupted and wor- 
ahipped the sun, which arose in the East. They thus look^ 
ed to the East until the time of Solomon, when the Ark was 

* Vid Orig' Brit. c. 4, p. S&i. 
f Euseb, Hist* Ecles, L 4. c. 15. 
X Gren, h 2. c. 57. 
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placed on the west side of the temple $ and from that time 
the Jews looked towards the West when they prayed. But 
the Christians, to avoid as much as possible the usages of the 
Jews, turned their faces towards tha East.* Whatever was 
the cause, the ancient Christians used generally to look to- 
wards the East when they prayed, as is evident from the tes- 
timony of Justin Martyr, St. Clement of Alexandria, and St. 
Basil --all men of high reputation, andlÌTÌngataperiod when 
the Christian Church was in its infancy. 

Another general usage was to stand whilst reading the 
gospel ; and this was ever a practice amongst the primitive 
Christians in all parts of Christendom, from the time of the 
Apostles. When Sozomen speaks of the practices observed 
in many churches,he confesses his astonishment at the impu- 
dence of the bishop of Alexandria, who presumed to sit whilst 
reading the gospel. *' Truly, (said the historian,) I never 
saw such a thing before, nor have I heard of any other person 
vho was guilty of such presumption and immorality.''t Ano- 
ther ancient writer relates of Theophilus, bishop of Judea, 
that, amongst many other unbecoming things which he re- 
formed there, he restored the ancient and commendable dis* 
cipline of standing whilst reading the gospel^ 

We will now say a few words in relation to the manner 
of conducting domestic worship, amongst the primitive- Chris- 
tians. As soon as the family arose from their beds, the mas- 
^. ter of the house called them to attend to prayers, which were 
performed by himself, except a clergyman was present. It is 
probable that the Creed, or a confession of their faith, was 
recited, containing their belief as orthodox Christians. The 
children and servants were then instructed in the most impor- 
tant doctrines of religion. It is certain that some portion of 
the scripture was also read, as the Apostle exhorts : *' Let the 
word of Christ dwell richly in you in all wisdom*'' Coloa* 
Hans f ill. 16. 

About midday, before dinivpr, a portion of scripture or of a 
homily was again read ; an^ when food was set upon the 

* Warren's Impart, Chirrchmany c, 8, p. 165. 

t HisL Echs* I. 7. c. 19. 

X Philostorg, lust. Ecles. U 3. p. 29. 
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table, a blessing was asked upon it, generally in the follow- 
ing words : ** Do thou, who feedest every creature, grant 



therefore, O Lord, who art the Lord of power and glory, 
every thing that »ay be destructive or unhealthy in our food 
at this time."* Whilst at the table, they were accustomed 
to sing hymns, and songs of praise and thanksgiving — a prac- 
tice highly commended by Chrysostom ; and he encourages 
men to commit pious stanzas to memory, that they might 
sing them when at their work, but especially whilst eating, 
inasmuch as such songs are an excellent remedy against the 
temptations and wiles of the devil. <* For (said he) as Satan 
is not at any time more likely to ensnare us than when we 
are eating, either by intemperance or by vain conversation ; 
so we ought to arm ourselves against him by singing with 
grace in our hearts to God."')' Here we see how cautious 
the ancient Christians were, lest their souls should perish 
whilst they were feeding their bodies. 

In the evening, all the family were called together the third' 
time, for the solemn exercise of prayer, before they retired to 
rest ; and at midnight the clergy rose to sing praises to God.|: 
It is proI)able that this practice was commenced in times of 
persecution, when its observanee in the day time would have 
placed the lives of the family in jeopardy : and, to show that 
their zeal was not waxing cold, the same ptactice was con* 
tinued after the persecution of the Church had ceased» 

" Wherefore," saith the Apostle, " we, receiving a king- 
dom which cannot be moved, let us have grace whereby we 
may serve God acceptably, with reverence and gudly fear.'' 
i^eÒ. xii. 28. This rule, by divine assistance, the ancient 
Christians diligently followed, as they were truly pilgrims 
in this world. Their affections were on things above, and 
their conversation was in heaven. Their houses and fields 
were reverberating the sound of hymns and spiritual song8.§ 

* Orig. in Job, L 2. p. 36. 

• Chrysos. in Pa, 41 . p. 147. 

X Clem, Alex, Pssdag, I, 2, c. 9. p, I85J 
§ Cave^e Prim, Chriatianitÿ, pt, 1. c. 9. 
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It is said of Janes, surnamed the Just, that he knelt and 
prayed so often that his knees had heceme hard like 
stones. Constantino the Great, although he was emperor 
of the world, and had so much of the cares and anxieties of 
gOTernment resting upon his mind, was in the daily habit of 
retiring to his closet at an appointed hour, to pray, — whatever 
ether affairs were demanding his attention ; and, to manifest 
10 the world his delight in this sacred exercise, he caused 
his image to be stamped on the gold and silver coin, in the 
act of kneeling, with his arms spread and his eyes directed 
towards heaven.* Theodosiüs (another good emperor) would 
BOt taste even a ûg until he had given thanks to God.f It 
is also said of him, that he rose every day with the dawn for 
the purpose of singing Psalms with his sisters ; and that he 
was as well versed in the scriptures as any bishop in his 
kingdom. Thus the hearts of the anci#nt Christians, rich 
and poor, were inflamed with zeal for the service of Gody 
<* knowing that of the Lord they should receive the reward of 
the inheritance." 


* Euseb. Vid. Constant. L 2. c. 2. 

t Socr, Wist. Echs. I I. p. 2. ^ /. 7. c. Í2. 
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CHAPTER YUL-^Ji deseripiion of the places ^worship 
made use of by the Primitive Christians — The upper 
apartments — The various signification of the word church 
in the New Testament-^ The divisions in the ancient 
Churches — Schism to be preached out of the Churches — 
Bells. 

As it is impossible to accomplisfa any work properly with- 
out a convenient place to perform the same, so an appointed 
place is absolutely necessary to perform the service of God, 
in order that Christians may assemble to worship the Infinite 
^Majesty, the Lord of Heaven and earth. And truly a place 
intended for this glorious purpose ought to be as neat and an 
seemly as it can be conveniently made. When king David 
gives directions to his son Solomon, respecting the building 
of the temple, he commands that^it should be ** exceeding mag- 
niâcal of frame and of glory through all countries»" 1 Chron, 
xxii. 5. The reason he assigns for this is excellent, as well 
right ; for, said he, f^ the palace is net for man, but for the 
LonJ^God.'» 

It was here that Jesus Christ manifested so great a zeal, 
(although he was meekness itself,) when he made a scourge of 
small cords to expel the buyers and sellers.. John ii. 15. 
This is the place which he would not *' suffer any man to carry 
any vessel through," (Mark xu 16,) and the place where the 
Apostles began to meet after the resurrection of Christ : for 
they ** were continually in the temple, praising and blessiag 
God. Amen." Luke xxiv. 53. When St. Luke says that 
the Apostles, after Christ's ascension, went into an ** upper 
room," {*âcts u 13,) we are to understand one of the upper 
rooms of the temple ;* for there were many apartments, one 
above the other ; (I Eings vi, 6:) and when they had no 
oppifrtunity to enter the lower apartpaepts where the Jews 
held the worship of Grod, they ascended into one of the up- 
per apartments, which were opeo, at least during^ the day. 
And when the same evangdist, in another place, says, " And 
they continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house," {£cts ii. 46,) we are to under- 
stand that the Apostles, haying performed their Dsual devo- 

* Vid. Hammond in Loe. 
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tions ìm the te/nple, returned to receire the sacrament at home, 
(as it is explained in the margfin of some Bibles ;) that is, in 
one of the upper apartments of the temple. 

In this manner the Apostles performed their duties whilst 
preaching the Gospel at Jerusalem, which was for the space 
of about ten years. . Before we proceed to describe the pla-> 
ces of worship made use of in the following ages, it will be 
necessary, perhaps, to mention a few of the different signi- 
fications attached to the word Church in the New Testament* 
1st. The word is taken for a certain number of people, whe- 
ther good or bad, believers or unbelievers $ as we gather from 
•acts xix. 41. The mob who had caused an uproar in the 
city of Ëphesus, consisting of craftsmen, makers of images, 
&c. are called the church. According to our translation, it 
reads, *' And when he had dismissed the assembly ;" but, if 
it had been translated according to the Greek,* it would have 
been, ** And when he had dismissed the church." This 
church was thus made up of the most abandoned characters : 
2d; A church is taken for a number of Christians professing 
faith in Christ ; as in CoL iv. 15—-** Nynphas and the 
church which is in his house." Eom. xvi. 5. ** Grett the 
church that is in their house." The meaning is, undoubted* 
ly, the family who profess to believe in Christ : 3d. The 
church is also taken for the place where Chrbtians meet to 
worship ; as in Cor, xu 22—" What 1 have ye not houses to 
eat and drink in, or despise ye the church of God ?" The 
Apostle here makes a distinction between the church, or the 
place where the public service of God was held, and their 
dwelling-houses. If they kept intemperate feasts, and filled 
themselves to excess in their love feasts, it was much more 
becoming that this should be done in their houses, than in the 
church consecrated to the service of God. 

The word Church is used in the same sense in the wrftings 
of the ancient Fathers. Clement of Alexandria exhorts the wo- 
men to enter the church with all possible modesty'and humili- . 
ty t stnd the priests of Rome, writing to St. Cyprian about the 
manner of admitting to the communion of the Church, per- 
sons who had denied the faith in times of persecution, say 

* Jlpehi8iíen£ktesian» Gr, 
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(smong other things) that they should come to the door of the 
church, and no further'* 

In times of persecution, when the bodies, books, aud church- 
es of the Christians were torn, burnt, and destroyed, (and 
such bloody occurrences were common in every part of 
Christendom during the first three ages,) they assembled 
wherever they were able«-often in dens and caves of the 
earth, or in places where their meeting would be secret and 
unknown to their enemies. But, as soon as they were favor^ 
ed with liberty of conscience and a short respite from perse- 
cution, their churches were built in a neat and beautiful style, 
and were always set apart from all common service : and the 
next thing to keeping a clean heart, was to preserve their 
churches clean and decent. There were no interments made 
in the churches in ancient times. That practice would then 
have been considered loathsome. It was as late as the year 
8CK), when they first began to bury in any parts or corners of 
towns or cities ;t and it was not for a considerable time af- 
terwards that the practice of burying in the churches com- 
menced. It is therefore evident that tho Christians had 
churches set apart and consecrated to the worship of God, 
from the time when they first received that appellation. 

The next thing to be considered is, what kind of edifices 
they were. After the supreme government had embraced the 
Christian religion « the churches were generally erected on* 
an eminence, to signify, probably, the heavenly principle of 
^raising our hearts above this world. They were built with 
one end pointing directly toward'the East. This custom was 
adopted at a very early time, as will appear from the testimo- 
ny of TertuUian, who wrote about the third century : *^ The 
house of our inofiensive religion, (said, he,) is erected on a 
hill in the presence of all, and its directed towards the light, 
as the form of the Holy Ghost, and towards the East, as the 
place that signifies Christ.^ 

In the former churches there were three apartments, which 
were appropriated to various kinds of hearers. The first 

* Meant ad Limen Eclesim. ad Cypr, £p.2l*7.p. 7. * 

T ŵe/m* Conct/ J5rü.|3. H. 

Ì Ttrtul. advers Valentin, p, 2bU 
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was the foremost part bî the church, where the congregation 
entered : here, at the back of the door, were the catechumens^ 
or the children of onbelieving parents, who were taught in the 
ftindamental doctrines of the Christian religion, and thus pre^ 
pared for baptism ; and here also was placed the baptistry, or 
font. The same apartment, a little higher up, was appro- 
priated to that class of hearers who were jndged unfit to re- 
ceive the communion, and yet were not guilty of any thing 
«lemanding excommunication. The second apartment was 
the middle of the church, which was occupied by the faith- 
ful — the males on one side, and the females on the other ; for 
they were not permitted to be mixed together : in this part of 
the church, also, were the reading-desk and pulpit. In the 
third apartment was the chancel, where none but the clergy 
and the emperor of Greece, (who was present once a year, 
probably on Easter-day,) were permitted to enter. On the 
upper side of the communion table, oi the altar, was the 
throne of the bishop, and lower down there were two rows 
of seats for the elders, but no deacon was peirmttted to sit 
there.* 

In these happy times, when good order was observed in 
Church and State, none were permitted to dissent from the 
Church and hold separate meetings in houses ; and, if any 
headstrong person presumed to transgress, he was condemn- 
ed forthwith, according to the decision of an assembly of 
bishops. The fifth canon of the assembly of Antioch, held 
A.Dw 341, decreed as follows : **The priest who will despise 
the bishop, and separate and hold diiferent meetings, setting 
tip one altar against another, (that is, holding unlawful and 
separate meetings,) let him be deposed and silenced as a pre- 
sumptuous seeker for office ; and let his followers be excom-"^ 
municated as tumultuous persons, and promoters of schism 
and division." But this was not to be done until the offend- 
ers had been thrice cautioned and admonished^f 

Lest any one should suppose^that this was a mere threat, 
i will add an example showing how the Church acted in such 
eases. EusTATinüs, bishop of Sebastia, about the time that the 
assembly just mentioned was held, transgressed against this 

* Vid. Cave's Prim, Christianity^ pt, 1. c. 6. p, 138. 
t Const, Apost Can. ir Condi, dntioch. Can. 5. 
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law, in the-firat place, by holding meetings in private housef : 
he then began to despise and censure the priesU who were 
married, and asserted that a rich man could not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven--that the Lord's day was the most proper 
day to fast ; with many other things contrary to the creed of 
the Catholic Church. As soon as the orthodox bishops were 
informed of these things, they met at Gangra, the metropolis 
of Paphlagonia, and by their unanimous decision Eustathius 
and his followers were excommunicated ; and the two folr 
lowing canons were adopted, in order to preserve peace thejr«- 
after in the churches:- Ist. Whosoever speaks contemptuously 
of the house of God, let him be accursed: 2d. Whosoever 
presumes to preach out of the churches, secretly, in houses, 
despising the Church by doing such things out of it as ought 
to be donie only in it, let him be accursed.* Hence, it is evi- 
dent that the ancient Christians adhered steadfastly to the 
Apostolic injunction—*» Be not carried about with divers and 
strange doctrines." Heb* xiii. 9. 

It is very easy to prove that the primitive Christians paid 
no respectj much less any kind of religious worship, to ima* 
ges. Their opposition to them was so great, that they would 
not allow them to be erected in the churches, even as orna* 
ments^ This will appear by that singular story related by a 
olergymin named EpiphanÌus : *< When I came (said he) on 
my journey to Anablatha, a hamlet in Palestine, I turned in- 
to the church to pray. There I saw a cloth hung above the 
door with the image of Christ, or of some saint, painted upon 
it. When I reflected that such an abomination was altogether 
contrary to scripture, I took hold of it,and tore it, and advised 
the clergy of the place to give it to s«me poor person, to 
make a shroud, rather than have it with images on it in the 
church."t This was written about the year 390, to the 
right reverend Johx, bishep of Jerusalem, in whose diocese 
the occurrence took place. Nor was this the opinion of 
an individual merely, but the setting up ef images in the 
churches was forbidden in the first four ages throughout 
Christendom, as is evident from, the decision of the ifseabljr 


* Hicron. Tom. 2. p. 161. 
t Hicron, Tom. 2. p. 16Í. 
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held in Spain, A.D. 805, where the eetting vp of images in 
churches was forbidden, as well as the painting of the object 
of their worship en the wall.* Such weighty expressions as 
these against honoring images cannot be answered by the 
mos.t crafty Papist. 

Whether there were bells in the churches in the first ages» 
is a doubtful m^atter ; but, at whatever time they were intro- 
duced, they certainly answer an excellent purpose ; and it is 
nothing less than sacrilege to carry the,m away, as the foU 
lowing narration abundantly proves : Dr. Arthur Bulkley 
was consecrated bishop of Bangor, on the 20th of December» 
1541. From covetous motives, he sold five bells which 
were in the cathedral at that place, and hastened to the sea 
shore, to see them put on board a ship ; but he had scarcely 
fone three steps on his way home, when he became suddenly 
blind, and his sight was never restored.f 

History also informs us that, when Edgar, king of the. 
Saxons, A.D.. 975, was fighting with the inhabitants of Gla- 
ihorganshire, amongst other sacrilegious acts, he robbed the, 
church of Llanilltnd of its bell, and carried it away. The 
next day, as he Was reclining upon his bed, he thought that 
some one was piercing him with a spear : he directed the 
belldc all other articles l^longing to the chuich to be restored { 
but, notwithstanding this token of repentance, he died 
wiUi^n nine days inUie most horrible manner.} 

But to conclude this part of our history. As soon as kings 
and emperors became professors of the Christian religion, 
and were, according to the prophecy, nursing fathers and pro>- 
tectors of the same, (ha. xlix. 23,) they did not considei' any 
thing too costly or valuable to adoin and beautify the church^ 
ÇS. We have a very remarkable account of the judgment of 
God overtaking two presumptuous noblemen, named Julian 
and Felix, who polluted and intended to rob that great and 
•xcellent church at Antioch, A.D. 362. § Julian went straight 
to the altar, and, by way of derision, treated it with indecen^ 

• Condi. Mb. Con. 86. 
t Goodwin's Catalogue of Ëishôps, p. 540. 
Í Spdman^s History of Sacrilege^ p. IIO. 
\ Aid p. 85. 
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ey, faying; that Sod did not notice such a small eohtempt «t 
that. Felix, his companion, when he saw the gold and siU 
ver vessels, and the priests' habiliments, said, '' Behold this 
pomp and grandeur with which the sou of Mary is attended." 
But let every one calmly consider ihe judgtnent which over- 
took them. The bowels of Julian rotted within him, and his 
excrements and urine passed through his mouth ; his death 
was speedy, miserable, and awful. Felix sufTered on the 
spot the weight of the hand which he had blasphemed ; for 
his blood streamed without abatement from his mouth and 
nostrils, until he died. These were two remarkable exam- 
pies of the judgment of God, (for the waroing of others,) 
against sacrilege and blasphemy. 
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CHAPTER iX.'^The vhtues of the Primitive Chrtsiiam 
generally; their humility , chastity^ patience^ ^c.^The 
different modes of putting them to death — Their obedience 
to the iuperior powers. 

The following virtues were the jewels which made the 
lives of the primitive Christians shine with so much lustra, 
** Like apples of gold in pictures of silver." Prov* xxv. 11. 
I WÌ41 commence with that heavenly grace. Humility ; for our 
Lord begins his sermon with this indispensably necessary 
grace, and sets it forth as the first step towards a religious 
life : <« Blessed are the poor in spirit, for their's is the king- 
dom of heaven.** And again : ** Learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto jTour souls,'' 
Matt. x\. 29. 
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There were two particular marks by which the ancient 
, Christians might be known :'lst. By their gentle, sober be- 
haviour : 2d. By the gravity and decency of their apparel.^ 

• In confirmation of our author's character of the Primitive^Chri»- 
iians, we extract the following account from " The Decline and Fail 
of the Roman Empire." We are induced to do this more particular- 
ly, from a desire to repel an unfounded opinion which is generally 
•ntvrtained, prejudicial to the religious belief of Gibbon, the historian. 
It has been asserted that he was not favorably inclined to the Chris* 
tian religion, and young readers have been cautioned against imbib* 
ibg any of his sentiments. For our own part, we have read hie ex- 
cellent work with greater pleasure than we have ever derived from 
any other history ; and we have never had the least occasion to con- 
deun his sentiments with regard to the Christian religion, or to doubt 
the correctness of his views. Those who peruse the following, how- 
ever, will be able to judge for themselves. — Pub^s, 

^^ The Primitive Cnristian demonstrated his faith by his virtues ; 
and it was very justly supposed that the divine persuasion which en- 
lightened or subdued the understanding, must, at the same time, puri- 
fy ttie heart and direct the actions of the believer. The first apologists 
of Christianity who justify the innocence of their brethren, and the 
writers of a later period who celebrate the sai)ctity of their ancestors, 
display, in the most lively colors, tho reformation of manners which 
was introduced into the world by the preaching of the gospel. As it 
is my intentian to remark only such human causes as were permitted 
to second the iniSuence of revelation, 1 shall slightly .mention two 
motives which might naturally render tho lives of the primitive Chris- 
tians much purer and more austere thau those of their Pagan contem- 
poraries, or their degenerate successors ; repentance for their past 
sins, and the laudable desire of supporting the reputation of the soci- 
ety in which they were engaged, 

" It is a very ancient reproach,suggested by the ignorance or malice 
of infidelity, that tho Christians allured into their party the most atro- 
cious criminals, who, as soon as they were touched by a sense of re- 
morse, wore easily persuaded to wash away, in the water of baptism, 
the guilt of their past conduct, for which the temples of the gods 
refused to grant them any expiation. But this reproach, when it » 
cleared from misrepresentation, contributes as much to the honor as 
it did to the increase of the Church. The friends of Christianity may 
acknowledge without a blush, that many of the most eminent saints 
had been before their baptism the most abandoned sinners. Those 
pfersons, who in tho world had followed, though in an imperfect man- 
ner, the dictates of benevolence and propriety, derived such a cairn 
satisfaction from the opinion of their own rectitude, as rendered them 
much less susceptible of the sudden emotions of shame, of grief, or of 
terror, which have given birth to so many wonderful conversions. — 
After the example of theip Divine Master, the missionaries of the 
gospel disdained not the society of men, and especially of women, 
oppressed by tho consciousness, and very often by the effects of their 
vices. As they emerged from sin and superstition to the gloriou» 
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1£ we examine their books» we shall find the following lemarki 

kope of immortality, they resolved to devote themselves to a life, not 
only of virtue, but ofpeniíenco. TÎie desire of perfection became the 
ruling passion of their soul ; and it is well known, that while reason 
embraces a cold mediocrity, our passions hurry us with rapid violence, 
over the space which lies between the most opposite extremes. 

" When the new converts had been enrolled in the number of tho 
faithful, and were admitted to the sacraments of the Church, they 
found themseltes restrained from relapsing into their past disorders 
by another consideration of a less spiritual, but of a very innocent and 
respectable nature. Any particular society that has departed from 
tho great body of the nation, or the religion to which it belonged, im- 
mediately becomes the object of universal as well as invidious obser- 
vation. In proportion to the smallness of its numbers, the character 
of the society may be affected by the virtue and vices of tho persons 
who compose it ; and every member is engaged to watch with tho 
most vigilant attention over his own behaviour, and over that of his 
brethren, since, as he mu^t expect to incur a part of the common dis- 
grace, he may hope to enjoy a sharo of the common reputation. When 
the Christians of Bithynia were brought before the tribunal of the 
younger Pliny, they assured the proconsul, that, far from being en- 
gaged in any unlawful conspiracy, they were bound by a solemn ob- 
ngition to abstain from the commission of those crimes which disturb 
the private or public peace of society, from theft, robbery, adultery, 
perjury, and fiaud. Near a century afterwards, Tertullian, with an 
honest pride, could boast that very few Christians had suffered by the 
hand of the executioner, except on account of their religion. Their 
serious and sequestered life, averse to tho gay luxury of the age, in- 
ured them to chastity, temperance, economy, and all the sober and 
domestic virtues. As the greater number were of some trade or pro- 
fession, it was incumbent on them, by the strictest integrity and the 
fairest dealing, to remove the suspicions which tho profano are too 
apt to conceive against the appearance of sanctity. The contempt of 
the world exercised them in tho habits of humility, meekness, and pa- 
tience. The more tliey were persecuted, the more closely they adhered 
to each other. Their mutual charity and unsuspecting confidence 
has been rcmaked by infidels, and was too often abused by perfidious 
frieijds. 

" It is a very honorable circumstance for the morals of the primitive 
Christians, that even their faults, or rather errors, were derived from 
an excess of virtue. The bishops and doctors of the Church, whose 
evidence attests, and whose authority might influence, the professions, 
the principles, and even the practice of their contemporaries^ had stu- 
died the scriptures with less skill than devotion, & they often received, 
in the most literal sense, tliose rigid precepts of Christ and the 
Apostles, to which the prudence of succeeding commentators has ap- 
plied a looser and more figurative mode of interpretation. Ambitious 
to exalt the perfection of the gospel above tho wisdom of philosophy, 
tho zealous fathers have carried the duties of self-mortification, of 
I^rity, and of patience, to a height which it is scarcely possible to at- 
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a^nst pride and finery of dress : *^ To what shall I compar» 

tain, and much less to preserve, in our present itata^f weakness an<f 
corruption. A doctrine so extraordinary and so sublime must inevi* 
tably command the veneration of the people ; but it was ill calculated^ 
to obtain tbesuifrage of those worldly philosophers who, in the con-; 
duct of this transitory life, consult only the feelingfi of nature and tho 
interest of society. 

""There are two very natural propensities which we may distinguish 
in the most virtuous and liberal dispositions — tho love of pleasure and 
the love of action. If the former is refined by art and learning, im- 
proved by the charms of social intercourse, and corrected by a just 
regard to economy, to health, and to reputation, it is productiv^e of 
the greatest part of the happiness of pi ivate Ijfe. The love of action 
is a principle of a much stronger and more doubtful nature. It ofltoxi 
leads to anger, to ambition, and to revenge ; but, when it is guided 
by the sense of propriety and benevolence, it becomes the parent of 
every virtue ; and, if those virtues are accompanied with equal abili- 
ties, a family, a state, or an empire, may be indebted for their safety 
and prosperity to the undaunted courage of a single man. To the 
love of pleasure we may therefore ascribe most of the agreeable, to 
the love of action we may attribute most of the useful and respect- 
able, qualifications. The character in which both the one and the 
other should be united and harmonized, would seem to constitute the 
most perfect idea of human nature. The insensible and inactive dis- 
position, which should be supposed to be alike destitute of both, 
would be rejected, by the common consent of mankind, as utterly in* 
capable of procuring any happiness to the individual, or any pnblie 
benefit to tho world. But it was not in this world that the primitive 
Christians were desirous «f making themselves either agreeable. or 
useful. 

*^ The acquisition of. knowledge, the exercise of our reason or 
iancy, and the cheerful flow of unguarded conversation, may em« 
ploy the leisure of a liberal mind. Such amusements, however, were 
rejected with abhorrence, or admitted with the utmost caution, by 
the severity of the fathers, who despised all knowledge that was not 
useful to salvation, and who considered all levity of discourse as a 
criminal abuse of the gift of speech. In our present state of exist- 
ence, the body is so inseparably connected with the soul, that it 
■eems to be our interest to taste, with innocence and moderation, the 
enjoyments of which that faithful companion is susceptible. Very 
different was the reasoning of our devout predecessors : vainly aspir* 
ing to the perfection of angels, they disdained, or they affected to 
disdain, every earthly and corporeal delight. Some of our senses^ 
indeed, are necessary for oor preservation, others for our subsistence, 
and others again for our information f and thus far it was impossible 
to reject them. The first sensation of pleaetire was marked as the 
first moment of their abuse. The unfeeling candidate for Heaven 
waa instructed, not only to resist the grosser allurements of the taste 
M smell, but even to shut his ears against the profane barmonj of 
•ounde» and to view with indifference the most finiiihsd produetioas dT 
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(«aid Ctefflent of iiexanaria) a eenceited, proud nan, liio 

ll«ni&B art. 6&j^ apparel, magnificent housesi and elegant furnitore^ 
were soppoeed to unite the doable guilt of pride and senanality : a 
Biaple and mortified appearance was more suitable to the Christian 
who was certain of his sins and doubtful of his salvatione In their 
censures of luxury, the fathers are extremely minute and circum8tan<* 
tial ; And among the various articles which excite their pious indigna- 
tion, we may enumerate false hair, garments of any colour except 
white, instruments of music, vases of gold or silver, downy pillow8,(as 
Jacob reposed his head on a stone,) white bread, foreign wines, pub- 
lic salutations, the use of warm baths, and the practice of shaving the 
beard, which, according to the expression of TertulUan, is a lie against 
0ur own faces, and an impious attempt to improve the works of tha 
Creator. When Christianity was introduced among the rich and the 
polite, the observations of these singular laws was left, as it would ba 
at present, to the few who were ambitious of superior sanctity. But 
it is always easy, as well as agreeable, for the inferior ranks of man* 
kind to claim a merit from the contempt of that pomp and pleasure, 
which fortune has placed beyond their reach. The virtue of the 
primitive Christians, like that of the first Romans,was very frequently 
gfiarded by poverty and ignorance. 

*^ The chaste seyeiity of the fathers, in whatever related to the com* 
meroe of the two sexes, flowed from the'same principle ; their abhor* 
irence of every enjoyment, which might gratify the sensuaUand degrade 
the spiritual, nature of man. It was their favorite opinion, that if 
Adam had preserved hils obedience to the Creator, he would have lived 
for ever in a state of virgin purity, and that some harmless mode of 
vegetation might have peopled Paradise with a race of innocent and 
immortal beings. — The use of marriage was permitted only to hii 
fallen posterity, as a necessary expedient to continue the human spe- 
cies, and as a restraint, hawever imperfect, on the natural licentious- 
B0S8 of desire. The hesitation Of the orthodox casuists on this inter*» 
eating subject, betrays the perplexity of men, unwilling to approve aA 
institution, which they were compelled to tolerate. The enumeration 
of the very whimsical laws, which they most circumstantially imposed 
on the marriage bed, would force a amile from the young, and a blush 
from the fair. It was their unanimous sentiment, that a first marriage 
was adequate to all the purposes of nature and of society. The sen» 
aual connexion was refined into a resemblance of the mystic union of 
Christ with his church, and was pronounced to be indissoluble either 
by divorce or by death. The practice of second nuptials was branded 
with the name of a legal adultery; and the persons who were guilty 
of 80 scandalous an offence against Christian purity, were soon excluv 
ded from the honoursyand even from the alms, of the church. Since 
desire was imputed as a crime, and marriage was tolerated as a de*- 
feet, it was consistent with the same principles to consider a state of 
celibacy as the nearest approach to the DiÝiné perfection. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that ancient Rome could support the instU 
tution of six vestals ; but the primitive c^rch was filled with a great- 
number of persons of^ither sex, who had devoted themselv^ to the 
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Wears costly apparel, such as silk, purple and scarlet, and 

profession of perpetaal chastity. Â few of these, «mong whom wa 
may reckon the learned Origen, judged it the most prudent to disarm 
the temper. Some were insensible and some were invincible against 
the assaults of the flesh. Disdaining an ignominious flight the vir- 
gins of the warm climate of Africa, encountered the enemy in the 
closest engagement ; they permitted priests and deacons to share their 
bed, and gloried amidst the flames in their unsullied purity. But in- 
suited Nature sometimes vindicated her rights, and this new species of 
martyrdom served only to introduce anew scandal into the church. 
Among the Christian Ascetics, however, (a name which they soon ac- 
quired from their painful exercise,) many, as they were less presump- 
tuous, were probably more successful. The loss of sensual pleasure 
was supplied and compensated by spiritual pride. Even the multitude 
of Pagans were inclined to estimate the merit of the sacrifice by its 
apparent difficulty ; and it was in the praise of these chaste spouses of 
Christ that the fathers have poured forth the troubled stream of their 
eloquence. Such are the early traqcsof monastic principles and in* 
stitutions, which, in a subsequent age, have counterbalanced all the 
temporal advantages of Christianity. 

** The Christians were not less averse to the business than to the 
pleasures of this world. The defence of our persons and property 
they knew not how to reconcile with the patient doctrine which en- 
joined an unlimited forgiveness of past injuries, and commanded them 
to invite the repetition of fresh insults. Their simplicity was ofl^cnd- 
ed by the use of oaths, by the pomp of magistracy, and by the active 
contention of public life, nor could their humane ignorance be convin- 
ced, that it was lawful on any occasion to shed the blood of our fellow 
creatures, either by the sword of justice, or by that of war ; even 
though their criminal or hostile attempts should threaten the peace 
and safety of the whole community. It Wift acknowledged, that, un- 
der a less perfect law, the Jewish constitution had been exercised, with 
the approbation of Heaven, by inspired prophets and by anointed 
kings. The Christians felt and confessed, that such institutions might 
be necessary for the present system of the world, and they cheerfully 
eabraitted to the authority of their pa^an governors. But while they 
inculcated the maxims of passive obedience, they refused to take any 
active part in the civil administration or the military defence of the 
empire. Some indulgence might perhaps be allowed to those persons 
\(rho, before their conversion, \yere already engaged in such violent and 
sanguinary occupations; but it was impossible that the Christians, 
without renouncing a more sacred duty, could assume the character of 
soldiers, of magistrates, or of princes. This indolent, or even criminal 
disregard to the public welfare, exposed them to the contempt and 
reproaches of the pagans, who very frequently asked, what must be 
the fate of the empire, attacked on every side by the barbarians, if all 
mankind should adopt the pusillanimous sentiments of the new sectf 
To this insulting question the Christian apologists returned obscure 
and ambiguous answers, as they were unwilling to reveal the secret 
cause of theix security^ the expectation that, before the conversion of 
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ifth» has no grace m bis heart ? I oaû compare him to nothing 
wiih more propriety than to the temples of Egypt. If a per- 
son look upon the outside of them, they appear^ike so many 
beautiful edifices ; but let him enter in*o one of them, and 
ascertain its original design : let him inquire the object of 
the preciaus stones which adorn it, shining like the stars in 
the firmament of heaven: let him ask for what purpose those 
exalted pillars, those gilded posts, were erected, and sur- 
rounded with so much splendor and magnificence ; and he 
will be told that it is in honor of the object of their worship, 
which is there enshrined. And what is ihis object, but a 
cat, a serpent, or a toad? This splendid superstructure, 
therefore, is made to contain some reptile, or some frightful 
animal ; for such were the deities of the Egyptians. In like 
manner, if you observe a proud man, he is outwardly adorned 
with gold and pearls; but look within him, and you will see 
a wicked and sinful heart, unruly passions, and all manner of 
uncleanness."* 

Theodoret relates a singular story, which is applicable to the 
case in point. He says : ** My mother, when young, was 
afflicted with sore eyes : and, when she could get no relief 
from physicians, she went to a pious man named Peter, and 
requested his prayers in her behalf. In otder to render her- 
self more acceptable in his estimation, (as she thought,) she 
anointed her face with oil, put golden jewels in her ears> and 
dressed herself in the most costlj'' embroidery; but, as soon 
as Peter sa^ her, he told her of the vanity of her apparel. 
* Suppose,' said he, * some expert mechanic shbuld make a 
very ingenious image, and some unskilful workman should 
presume tO/amendit; would the artist consent to have his 
work thus disfigured ? No : he would not. Will the Al- 
mighty, then, be vi^illing that any one should presume to im- 
prove upon what He has made ? And what better is your 

mankind was accomplitihcd, war, government, the Roman empire, 
and the world itself, would be no more. It may be observed that, in 
this instance likewise, the situation of tho first Christians coincided 
very happily with their religious scruples, and that their aversion to 
an active life contributed ralher to excuse them from the service, than 
to exclude them from the honors, of the state and army." 

* Vide Clem, Alex. Paedag. /. 3, c, 2. 
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conduct in plaiting your hair, paintingr your face, and other* 
wise adorning your person, than a presumptuous attempt to 
amend the work of your Creator ? But remember, young 
woiman, that for all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment.' My mother then acknowledged her foolishness, 
and manifested her repentance ; whereupon, Peter prayed, 
and she was relieved of her infirmitv."* 

This heavenly temper, a meek and humble spirit, caused 
the primitive Christians to renounce the pomp and vanity and 
unnecessary things of this world. " Will not a knife cut, 
(said an ancient Father,) except there be some ingenious de- 
vice upon the haft ? Will not a table support our food, un- 
less it be covered with fine linen ? Will not a candle give 
light, except the candlestick be gilt ? Our Lord ate out of a 
common dish, and directed the multitude to sit upon the 
grass : he washed the feet of his disciples, without calling 
for a splendid bowl from heaven. He also took water from 
the woman of Samaria in an earthen vessel, withoul seeking 
for a golden 0Be."f 

" We (said the Pagans to the Christians) fare sumptuously 
every day : we rejoice and are merry, as men ought to be ; 
but you Christians are thoiaghtful, and refrain from public 
sports and honorable feasts." The Christians answered : 
«* Very true : we do not join in your pastimes, for we have 
learned better things. What aie your amusements, but the 
temptations of Satan, urging you into every species of vice 
and immorality ? We remember our baptismal vow, in 
which we engaged to renounce the devil and all his works, the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and all the sinful 
lusts of the flesh. You are mistaken when you imagine that 
we are sad and sorrowful : we have a never-failing joy in our 
hearts, although we do not partake of the boisterous mirth in 
which you take so much delight. Our Lord has taught us to 
be meek and lowly in heart — to be of an humble and quiet 
spirit : we have, therefore, no pleasure in your feasts and 
spurts ; for we can see nothing in tliem but pomp and pre- 

* Theod. in Fit. Petri, c. 6, p. 343. 
t Clem. Alex. Faedag. L 2, c. 3. 
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sumption, revelling and drunkenness — things that are not 
convenient."* 

In the next place, we shall consider their Chastltj — their 
carefulness to live honestly and undefíled, and the determined 
aversion whieh they manifested to immorality and indecency. 
<< Our expressions (said one of them) are sober and chaste, 
and so is our general conduct ; and many of us, althougk we 
boast not of the fact, always retain our virginity.'?! 

SoFHRONiA, a woman of extraordinary piety and virtue, 
and withal highly accomplished, was considered the greatest 
beauty of the age. At that time, there were two circum- 
stances which operated unfavorably to a quiet life ; for that 
lascivious tyrant, Macsen, was persecuting and tantalizing 
the Christians in every possible manner. Having often heard 
of the beauty of Sophronia, he sent two or three persons to 
bring her to hiin. In accordance with their instructions, they 
told hei that, if she would go willingly to the emperor, and. 
consent to his wishes, she would be exalted to all the honors, 
she could desire. Sophronia, well aware that she had no 
means of escaping from their hands, apparently yielded to 
their solicitatioi^s, and requested them to wait until she put 
on her. ornaments ; but, instead of dressing kerself, she took 
a knife, and, to maintain her chastity, gave herself a mortal 
stab4 

The crime of Adultery was severely punished in the primi-^ 
tive Church. It was the decision of the Fathers who met ia 
the year 315, that, if any one was guilty of adultery, he 
should do penance, or be under the ban of censure for sevea 
years before his re-admission to communion ; nor should he 
then be admitted, unless he gave evident signs that he 
hated and had forsaken his sin^ • 

We will now speak of the obedience of the primitire 
Christians to the civil authorities. For more than three huflr 
dred years after the birth of Christ, the emperors of Rome^ 
with very few ezeeptions, were cruel and remorseless Pa- 

* Miiut FaeL p, 10. Ed. Par. 1522. 

t Ibid. 26. 

t JEusebi Hist, Ecles. U 8. 
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gans. During this period, there were teu éreadful perseeu- 
tions of the Christians, in which they suffered the greatest 
triblilations, afflictions, and tortures, that the malice of hell 
and the ingenuity of man could invent, althougli they were 
never engaged in any insurrection, or excited the least tumult 
or disorder. It was not, at all times, because they had not 
the power to resist, that they submitted thus patiently ; but 
they yielded for conscience' sake. One of them said, ** If 
wc were so inclined, we could soon raise an army, composed 
entirely of Christians, sufficient to subdue all our opponents ; 
but for conscience' sake we obey, because our Lord hath 
said, ' Render to Caesar the things which are Caesar's, and 
unto God the things which are God's.' " Matt. xxii. 21. In 
one thing, it is true, they did refuse to pay tribute. This 
was a lax exacted for the erection of idol images and tem- 
ples. " Although we refuse to pay tribute, (said an ancient 
Father,) towards promoting the service of Satan, we are 
ready to support any good cause by our contributions, and 
are willing to pay even more than our due share of all 
other taxes,"* 

When the Pagans upbraided the Christians for doing so 
little service to the emperors, they answered that it was a 
mistaken idea : ** For (said they) we certainly assist the gov- 
ernment, though not with human arms ; and the more acy 
one of us excels in true godliness^ the more will he aid the 
emperor by his prayers — more, indeed, than the battles of 
thousands ©f armed soldiers,"t Ano'fher said, " We pray 
to G;od for the emperors, that He would be pleased to grant 
them long lives, peaceable governments, secure courts, 
valiant soldiers, equitable judicatories, and honest and obedi-* 
ent subjects."! 

It would be easy to enlarge upon this subject ; but it will 
be evident, from' what has drcady been advanced, that the 
ancient Christians adhered strictly to the apostolic injunction, 
•• Let every soul be subject 'to the bigker powers." Horn* 
xiii. 1. 

* TeriuL JipoL c. 40. ^ 
■ Origeiiy L 8, p, 46Î8. 
Ibid, c. 30. 
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In addition to the virtaes before mentioned, we shall fur- 
ther consider their steadfast determination to '* hold fast their 
profession," and the patience with which they suffered, the 
most cruel tortures for their Redeemer's sake ; for ** they 
had respect to the recompense of reward." Heb, xi. 26. 
This consideration, amongst others, affords a strong proof of 
the. truth ef Christianity ; for, unless they had been strength- 
ened by the Holy Ghost, they could not have been so willing 
to suffer, so undaunted amidst appalling dangers, or so im- 
movable in their profession. " When we consider this," 
said one of them, *' we have indubitable prooif of the divinity 
of the Christian leligion."* " Behold," said be to one of 
the Pagans, '' how all the world in so short a time have sub- 
mitted to our religion ! Behold the philosophers abandoning 
their long-cherished opinions, and the gentry relinquishing 
their schemes for self-advancement— drunkards becoming 
temperate, the lascivious chaste, the covetous liberal, and 
every sinner undergoing a thorough reformation ! When we 
witness these changes, we are convinced that some power 
from on high must have effected them. Who, amongst 
your men of learning, would suffer such tribulations and per- 
seciitions in defence of their doctrines, as we do for the saka 
of Christ? When the great and renowned Aristotle was in- 
formed that the Athenians were about to call him to account 
for some of the opinions ^ich he maintained, he fled with 
fear, like a coward. Would a Christian have acted so dis- 
gracefully ? No : he would have parted with a hundred 
lives, had he possessed them, rather than have renounced his 
profession. When Porphyri, your famous philosopher, 
consulted the Oracle respecting his wife, who had become a 
Christian, he received an answer to the following effect—- 
that he could as easily write on the water, or fly through the 
air like a bird, as turn his wife from the faith she had em- 
braced.f Remember your own proverb, ' As immovable as 
a Christian.' " 

Their courage did not consist in words only, but in deeds 
-also. When the officers were sent to arrest the holy Poly- 
carp, he made no attempt to escape, although he bad been 
admonished of their design ; but said to his friends, *^ The 

* ^rnob.advers. GenU L 2, p. 21. 
t Orig. Cont, Cels, p. 51. 
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Lord's will be done." When taken befere the judge, a flat- 
tering address was delivered, in the vain hope of enticing* 
him to deny his Saviour» and sacrifice to idols. The reply 
of Polycarp was adniirable. " For eighty-six years have I 
been the servant of Jesus Christ. During all this time, I 
have ever found Him a kind and liberal Master ; and shall 1 
now, in my old age, deny Him ? No : I will not." The 
judge then said that, if he did not recant, he should be thrown 
amongst the wild beasts. 'VDo this, (answered/Polycarp,) if 
thou pleasest ; for I do not intend to return from bitter to 
worse." " Then I will order fire, to tame thy haughty 
spirit," said the judge. '* Thou speakest (rejoined Poly- 
carp) of fire that shall continue for an hour, and then be ezl 
tinguished ; but, let me tell you, there is a fire in hell, which< 
will afilict the unrighteous with everlasting tornients." Th» 
merciless judge, when he heard this, was highly incensed, 
and commanded him to be burnt immediately. As they were 
preparing to bind him to the stake, Polycarp said that the- 
trouble was unnecessary $ and that the God who had hitherto 
endued him with courage would now give him patience and 
firmness to suffer the violence of the fire, without being 
bound. When the fire was kmdied, the fiames soon spread, 
around him, and a sweet-smelling savour filled the at- 
mosphere. Notwithstanding these heavenly miracles, the 
unfeeling judge commanded him to be pierced with spears< 
abd spikes, until his blood gushed out at every pore, and 
quenched the raging element.* 

And so fervent and so devoted was the zeal of the primi*-^ 
tive Christians in the service of their Lord, that a spirit of 
envy appeared to animate those who witnessed the sufîèrings 
of others, whilst they themselves were spared. A deacon, 
named Lawkence, when he saw the bishop led to the stake, 
wept because he was not permitted to accompany him, and 
cried out, *' my father, where wilt thou go without thy son ? 
Why didst thou go, O holy bishop, without thy deacon ? 
Thou never didst attend to holy things, but I was ministering 
to thee« Didst thou find me timid and faint-hearted ? Prove 
me, that thou mayst know of what spirit I am." This re- 
vived the heart of the bishop, and he answered, " Do not. 
think, my son, t&at I reject thee ; but thou, who art so full of 

♦ Euseb. Hist. Edes. l. 4, c. 16. 
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tsoürage, art preparing for more suffering. Wipe thy tears, 
and take comfort, for thou shalt follow me in three days."* 
flere we see the fervent competition which existed between 
the two, as to which of them should be the first suâferer. 

So far were the ancient Christians from being wavering or 
inconstant in their profession, and so little were they afraid of 
sufiering death, that they would not attempt lo escape the 
most cruel persecution. '* These little sorry fellows, (as a 
heathen nobleman is pleased to call them,) who flatter them- 
selves that after this life they will inhabit a place of uninter- 
rupted felicity, despise and make light of death, and many of 
them will yield themselves voluntarily to the officers for exe- 
cution". t The governor of Palestine wrote to the emperor 
Trajan, about the year 104, as follows: '*I am weary of 
punishing and executing the Galileans, (such was the appel- 
lation given to the Christians by way of derision,) agreeably 
to your injunction 5 and yet they- will not cease giving them- 
selves up to receive the punishment of the law. Although I 
take much pains to persuade them not to confess that they are 
Christians, yet my labor is in vain."| 

it must undoubtedly have been galling to Satan to see 
amongst the disciples of our Lord such courageous soldiers- 
men who esteemed their lives as nothing, whilst fighting in de- 
fence of the faith of Christ. So he instigated and assisted 
the emperors to invent new methods of torturing them, hoping 
that their courage would fail ; but in this his hopes were dis^ 
appointed. When Livinus (the predecessor of Constantine 
the Great) condemned forty pious men to be cast naked into a 
pool of water, on a frosty night, they consoled themselves 
with considerations like the following :§ ''Is the weather cold 
and severe ? The Paradise to which we are hastening is de- 
lightful and pleasant. Is the frost cold and bitter? The rest 
that remaineth is comfortable and sweet. Let us be patient 
for a moment, and Abraham's bosom will open to receive, to 
eheer, and to delight us. Instead of the light tribulations which 
affiiect us here, we shall have eternal life in heaven. Our feet 
are now benumbed with the cold, to the end that we may per- 

* Ambros. Offic. L, Ì. C. 42. t Plin- Epist* 

\ Prim. Christ. Part 3. c, 7, p. 181. 
§ Ibid. p. 193. 
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petually triumph with angels. Let our arms droop down, 
that they may have liberty to be raised towards heaven. 
How many of our fellow soldiers have lost their lives on ac** 
count of their loyalty to their earthly king ! And shall we be 
unfaithful to the King of Glory ? How many have been just- 
ly punished for their villainy ! A.nd shall not we suffer patient- 
ly for Che sake of righteousness and religion ? Inasmuch as it 
is the flesh that sufferethjwhy shall we spare it? Inasmuch as 
we must die, let us die that we may live forever Î" Thus we 
see the magnanimity with which tiiey suffered, and the stead» 
fastness of the hope which animated them. Their love to 
their Creator tamed the violence of the elements, and their 
affection for heaven warmed their hearts,- so that they felt nof 
the bitter agonies of death. 

That you may have further illustrations of the sufferings of 
the primitive Christians, we will add an extract from the Laws 
of Rome passed A. D. 253. It is in these words :* ** Inas- 
much as we have received liberally, gifts and blessings from 
the gods, by which we obtain victory over our enemies, tem- 
perate weather, and an abundance of the fruits of the earth ; 
inasmuch as we have experienced that they are bountiful and 
merciful to us at all times, satisfying us with every thing ne- 
cessary : therefore, we unanimously command all degrees of 
men, children, servants, and soldiers, as well as common peo- 
ple, to sacrifice to the gods — to honor and worship them. 
And, if any presume to transgress this our law, in which we 
have unanimously agreed, we command that he be czst into 
prison without delay, and that he be there tortured and pun- 
ished. If he will Consent to turn from his disobedience, he 
may expect great honor from us ; but, if he continue obstinate 
after being severely tortured, let his neek be broken, let him 
be thrown headlong into the sea, or cast to the dogs and to 
birds of prey. This is applicable especially to those who 
profess the Christian religion. But those who will be obe- 
dient to the command shall receive great honor and presents 
from us. Fare ye well." 

This might properly be called a general persecution, when 
such a command as this was promulgated by the emperors. 
In the fìr&t three centuries aft«r the birth of Christ, there were 

* Prim. Christ, part 2. c. 7.^. 154. 
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ten great persecutions. It would be impossible to give a 
particular history of the sufierings of every Christian in each 
or either of the ten, much less in the whole of them. I will 
endeavor, however, to give a description of the principal tor- 
tured which were inflicted upon ihem. 

I. The Cross ought to be first considered, not only be* 
cause it was the most ancient instrument of the executioner, 
but because our Lord himself suffered theieon. It is no 
wonder that Christians have been so repeatedly martyred in 
this way ; for, if they thus dealt with the owner of the house« 
how much rather would they with his family. There are two 
horrible circumstances connected with this method of putting 
a person to death — the pain and reproach. 1st. It was pain- 
ful, inasmuch as nails were driven through the hands and feet 
of the victim. These are the parts where the veins end, and 
ate therefore more sustceptible of pain than any other mem<» 
beir of the body ; and, as they are parts of the body most re- 
mote from the heart, which is the fountain of life, so he that 
was crucified was in agony a considerable time before he ex- 
pired. 2d. It was a disgraceful death. None but traitori 
and slaves were executed in this way before the Christian Era; 
and, when Constantine the Great became empeior, he caused 
the practice to be entirely abandoned.* He was not willing 
that malefactors should sufiTer the same kind of death a» was 
infiicied upon the Son of God. 

II. The Wooden Horse, called in Latin EquuUuB^ wai 
a weapon by which the bodies of Christians were mangled 
in a most dhocking manner. Judging from the name of this 
mode of torture, it is probable that boards were connected in 
the shape of ahorse, to which the martyr was bound with a 
rope tight on his back, and the other end made fast with 
screws to the engine ; he was thus dragged about and disjoint- 
ed at once, with the most excruciatmg pain. 

III. The Wheel.— The upper part of the wheel was 
full of iron spikes, to which the martyr was tied, so that his 
body might form a circle around it. It was then rapidly 

* Sozom. Hist. Ecles. L. 1. C.S.p. IL Edit. Lov. 1569- 
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turned, and the Christian put to death in the greatest agonies* 
Sometimes there were iron spikes under the wheel, which 
tore the flesh of the sufferer by degrees. Many thousands 
were martyred in this way. 

IV. BcRNiKG.— They were sometimes roasted with slaw 
fire : at other times they were suspended by an arm or a leg« 
and fire kindled under them. Sometimes they were placed 
in an iron chair, underneath which a fire was made : atotherst 
they were cast into vessels of boiling oil. 

V. Being thrown to Wild Beasts. — The bowels of wild 
beasts have been graves to thousands of Christians. The 
Romans condemned none to this horrible death,, but those of 
the basest character, and the most degraded malefactors ; 
amongst these the Christians wore ranked, and were conse- 
quently thrown in crowds for food to ravenous beasts of prey. 
Hence the proverb, **Away with the Christians to the lions.'' 

VI. Digging at the Mines. — Ad effodienda mettalla.^ 
This labor was performed chie% by slaves and the lower 
class of people \ and the Christians were often condemned to 
it, and beaten with many stripC8,t bound with fetters, and 
obliged to lie down at night amongst dirt and filth. Besides 
this, their oppressors often plucked out their right eyes, cut 
the veins of their left feet, branded them in the forehead, and 
shaved one side of their heads that they might appear like 
slaves. 

These are some of the punishments which the innocent 
and uno (Tending Christians were compelled to undergo. It 
would be easier to count the stars of heaven, than to relate 
^he whole of the sufferings which were inflicted upon them 
by these cruel barbarians. Sometimes a sapling was bent 
in the shape of a bow, and the Christian tied to the two ends 
of it : it was then loosened to straighten it, until the martyr 
was broken or cut in two. Sometimes the victim was anoint- 
ed with honey, and tied to the top of the branch of a tree^ on 
a warm, sultry day, to be tormented and eventually killed by 
gnats, flies, and wasps. But the God whom they served in 
spirit and in truth, gave tliem strength to endure all these 

* Aozom./?. 10,. t Cypr, Episf. 77. p. 155, 


things with patience and resignation» for. Christ's sake ; and 
there is no doubt that at these times they were more uniform 
in their devotions, more frequently engaged in prayer, more 
diligent in attending to the divine ordinances, than if they had 
enjoyed liberty and safety. For after some time, when they 
Were restored to their former standing, the clergy put their 
wits to work to devise means for making a pompous appear- 
ance in some new form ; and the kity delighted in earthly 
things more than in glorifying God. 
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CHAPTER X. The honesty of the primitive Christiana 

in their dealings — Their hatred of unrighteousness and 

falsehood — The judgment of God upon liars -^Their eare 

for the poorr-^Their readiness to nisit the sick — Their 

liberality to the brethren, and their, unity and brotherly 

love — Numerous examples, • 

When we consider the virtues already mentioned, which 
were like so many precious jewels adorning tne lives of the 
primitive Christians, we may be assured thai they were just 
and honest in their dealings, even if we had no further proof 
of it, for whoever serves the Lord God in the things required 
in the first table, will certainly be conscientious in discharging 
the duties enjoined in the second -that is, he will be honest 
and true towards his neighbor. In this the primitive Chris- 
tians were so pre-eminent, that the heathens themselves were 
compelled to acknowledge that they were honest, without de- 
ceit in their words, or fraud in their actions. Pliny, who 
was sent by the emperor Trajan to enquire into the morals of 
the Chiistians, gives the followin^account of them : *' I can 
find no fault with them respecting me ir behaviour, further than 
that they have early meetings before or at the dawn of day, 
to worship Christ ; and then, they promise by an oath that 
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thej will commit do wickednett or y'áÌBny, una obiigfât* 
themselves by a vow that they will neither steal, commit 
adultery, lie, nor deoy having any thing given to them, if en- 
quired for.* 

Although Pliny was a Pagan, the truth compelled him to 
acknowledge that the conduct of the Christians was blame- 
less ; and he certainly did not bear false witness, for they 
were not only upright in their dealings, but they avoided 
every appearance of evil. St. Austin, bishop of Hippo, 
says that he knew a man who happened to see a book of- 
fered for sale, and, upon asking the price, ascertained that 
the seller did not understand its real value, because his price 
was very low. He took the book, and gave the full price 
for it — probably twice as much as it had been offered for. 
If they did not take advantage of the ignorance of others -in 
buying, neither did they in selling : it was no part of their 
business to impose upon the credulity of their customers by 
overrating the value of thçir merchandise, or by selling 
worthless articleá for good ones.t The man who was guilty 
of defrauding and deceiving others, or of acquiring riches 
unrighteously, was accounted unworthy of the fellowship of 
the faithful, and dismissed from the church. The zeal mani- 
fested in preserving their society pufe and undeliled was 
such, that none who openly transgressed could possibly 
escape with impunity. 

They were no less commendable in their conveisation. It 
was grave, deliberate; and sensible, and always based upon 
the simple truth, which was expressed without flattery, alike 
to the rich and the. poor ; for they considered falsehood as a 
seed sown by the devil in the hearts of men, from which 
would spring (unless speedily upr)op ted) -poisonous branches, 
that would debase the faculties of the soul. When the Pa- 

• PUn. Nat. Hist. Lib. 10. Epist. 97. 

t ^6 fear this trait of honesty and fair dealing vuill not 
apply VERY generally to the business men of the present day. 
Thereis too much e^U-inierest, and ioo little regard for tht 
truth, amongst us. This fault on our part, however, does 
not detract an iota from^ the. uprightness of the primitive 
Christians. It serves ratJur to increase its lustre, and eti^ 
hançe its singular t?a/t/«.— Pcb's, 


gaos ridiculed them, because they were so ready to suifer 
wben a few fair words would have spared them, and told them 
that they might conscientiously say one thing and mean an- 
other, the Christians resolutely spurned their counsel : for, 
said they, a lie, though unuttered, is as sinful as if expressed 
in words,*' Take it in either light, it is kindled by a spark 
from hell, and hell will be the portion of all who practise it, 
except they receive the grace of repentance. ♦• Liars shall 
have' their portion in the lake which burneth with fîre and 
brimstone, which is the second death.'* Bcv, xxi. 7. ** When 
we are interrogated (said they) in the most particular man- 
ner, we -never deny the truth ; for w^e esteem it a very great 
wickedness to disguise or act the hvpocrile on any occasion ; 
and, although we might often deceive the emperor with false- 
hoods, we scorn to hold our existence on so frail and sinful 
a tenure. , 

It was the opinion of some of the ancient Fathers, if we 
i»ay judge from their writings, that it was unlawful for a 
Christian to take an oath under any circumstances ,* but the 
majority of them were in favor qf it, >vith the proviso that it 
should be taken with great deliberation, and only in cases of 
necessity and before legal officers.f ^^^ Christian soldiers, 
who carried arms under Pagan emperors, engaged upon oath 
to be faithful and true to them.ij: It is probable that the rea- 
son why some of the Fathers wrote against the taking of an 
oath was, that they misunderstood certain portions of scrip- 
ture, or were anxious tP avoid the possibility of perjury ; 
for it is certain that they were as much opposed to lying and 
deceit as thev were to Satan himself. 

I will here relate an example of the judgment of the Most 
High upon three deceitful liars. Narcissus, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, who served the Lord with revereace and godly fear, 
was so strictly impartial in chastising those who offended, 
that he gained the ill-will of many. Amongst others, there 
were three wrangling men, irho became so highly incensed, 
that, inihe heat of passion and malice, they went to the le- 
gal officers, and preferred charges of an atrocious nature 

* Vide Just. Matt. ^poL p. 43. . 

t Athanas. ^poL ad Const, tarn, I. ' 

X Viget. dt Re Militariy p^ 33. 
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against him. In order to substantiate their complaitit, one 
of them said, " If I speak falseiy, may I be burned ;" the 
second said, •» If my testimony is untrue, may I be seized 
with the plague í'* and the third, *» If I accuse him wrofigf- 
fally, may I be struck blind." The bishop, notwithstandiiig 
his innocence, retreated into the wilderness ; but the hand of 
the Lord soon overtook his perjured accusers. The first, by 
a spark of fíre failing on the top of his house, was burnt to 
death, together with his family : the second was disfigured» 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, with some 
loathsome disease, of which he died ; and the third, when 
he saw the just and awful judgment which had fallen upon 
his accomplices, confessed the whole matter, and manifested 
bis repentance with so much grief that the multitude of his 
tears deprived him of sight.* 

We will consider, in the next place, the love which the 
ancient Christians di&played towards each other. This prin- 
ciple elevated their hearts so far above the feelings of envy 
and malice, that their greatest opponents could not charge 
them even with intermeddlingv much less with hatred. They 
were so merciful, and so ready to assist one another, that a 
person could scarcely part with them. If one was honored, 
did another euvy him ? ** I trow not.*' If one was uufor- 
tunale, would others rejoice Î No: they would not. If any 
were reduced to poverty, would the resl abandon them ? On 
the contrary, they would rather have perished themselves 
than have refused assistance. Indeed, they were so liberal 
and generous, so ready to assist and support each other, that 
their brotherly-kindness became proverbial anio;igst the hea* 
then: ♦• Behold how these Christians love one another." f 
They lived^. together like brethren. ** The same God is our 
Father," said they : •* we have the same spirit of holiness : 
we were brought out of the same womb of darkness aqd ig- 
norance into the same light of truth ; we are partakers of the 
«ame faith, and co-heirs of the same- hope."| The Pagans 
say of them, that one of the piinoipal lessons which 'their 
blaster taught them was, th*at they should love and be at peace 
with one another. If one was oppressed, the others partici- 

* JEusebi. Hist. JScles. /. 6, c. 9. 
t TertuL JipoL c. 3Ö, p. 38. 
% FtdtMin. Fel.p.^Q. 
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patód ia his sufferings : if one was honored, the rejoicing 
was universal. This sympathizing and affectionate disposi- 
tion, manifested as it was upon all occasions, was an undeni- 
able evidence that they were the disciples of Christ. *• By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to aaother." John, xiij. 35. 

This will appear in a still stronger light, if we consider 
the diligence and untiring exertions they made use of to win 
souls to Christ, whether by the conversion of the heathen or 
by the restoration of those who had deviated from the apos» 
tolic faith. When Ârius caused so much confusion in the . 
Church, by denying the divinity of Christ, &c., oh! what 
^sorrow of heart ' did the orthodox bishops and Constantino 
the Great feel on the occasion.* And the anxieiv was no 
less universal when that arch-heretic, Eunomius, (before al- 
luded to,) re-baptized and transgressed the laws or discipline 
of the Church -.f the bishops exerted th«ir utmost powers of 
argument and persuasion to induce him to renounce his er- 
rors, and return to the path from which he had strayed. And 
when Eustathius opposed the privilege of the priests to marry, 
and threw aside the regulations «of the Church by preaching 
in private dwellings, a meeting of the orthodox clél'gy was 
immediately called, for the purpose of excommunicating 

him.i 

< ■ 

As the soul is of more vital importance than the body, the 
primitive Christians were more assiduous in their endeavors 
to convert sinners, than they were in relieving the temporal 
necessities of the poor ; though they were not deficient even 
in the latter. Justin Martyr, who flourished about the middle 
of the second century, said to the Jews : *• We pray for 
you, and for all others who hate us, that God would be pleased 
to give you grace to repent of your blasphemy against Christ, 
that you may escape everlasting destruction. We pray for 
you, that Jesus Christ our Lord would have mercy upon you ; 
for He has commanded us to pray for our enemies, and to 
forgive them for whatever injiiry they have inflicted upon us. 

* Qregof. M. Dialog. L 3, c. 1. 

t Sozo. Hist, Echs, /.7, c. 26, p. 161. 

4 Id. I 3, c. 13, p. 65. 
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AHhoogh you are constantly pouring out your ìnáìgnMion 
against un, vilifying and ridiculing, scourging and toriikenting 
us, yet we forgive you, and sincerely beseech the Almighty 
to grant you the grace of repentance and newness of life»- 
that ye may know the truth."* 

Sach was the heavenly disposition evinced by the ancient 
Christians. Let ns endeavor to imitate them in their jealous 
efforts to exalt and extend the kingdom of Jesus Christ, in 
their love to the souls of men, and in their readiness to for- 
give all the contempt and dishonor cast upon them by their in- 
satiate opponents. 

Many of them voluntarily became slaves, that they might 
have an opportunity of preaching salvation to their masters.! 
They esteemed no labor too heavy, no sacrifice too great, in 
the service of the Lord their God. Had they been permitted 
to choose between the riches and glory of the world and the 
honor of being instrumental in the salvation of the meanest 
outcast, they would certainly have preferred the latter. 

A remarkable story is related of the apostle John. As he 
was jdirneyÌDg towards Ephesus, he met a young man, of 
handsome personal appearance, and endowed with good natu- 
ral sense. The Apostle became very much attached to bim, 
and took him to the bishop of the church of Ephesus, to 
whom he gave strict injunctions to watch over bim with dili- 
gence and care, in the presence of Christ and his church. 
The bishop paid attention to him, instructed him in the prin* 
ciples of religion, and baptized him : then, thinkifig that he 
had fully performed his duty towards him, he gave him 
liberty to go where he pleased. But the young man, re- 
leased from restraint, misimproved his opportunities, and 
soon associated with men of careless and corrupt habits, with 
whom he spent his time in idleness, banqueting, drunken- 
ness, and every species of vice and immorality. Their evil 
courses rapidly led them to stoaliog and plundering : they 
formed themselves into a band, and made the young man 
their leader or captain. , 

* Dialogum Tryph. p. 254. 

T Vide Pallad. in Fit. Scrap, p. 182. 
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In a short time afterwards, the apostle John returned to 
the bishop, and inquired for the pledge he had left with him. 
*♦ What pledge ?" said the bishop. *• I mean," answered 
the Apostle, '' the young man whom I left with you." The 
bishop was grieved, and said, " He is dead.'' *' Of what 
death ?" asked the Apostle. " My meaning is," replied the 
bishop, *^ that he is dead in sin. He has left my house, and 
is now, according to report, stealing and robbing on the 
mountains." This was distressing intlligence to the Apostle, 
who without delay mounted his horse and rode towards the 
mountains, where the robbers were said to be concealed. 
When the young man saw him approaching, his conscience 
«mote him, and he âed. The Aposlle pursued him, but, 
failing to overtake him, he cried out after him, saying, 
*' Why, O my son, dost thou fly from one who is unarmed ? 
Fear not : there is yet mercy for thee. Wait for me to talk 
to thee, for Christ hath sent me." The young man then 
stood still, and wept bitterly ; but the Apostle comforted 
him with the assurance that God rejected no returning peni- 
tent : and they both returned to Ephesus. 

I have given the foregoing narrative to shew how diligent 
and carefpl the primitive Christians were in relation to the 
souls of men ; as well as to prove how great an influence the 
counsel of a pious man may have upon the most abandoned 
characters."^ 

Having noticed the great attention which they paid to the 
concerns of the soul, (although we might have said much 
more upon the subject,) we shall now consider their liberality 
in contributing to the natural wants of their fellow creatu/es. 
This will appear, in the first place, by their regard for the 
poor ; in the second, by their readiness to visit the sick ; and 
in the third, by their generosity to their captive brethren. 

1st. They were very libeial to the peer members of their 
society. They could not eat any delicacy with the least 
pleasure, if they knew that one of their bfethren was sufler- 
ing* *' Can we rejoice (they would say) whilst our brother is 

* Vide Euseb. Hist. Ecks. L 3, c. 2 23, 
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MrrowÎD^ ? Can oar hearta be at eaie whilst he ia in troobl* 
and affliction ? Can we eat and drink whilst he is in want ? 
Will the Lord be pleased if we act in this manner to oar fel- 
low soldier? Shall he die with hunger, whilst we have an 
abondance ? Praised be the Lord Jesos, for hating taught 
OS better things !" 

So great was their liberality, that many of them sold their 
property, and divided the proceeds amongst their poor and 
needy brethren. The last will of Cesarius, a pious physi- 
eian, on hia death -bed, was in the following words : *^ I be- 
queath my possessions to the poor."* Notwithstanding this 
laudable sicrifîce of worldly good^ for the benefit of the ne- 
oe&sitous, the Lord favored the charitable donors with a suf« 
ficiency, and often in an unexpected manner. It is said that 
Epiphanius, a bishop of the fourth century, was so liberal to 
the poor, that be divided amongst them, not only his own 
possessions, including even fiis furniture, but also the trea- 
sores of the church, which the generosity of devout men had 
rendered very considerable. When the superintendent of the 
treasure saw the bishop thus lavish of what belonged to 
the church, he reproved him for being so open-handed to the 
poor, and advised him to be more sparing in future ; but Epi. 
phanius continued his course of liberality and benevolence. 
iVhen the whole of the treasures were expended, a stranger 
entered the chamber of the overseer, and presented him with 
small bag of gold. No one could tell who he was, but many 
supposed him to be an an gel. I 

The generosity of this good bishop often subjected him to 
imposition. Historians relate that two wicked beggars made 
an agreement that one of them should feign to be dead, and 
that the other should stand beside him, to attract the notice of 
the bishop as he passed that way. When Epiphanius came 
to the place, the living man told him a pitiful story, saying 
that his dear friend had died suddenly, and that he had not 
the means of burying him. The bishop listened to his tale 
with pity, begged him to be patient, and gave him a piece of 
money. As soon as the bishop had gone out of sight, the 
successful beggar touched the cheek of his companion, and 

* Bas» ad Sapron. ep. 84, p, 156. 
t Sosom. L 7, c. 26, p, 188. 


fsid, <^ Ariie« we liave wherewith to live nerriljr to-day.** 
Bat his friend anewered him not, and moved not, for he was 
really dead. When the otheç discovered this, he ran hastily 
after the bishop, confeMed what he had done, and earnestly 
intreated him to resuscitate his friend. '\Go, go, (said the 
bishop : '' what is done cannot be undone."* 

The trnthis, the poor were looked upon as the treasures 
and beauty of the church, and considered as the warranty of 
their benefactors for the re-possession, in another world, of 
the good things they had given away in this.f When the em- 
peror Deciüs, A.D. 253, commanded Lawrence, the deacon 
of the church of Rome, to bring all the treasures of the 
church to him^^ he promised to do so within three days. In 
the interim, he collected together the blind, the lame, the 
maimed, and took them with him to the emperor's palace. 
Upon being asked for the treasure, he produced these ragged 
and miserable beings, and said that they were the treasure of 
the church.:^ 

2dly. Another proof of their brotherly love was evinced by 
their attendance on the sick, as well for the purpose of sup* 
plying their wants, as of strengthening them in the faith. It 
is probable that many of the ministers at this time were phy- 
sicians, and in the habit of administering medicine to the 
bodies, as well as admonitions to the souls, of those who 
were aiiiicted. And, if any one considers the circumstances 
oandidly and impartially, ha will readily allow that this was 
neither unbecoming nor improper ; for the minister could as- 
certain whether the patient was likely to recover, and, if so, 
he could administer his prescriptions with comfort, and pray 
for a blessing with confidence : *' For the eíièctual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much." James^ v. 16« 
And, if the symptoms were unfavorable, who was better 
qualified to be with an invalid, to prepaie him for approaching 
dissolution, than a minister T I think St. Paul actea as a phy- 
sician, when he said, *' Drink no longer water, but use a 
little, wine, for thy stomach's sake, and thine often infirmi- 
ties.'' 1 Tim. V. 23. 

* Sozom. L 7, c. S6, p. 188. 

t Prim. Chris. pU 8, c 2, p. ÄÔO. 
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To return to ihe practice of visiting the sick. Th« primi- 
live Christiaps were so meek and humble, that the moat 
honorable amongst them did not disdain to enter tho hut of 
the beggar, with as much satisfaction as if ushered into the 
king's palace. The greatest noblemen, if made acquainted 
with the sufiTering or affliction of a poor Christian, would 
"Willingly forego all the splendor and magnificence of court 
for the sole purpose of administering to his relief, Placilla, 
although the wife of an emperor, visited the poor daily. She 
made salve for them, and dressed their wounds, with her» 
own hands. In short, she acted towards them as one of their 
own rank, rather than as an empress. 

The third mark of their unfeigned love, was their liberality 
to their brethren in captivity. Nor was their charity confined 
to sending them alms and presents 5 but many put their own 
necks under the yoke that they might set others at liberty. 
♦'Examples unequalled! We have known men amongst us 
who delivered themselves over to captivity for the purpose of 
liberating others ; and many hired themselves as servants 
for the sole purpose of supporting those who were needy." 
I will here relate the most remarkable occurrence that ever 
took place in the Christian world. In the Vandal persecu. 
tlon, in which the Christistis were taken captive to Africa, 
where they sufEe red great tribulations, a bishop named Paw- 
MN, being informed of their sufferings, was very much grieved, 
and determined that ho would neglect nothing within his 
power io relieve them. He sold all his property, and sent the 
money to the captive Christians. A poor widow then came 
to the bishop, and earnestly begged of him as much as would 
ledeem her son. The bishop said he was penniless ; bat 
tha'k, if she would take his body and sell it, she should have 
it freely. When the poor widow heard this, she thought he 
was tidiculing her ; but he assured her that he was sincere, 
and was ready to do as he had said. The widow at length 
wa» convinced of his good intention. They proceeded to- 
gether to Africa, and the bishop went to the Governor of the 
country, and requested him to liberate the young man, and to 
take him m his stead. His request was granted, and the 
bishop remained there contentedly as a bond-servant for some 
length of lime. The Governor became so much attached to 
him, that he promised to grant him any favor he might request. 
The bishop asked the emancipation of the Christians— an ob- 
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ject' which, in his estimation, was of far greater moment than 
all the honors of the world. His request was granted» and 
the Christians were permitted to return peaceably to their re- 
pective homes.* 

It is unnecessary to add any thing respecting their una- 
nimity; for it is well known that they "were of one heart and 
one soul.'^ It is true that many wicked men arose, schisma* 
tics and heretics, who rent the church by disseminating cer- 
tain erroneous opinions, contrary to the holy Scriptures ; but 
it is not our inteniion to take any further notice of them at 
present. All the foregoing observations therefore are direct- 
ed to the orthodox. 

When Arius caused so much confusion in the church» by 
denying the divinity of Christ, &c., who can describe the 
sorrow of heart which his conduct gave to Constantins the 
Great ?t Who can tell how many days he spent in mourn- 
ing, and how many nights' he passed in lamentation ? He 
has asserted that the division excited by Alius was more pain- 
ful to his mind than the effects of a general rebellion through- 
out the empire would have been. Oh, how anxiously he de* 
sired the ministers to be reconciled^ and to heal the breach t 
He would rather have lost the empire, and every thing that was 
dear to him, than that this confusion and disorder should have 
taken place. 

The same heavenly disposition was manifested in Gregory, 
bishop oi Constantinople. When the coiinsel were disputing 
upon some immaterial points, the good man arose and said, 
'^ Oh, how unbecoming itis in you, who preach peace to oth- 
ers, to be contending amongst yourselves ; I beseech you, for 
the sake of the blessed Trinity, to be at peace with each oth* 
er/' He concluded his address in the following remarkable 
words : ** if .1 am the Jonah that raises this tempest, cast me 
into the sea, that there may be tranquillity. I am willing to 
suffer wh^atever you please; and, though I am innocent, 1 will 
readily become an exile, that ye may have peace. But, what- 
ever fortune may befal me, I earnestly entreat you to adhere 
to the truth, and to preserve harmony amongst yourselves.'*| 

* Gregor, M, Dialog. Z. 3. c. 1. 
" Euseb. vie. Const, Z. 2. c. 64. • 
X Vit. Gregor, Nazran. 


ADDENDA. 


We publish the following letter with pleasure, inasmuch 
as its perusal will go very far to correct a misrepresentation, 
which, undesignedly orTour part, appears in the ^^Preface to 
the first translated edition of this work." Had it come before 
the public in iis original form, without any explanation, we 
might have been charged with prejudice — a feeling which we 
have endeavored, as far as we were able, to avoid. The wri- 
ter of the letter is a gentleman upon whose knowledge wa 
can rely. He is a native of Wales, and well acquainted with 
the general history of his country ; and we cheerfully submit 
to his correction of our error. 

LETTER TO THE PUBLISHERS. 

Jtmei, 1834. 
Gentlemen : 

I have learned with pleasure that the " View of the Primi* 
live Ages" — a book so highly prized by lovers of antiquity 
in Wales, as being a compendium of the History of the An- 
cient Britons — is being issued from your press, in the Rngliäh 
language. I doubt not but that the perusal of it will be pecu- 
liarly interesting, not only to the nation and descendants of 
the Cymry in this country, but universally to the American 
people. 

From an examination of the work as far as it has pro- 
gressed, I n^ust say that I highly approve of the JNotes an* 
nexed, as explanatory and confirmatory of various statements, 
in the history ; and am gratified with those poetic pieces 
wiiich are interspersed through the work, which serve to il- 
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lustrate and embellish it, and which, to say the least, have net 
}08t their beauty by the English poet. 

I however beg leave to inform you in relation to the char^ 
aeter of the natives of the Principality in modern times. Iii 
your preface to the translated edition, these sentiments are 
advanced: ** Although it (Wales) may not, in modern days, 
have given biilh to many celebrated men ; though it may not 
within our recollection have been famous for the literary enter- 
prise of its people, or have sent forth to glorious war the 
oiioicest spirits of the age." I cannot at present refer you to 
any Biographical Dictionary; but I can assure you, without 
feelings of national vanity, that Wales to the present time has 
been <listinguiÿhed for its illustrious men, as it regards Litera- 
ture, Theology, Pulpit Eloquence, and Valour in the field of 
blood. 

The inveterate attachment of the Welsh to the customs and 
language of their country, and the prejudices of their neigh- 
bors against them, have kept the names and characters of 
their illustrious men from public Lotice. 

Out of a vast number of Heroes, and Bards, and Divinea, 
I can mention the following names : — Sir 1 hcmas Picton, 
Field Marshal of the British forces, was a native of South 
Wales ; Capt. Jenkins, do. ; Marquis of Anglesea, dec. Rev. 
T. Charles, B.A. of Bala, eminent for his zeal in the cause 
of Sabbath Schools, and a founder of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, was a Welshman. He is the author of 
a Scriptural Dictionary in Welsh, in four volumes 8vo. — a 
vork of considerable merit, and which' is^ highly creditable 
to the learning, piety,, soundness, and abilities of the author» 
Hia Dictionary has undergone three impressions. 

George Lewis, D.D., published a large exposition of the 
New Tests^ment in Welsh, besides a body of Divinity, and 
several other theological works. 

Rev. D. Rowlands, Llangeitho j Howel Davies ; Peter 
Williams ; D. Jones, Llangau ; D. Davies, of Swansea ; E. 
Jones, Pontypool 5 Dr. Phillips, Neuaddbwyd ; Christmas 
Evans ; John Elias ; John Evans ; Griffith Hughes ; T. Grif- 
fiths, of Howen, Sic, have been eminent for their pulpit elo- 
quence in the Welsh and English languages,on each side the 
Severn. 

The learned Sir William Jones was a Welshman. 

Among her bards and lyric poets, she may number Rev. 
Croronwy Owain ; Edward Williams, of Glamorgan j Rev. 
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Evan Evans ; David Wyn ; David Ddii ; the poet Dyer; 
Rev. W. Williams ; D. Jones, Cayo ; Rev. Morgan Rhy* ; 
Rev. T. Williams» Bethesda, &c. 

Her literary men are Simon Lloyd, B.A. ; D. Peter, D.D.; 
William Owen Pugh, LL.D. ; D. Owen, LL.D'. ; Lord W. 
Herbert ; Lewis Morys, Esq. ; Dr. Abraham Rees, author 
of the Encyclopaedia; Dr. Price and Dr. Morgan, of. 
London. 

These remarks are not prepared with a view to meet ths 
public eye : nevertheless, I trust in your candour that you will 
pay some attention to tjiem» and correct the mistake which 
has been inserted, and which otherwise will be derogatory to 
the character of the Welsh people. 
•• 

Your'a truly, 

EVANS MARTYN. 


In order to render this History of the early ages as com- 
plete as possible, we have resolved upon illustrating such por- 
tions of it as are but lightly touched upon, by the opinions 
and narrations of other historians. There are several very 
important subjects which our author haà either totally omitted, 
or alluded to in such a brief manner as to deprive them of their 
greatest interest. These points will be found at length in the 

are 

Decline and Fall of 

History of the Church of Christ, 

% - ' 

CHARACTER OF COXSTANTliYE THE GREAT. 

The name and exploits of this renowned Emperor occupy 
a conspicuous place in this history. He was the first of his 
rank who embraced the Christian religion, and, as such^ 
every thing connected with his public life must be interesting 
to the general reader. The character given of him in this 
work is more general than explicit or satisfactory, liis 
principal virtues, it is true, are mentioned, but in such away 
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as to excite rather than to gratify the curiosity of those wim 
wish to be made acquainted with the bearing of his whole 
character, in his public as well as private capacity. The 
following description by Gibbon, we think, will supply all 
deficiencies I 

" The character of the" prince who removed the seat of em- 
pire, and introduced such important changes into the civil and 
religious constitution of the country, has fixed the attention, 
and divided the opinions, of mankind. Ëy the grateful zeal 
of the Christians, the deliverer of the church has been deco- 
rated with every attribute of a hero, and even of a saint; while 
the discontent of the vanquished parly has compared Con- 
slantine to the most abhorred of those tyrants, whW, by their 
vice and weakness, dishonoured the Imperial purple. The 
same passions have in some degree been perpetuated to suc- 
ceeding generations, and the character of Constantino is con- 
sidered, even in tbç present age, as an object either of satire 
or of panegyric. By the impartial union of those defects 
which are confessed hy his warmest admirers, and of those 
virtues which are acknowledged by his most implacable ene- 
mies, we might hope to delineate a just portrait of that ex- 
traordinary man, which the truth and candour of history 
should adopt without a blush. ' But it would soon appear, 
that the vain attempt to blend such discordant colours, and to 
reconcile such inconsistent qualities, must produce a figure 
monstrous rather than human, unless it isviewed in its proper 
and distinct lights, by a careful sepaiation of the different pe- 
riods of the reign of Constantine, 

The person, as well as the ^nind of Constantine, had been- 
enriched bv nature with her choicest endowments. His sta- 
ture was lofty, his countenance- majestic, his deportiMit 
graceful ; his strength and activity were displayed in every 
manly exercise, and from his earliest youth, to a- very ad- 
vanced season of life, he preserved the vigorof his constitution 
by a strict adherence to the domestic virtues of chastity and 
temperance. lie delighted in the social intercourse of familiar 
conversation ; and though lie might sometimes indulge his 
disposition to raillery with less reserve than was required by 
the severe dignity of his station, the courtesy and liberality 
of his manners gained the hearts of all who approached him. 
The sincerity of his friendship has been suspected ; yet he 
showed on some occasions that he was 'not incapable of a 
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warm and lasting altaohment. The disadvantage of an illiter- 
ate educa'tion had not prevented him from forming a just esti- 
mate of the value of learning; and the arts and sciences derived 
some encouragement from the munificent protection of Con- 
fltantine. In the despatch of business, his diligence was 
indefatigable; and the active powers of his mind were almost 
continually exercised in reading, writing, or meditating, in 
giving audience to ambassadors, and in examining the com- 
plaints of his subjects. Even those who censured the pro- 
priety of his measures were compelled to acknowledge, that 
he possessed magnanimity to conceive, and, patience to exe- 
cute, the most arduous designs, without bei ng checked either 
by the prejudices of education, or by -the clamours of the 
multitude. In the field, he infused his own intrepid spirit 
into the troops whom he conducted with the talents of a con- 
summate general ; and to his abilifies, rather than to his for- 
tune, we may ascribe the signal victories which he obtained 
aver the foreign and domestic foes of the republic. He loved 
^ory, as the reward» perhaps as the motive, of his labours. 
The boundless ambition, which, from the moment of his ac^ 
cepiing the purple at York, appears as the ruling passion of 
his soul, may be justified by the dangers of his own situation, 
by the character of his rivals, by the consciousness of supe- 
rior merit,'andby the prospect that his success wo\ild enable 
him to restore peace and order to the distracted empire. In 
his civil wars against Maxentius and Licinius, he had engaged 
on his side the iticlinations of the people, who compared the 
undissembled vices of those tyrants, with the spirit of wisdom 
and justice which seei:ned to direct the general tenor of the 
administration of Constantine." 
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TRA.NSLATIONS. 

VeriiJlcaUon of the Latin verse on page 148. 

Claudia Ruffina, raised beneatli the sua 
That shines on Britain's dark cerulean race» 
Whence comes it that thy heart is like our own ? 
That thou hast such a beauteous form and face ! 

The Roiqan matrons readily believe 
That thou from them thy birthright didst reeeivo ; 
That, nurtured in this fair and sniilFUg land» 
Thy name to them a monument will stand, 
When alter ages shall have passed away — 
And be as much commended as to-day ! 

The bird of song, the beauteous nightingale, 
Would in its tribe thy presence gladly hail, 
And claim thee as a warbler, sweet and fair, 
< As ever breathed its wild'Botes on the air ! 

Versi/lcaiion of the Welsh lines on page 1Ô7. 

WOES OF TALIESIN.» 

Wos be to them who baptism receive, 
And who profess the Gospel to believe, 

Devoid of Christian love^ 
Woe to the great, whose mouths the people blets, 
Who on dependents lavish promises, 

And yet deceitful prove ! 

Woe to the dronish Priest, who shuns not vice, 
Nor virtue in his life exemplifies, 

Nor preaches zealously : 
Woe to the pastor, who warns not his sheep 
'Gainst Satan's wiles, sin's carnal, fatal sleep, 

And all impiety ! 

• Translated and put into verse by Mr, Evans Martyn. 
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Woe to the Shepherd, who his tender flock ' 
DoeiB not protect with his pastoral crook 

From Roman wolves of prey : 
Woe to the hateful Saint, whose privilege 
He yields to popish sons of sacrilege, 

Nor opes his Ijps to pray ! 

Woe to the Sick, the image of pale death. 
Who sins commits as long as he has breath. 

And no confession makes : 
Woe to the Sluggard, who consumes his food, 
Ungrateful to the Fountain of all good, 

Nor labour undertakes ! 

Woe to the Worldling, who, increases wealth 
By hard oppression, violence, and stealth, 

Through each revolving year : 
And woe in doomsday to the Slave of Sense, 
Who chastens not his flesh by abstinence. 

Nor prays with heart sincere ! 

Woe to the Nobles and the Heads of State, 
Who see injustice practised by the great, 

And fully acquiesce : 
Who in a Triune God do not believe, 
Nor alms dispense, nor misories relieve, 

Nor grievances redress ! 

Woe to the wretch who grasps the heritage 
From widows, and froQi youths of tender age, 

Before the blaze of day : 
Woe to the vile oppressor of the poor. 
That takes his portion from his humMe door, 

And still retains his prey ! 

Woe to the express image of a fiend. 

Whose malice burns 'gainst relative and friend. 

And hates them in his heart : 
Woe to the rich, who hoards liis shining gold, 
Who sees the naked perishing with cola. 

And feels no inward smart ! 
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Woe be to sich as visit not the sick, 

Nor pris'ners iii their cells from week to week» 

^Without a fair reward : 
Woe to the man who in abundance lives, 
Nor food, nor bed, nor kind reception gives, 

To servants of the Lord ! 

Woe to th^ crew who shall forever dwell 
Within the reeions of a dreadful hell, 

Beyond life's fleeting scene : ' 
Where doleful shrieks fill the infernal plains, 
Uttered by victims of eternal painsi 

Exposed to wrath divine ! 


In the account of the wars between the Briton's and, the 
Picts, our author has asserted that the immediate allies of 
the latter were the Irislu All other historians coincide in the 
opinion that they were Scots. We cannot account for this 
discrepancy, nor is it necessary, perhaps, that we should. 
The main facts are still the same ; and a solution of the 
question, whether they were the Irish or the Scots, is not 
essential to a correct understanding of the general history. 

In the description of the massacre of the British noblemen 
at Stonehenge, {p, 92,) no mention is made of Vortigern, the 
king. This is evidently an omission, for other historians 
say that he was present at the banquet. Hume, for instance, 
observes that he was there, and was ^< detained a captive." 
We know not why our author neglected this part of the 
story ; for it is not only an interesting incident in the history, 
but is also iraportatit as accounting for the subsequent con- 
duct of Vortigern. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE- TEMPLE AND CITY OF JERU- 

SALEiVI. 

FROM JOSEPHUS. 

*» Titus retired into the tower of Anionia, and resolved to 
storm the temple the next day, early in the morning, with his 
whole army, and to encamp round about the ^ holy house*. 
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But, as for that house, God liad for certain long ago lioomad 
it to the are : and now that fatal day was come, according to 
the revolution of ages. It was the tenth day of the month 
Lous (Al)) upon which it was formerly burnt by the king of 
Babylon, although these flames look Xheir rise from the Jews 
themselves, and were occasioned by them i for, upon Titus's 
retiring, the seditious lay still for a little while, and then at- 
tacked the Romans again, when those that guarded the holy 
house fought with those that quehched the Are that was burn- 
ing in the inner court of the temple ; but these Romans put 
the Jews to flight, and proceeded as fór as the holy house it- 
self. At which time one of the soldiers, without staying 
for any orders, and without any coricern or dread upoahim 
at so great an undertaking,^ and being hurried only by a cer- 
tain divine fury, snatched somewhat out of the materials that 
were on Ore, and^ being lifted up by another soldier, he set 
fire to a golden window,' through which there was a passage 
to the rooms that were round about the holy house, on the 
north side of it. As the flames went upward, the Jews made 
a great clamour, su«h as so mighty an aflliction required, and 
ran, together to prevent it :. and now they spared not their 
lircs any longer, nor sufl'eréd any thing to restrain their force, 
since that holy house was perishing, for whose sake it was 
that they kept such a guard about it. 

And now a certain person came running to Titus, and told 
him of this Are, as he was resting himself in his tent after 
the last battle : whereupon he rose up in great haste, and, as 
he was, ran Jo the holy house, in order to have a stop put to 
the fire. After him followed all his commanders, and after 
them followed the several legions in great astonishment : so 
there was a great clamour and tumult raised, as was natural 
Upon the disorderly motion of so great an army. Then did 
Caesar, both by calling to the soldiers that were fighting with 
a loud voice, and by giving a signal to them with his right 
hand, order them to quench the fire. But they did not hear 
what he said, though he spake so loud, having their earr al- 
ready dinned by a greater noise another way : nor did they 
attend to the signal he made with his hand, as still some of 
them were distracted with fighting, nnd others with passion. 
But, as for the legions that came running thither, neither any 
persuasions nor any threatenings could restrain their violence ; 
but each one's passion was commander at this time ; and, ẅ 
they were crowding into the temple together, many of them 
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were trampled on by one another, while a great nunaber fell 
among the ruins of the cloisters, which were still hot and 
smoking, and were destroyed in the same miserable way 
with those whom they had conquered ; and, when they were 
come near to the holy house, they made a9 if they did not 
80 much as hear CsesaPs voice to the contrary; but they en- 
couraged those who were before to set it on fire. As for the 
seditious, they were in too great distress already to afford 
their assistance towards quenching the fire. They were 
every where slain, and every where beaten ; and, as for a 
great part of the people, they were weak, and without arms, 
and had their tht-oals cut wherever they were caught. Now 
round about the altar lay dead bodies heaped one upon another, 
as at the^ steps going up to it ran a great quantity of their 
blood, whither also the dead bodies that were slain above, on 
the altar, fell down. 

And now, since Caîsar was no way able to restrain the en- 
thusiastic fury of the soldiers, and the fire proceeded on more 
and more, he went into the holy place of the temple, with 
his cohimanders, and saw it, with what was in it, which he 
found to be far superior to what the relations of foreigners 
contained, and not inferior to what we ourselves boasted of 
and believed about it. But as the flame had not yet reached 
to its inward parts, but was still consuming the rooms that 
were about the holy house, and Titus supposing, what the 
fact waft, that the house taight yet be saved, he came up in 
haste, and endeavored to persuade the soldiers to quench the 
fire ; and gave order to, LiberaÌius, the centurion, and one 
of those spearmen that were about him, to beatth^ spldiers 
that were refractory with their staves, and to restrain' tliem c 
yet were their passions too -hai-d for the regards they had for 
Caesar, and the dread they had of liim who forôade them, as 
was their hatred of the Jews, and a certain inclination to 
fight them too hard for them also. Moreover, the hope of 
plunder induced many of ihem to go on, as having this opi- 
nion, that all the places within were full of money, and as 
seeing that all around about it was made of gold. And, be- 
sides, one of those that went into the place prevented Caesar, 
when he ran so hastily out to restrain the soldiers, and threty 
the fire upon the hinges of the gate, in the dark ; whereby 
the flame burst out from within the holy house itself immedi- 
ately, when the commanders retired, and Caesar with them, 
and when nobody any longer forbade those that were without 
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10 met Are to itir And thus was the holy house burnt AOWii 
without Caesar's approbation. *' 


*< Now, as soon as the atmy had no more people to slay or 
to plunder, because there remained none to be the objects of 
their fury, (for they would not have spaied any, had there 
Temained any other such work to be dene,) Caesar gave or- 
ders that they should now demolish the entire city and tem- 
ple, but should leave as many of the towers standing as were 
of the greatest eminency ; that is, Phasselus, and HippicuSj 
and Mariamne, and so much of the wall as enclosed the city 
on the west side. This wall was spared, in order to afford a 
€amp for such as were to lie in garrison, as were the towers 
also spared, in order to demonstrate to posterity what kind of 
city it was, and how well fortified, whieh the Roman valour 
had subdued ; but, for all the rest of the wall, it was so 
thoroughly laid even with the ground by those that dug it up 
to the foundation, that there was left nothing to make those 
that came thither believe it had ever been mhabited. This 
was the end which Jerusalem came to by the madness of 
those that were for innovations — a city otherwise of great 
nagniacence, and of mighty fame among all maakijiid*'^ 


THE PERSECUTION OF DIOCLESIAN. 
From Milner^s History of the Church of Christ. 

♦« The fourth tíentury opens with a persecution more sys- 
tematically planned, and mere artfully conducted, than those 
which christians had ever before known, and the reason why 
the church survived the storm and rose triumphant after her 
losses was, because her defender is invincible. 

The church had long been in a state of ease and prosperity, 
and had deeply declined from the purity and simplicity of the 
gospel. God, for her declension, visited her with a rod. 
Besides the martyrdom of Marcellns, in Africa, an attempt 
was made, in a general, covert manner, to corrupt the army. 
It was put to the choice of christian officers to sacrifice and 
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enjoy their dignity, or to refuse and be deprived. Many Io»t 
their preferments. Some few were put to death as a terror 
to the rest. Dioelesian had long favored the christians, but 
he had now contracted a prejudice against them. He first 
used artifice rather than violence. 

This emperor had a partner called Ma:umian. Under them 
were two Caesars, Galerius and Constantius. Constantius 
had some probity and humanity. The other three were ty- 
rants. The savageness of Galerius was tlie most ferocious. 
In the year 302 he met Dioelesian at Nicomedia, in the 19th 
year of his reign, and used every measure to instigate him to 
be mere sanguinary and decisive against the christians, and 
urged to a general persecution. Dioelesian was for confining 
it to the officers of the court and the soldiers. A. council of a 
few judges and officers was called : it was determined that 
the oracle of Apollo, at Miletus, should be consulted : the ora» 
cle answered in favor of a general persecution. 

The feast of the Terminalia was the day appointed to com- 
mence (he operations against the church.— Early in the morn- 
ing, an officer, with guards, came to the great church at Ni- 
comedia, and bursting the doors, found the Scriptures and 
burnt them, and gave every thing up to plunder. The two 
emperors, looking at the scene from the palaee, were long in 
doubt, whether they should order the edifice to be burnt^ 
Dioelesian, fearing a general conflagration, advised to its de- 
molition. The Praetorian soldiers were therefore sent with 
axes and other tools, who in a few hours levelled the building 
with the ground. 

The next day an edict appeared, depriving all men profess- 
ing the christian religion, of all honor and dignity^ exposing 
them to torture, and debarring them from the benefit of the 
laws in all cases whatever. A christian was found, hardy 
enough, under the transports uf indignation, to pull down and 
tear the edict. For his indiscretion he was burnt alive, and 
bore his sufferings with admirable patience. 

In Egypt many were beheaded, others were burnt. They 
snfifered with the greatest faith and fortitude. — To their last 
breath they employed themselves in psalms and thanksgiving. 
Phileas, a man of great eminence, suffered atThebais ; being 
asked how he was persuaded that Jesus Christ was God, he 
replied, *'He ma'de the blind to see, and the deaf to hearj 
cleansed thelepers* and raised the dead.' When asked, 'Is 
a crucified person a God ?' ha answered, *He was crucified 
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for our salvation.* The governor said, * You are rich, ancf 
able to maintain almost all the province. I spare you, and 
advise you to sacrifice.' It seems that Phileas was very libe- 
ral to the poor. The governor added, *» Thy poor wife looks 
on thee.' Phileas answered, «• Jesas Christ is the Saviour sf 
all our spirits : He hath called me to the . inheritance of his 
glory, and he may call her to it.' A little before his execu- 
tion, ' My children,' said he, • you that seek God, watch 
ever youi hearts. My dear childien, stick fast to the pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ.' 

This persecuting governor, who treated the christians with 
the greatest cruelty and severity, added, • No care ought to 
be taken of these christians s let all treat them as unworthy 
of ihe name of men.' Some expired under the cruel tortures 
inflicted upon them. Others, having been recovered by the 
methods taken to heal them, and being reduced to the alterna- 
tive of sacrificing or dying, cheerfully preferred the latter. 

One city in Phrygia, being generally christian, was be- 
sieged by armed men, and set on fire. The men with their 
wives and children were burnt to death, calling upon Christ» 
the God over alh All the inhabitants, magistrates and peo* 
pie, nobles and plebeians, professing Christianity, were or- 
dered to sacrifice, and for refusing snfiTered in this manner. 

Some were slain by axes, as in Arabia ;. some by breaking 
their legs, as in Gappaäocia ; some, suspended by the feet, 
with the head downward, over slow fire, were sufibcated, as 
in Mesopotamia ; some were mutilated, and cut in pieces, as 
in Alexandria; some were burnt to death, as in Antio4^ 
Some despatched themselves, to prevent their falling inte^ifò 
bands of their enemies, by throwing themselves down from 
the tops of houses : lamentable instances of impatience. Bui 
the reader will. remember that the decline had been ve/y great 
from christian purity ; and that so many should sufifer like 
christians, in such a season, can scarcely be accounted for, 
but on the idea of the Lord's reviving his work and minister-^, 
ing the Holy Spirit amidst their sufferings. 

The persecuting judges exercised ingenious malice in the 
daily invention of new punishments ; but wearied, at length, 
with murder, and afifecting to praise the clemency of the em- 
perors, as desirous to save life, contented themselves with 
plucking out eyes; and cutting off one of the legs. The 
number of those who «iifered in this wny was very great; 
and they were afterwar Ti condemned to work in the mines. 


At Antíoch, Romanus, a deacon of the chureh of Cassueait 
was martyred. He, happening to enter Antioeh at the rety 
time when the churches were demolished, saw many men 
and women, most probably apostates from Christianity, with 
their little ones, crowding to the temples and sacriilaes. The 
same spirit which moved M attathias, the father of the Macca- 
bees, on alike occasion, was feJtby him, but exerted in a man- 
ner more agreeable to the christian dispensation.— He cried 
aloud, and^rebuked their cowardice and perfidy*. But he'mg 
seized immediately, and condemned to the flames, and fasten- 
ed to the stake, while the executioners expected the defini- 
tive order of the emperor then present, he asked cheerfully^ 
• Where is the fire for me ?' Caesar, provoked at his boldness, 
ordered his tongue to be cut out. This he put out with great 
readiness. After this punishment he was thrown into prison» 
and suifer there a considerable time. In the end he was dis- 
missed from life by strangling. 

In the second year, when the persecution grew fiercer, im- 
perial letters were sent into Palestine^ commanding all men, 
without exception, to sacrifice. At Gaza, Timotheus, after 
many sufferings, was consumed by a slow fire ; some were 
condemned to the wild beasts. While many apostatized to 
save their lives/ six persons of Caesarea, with excessive for- 
wardness, ran to Urbanus, the judge, and offered themselves 
for martyrdom,^ They suffered, in conjunction with two oth- 
ers» whose spirit and circumstances in the manner of their 
departure out of life, were more conformable to the rules of 
the gospel. 

The governors of the different provinces being now au- 
thorised to punish the christians freely, did it as their tem-^ 
pers dictated. Some, for fear of displeasing, did more than 
they were ordered ; others indulged a natural savageness of 
disposition ; while others considered that to shed blood pro- 
fusely was the high road to preferment. Some, determining 
to torment and not to kill, studied those arts of torture which 
might keep life in being amid the keenest sensations of pain. 
Many efforts were made to recover the tortured, that they 
might be strengthened to endure further sufferings. A con- 
siderable partot Roman jurisprudence was then employed on 
this subject. 

There never before had been so systematic and labored an 
effort made to extinguish the gospel of Christ. Satan had 
great wrath ; and, when we consider how fiercely the enemios 
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of dhrifltiauity set upon its professors» we hi^ye cause to ad- 
mire the grace of God, who raised such a noble army of 
martyrs, in a time of so great evangelieal declension, and 
who more eQectually than ever baffled, in the end, the designs 
of the Prince of darkness. 

In France alone, and its neighborhood, the people of God 
found some shelter. Yet was the mild Constantius, to save 
appearances with his superior Maximian, induced to perse^ 
cute, not only by destroying the temples, but also by order*^ 
mg those of his household to quit the service, who would not 
retract Christianity. By this means were the christians of his 
family tried. But the issue was contrary to their expecta- 
tions. Constantius retained the faithful, and dismissed the 
apostates, judging that those, who were unfaithful to their 
God, would also be so to their prince. 

It appears to have been the intention of the persecutors to 
have destroyed all records of Christianity. Felix of Tibiura, 
in Africa, being asked to deliver up the scripture, answered, 
^ I have them, but will not part with them.' He was ordered 
to be beheaded. ' I thank thee, O Lord,' said the honest 
martyr, * that I have lived fifty-six years, have kept my vir- 
ginity, have preserved the gospel, aftd have preached faith 
and truth. O my Loid Jesus Christ, the God of heaven and 
earth, I bow my head to be sacrificed to thee, who livest to 
all eternity. 

In Sicily, Euplius, a martyr, being asked, < Why do you 
keep the scriptures forbidden by the emperors V answered, 
* Because I am a christian. Life eternal is in them : he that 
gives them up loses life eternal.' He suffered in the same 
cause, and so also did many others in Italy. 

In the year three hundred and five, Qioclesian resigned the 
empire, and Maximian followed his example. They were 
succeeded by Galerius in the East, who ruled in the room of 
Dioclesian, and put Maximin his nephew, in his own place, 
and in the West by Constantius. 

Maximin inherited the savageness and the prejudices of 
his uncle ; and in Palestine and the more eastern parts, over 
which Galerius had ruled, he still continued the horrors of 
persecution." 

In the fourth year of the persecution, Maximin exhibited 
spectacles in honor tf his bmhday. 
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Âjfapìus, a tlirlstían, and a slave who had murdered hf» 
master, were both produced at the same time, and condemned 
to the wild beasts. The emperor, to distinguish his birthday 
by an act of generosity, pardoned and gave freedom to the 
murderer. The whole ampitheatre rang with acclamation in 
praise of his clemency. But be, disposed to punish the inr 
nocent and spare the guilty, asked Agapius if he would re- 
nounce Christianity, promising him liberty on that condition. 
The martyr expressed his cheerful readiness to undergo any 
punishment, not for any crime committed by him, but for 
piety toward the Lord of the universe. He was condemned 
to be torn by a bear, and then carried back to prison ; and, 
after he had lived a day, with weights hung to his feet, sunk 
in the sea. 

In the succeeding year a Tyrian virgin, Theodocia, not 
quite 18 years old, was put to death for owning and counte- 
nancing some christian prisoners. The judge, Urbanus, after- 
wards condemned them to the mines of Palestine. Silvanujs, 
with some others, were condemned to labor in the brass mines, 
the joints of their feet having been first weakened by the ap- 
plication of hot iron. 

Few persecutors exceeded Urbanus in malice and activity. 
He doomed three to fight with each other ; Auxentius, a ven- 
erable saint, he condemned to the wild beasts. Some he sen- 
tenced to the mines» after he had made them eunuchs. Others, 
after bitter torments, he threw again into prison. This mon- 
ster of savage ferocity, having been afterward convicted of 
crimes, was capitally punished in Csesarea, the scene of his 
cruelties, and by the same Maximin, of whose imperial sav<« 
ageness he had been the minister. 

In the sixth year of the persecution, near 100 were sent 
from Thebais to Palestine, and were adjudged by Fermilian, 
the successor of Urbanus, to be lamed in the left foot, and to 
lose the right eye, and in that state to be condemned to the 
mines. 

At Gaza, some were apprehended for meeting together to 
hear the scriptures read, and were punished with the loss of 
a limb, and an eye, or in a still more cruel manner. * One 
Paul, being sentenced to lose his head, begged a short space 
of time to be allowed him, which having been granted, he 
grayed with a loud voice for this whole christian world, that 
God would forgive them, remove the present heavy scourge 
of their iniquities, and restorèlhem to peace and liberty : he 
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ìhen prayed for the Jew8,«(hat they mi^htcome to God, and 
find access to him through Jesus Christ. In the next place, 
that the same blessings might be vouchsafed to the Samari- 
tans. The Gentiles, who lived in error and ignorance of 
6od, were the next object of his charitable petitions, that 
they might be brought to know God and to serve him : nor 
did be omit to mention the crowd about him, the judge who 
had sentenced him, the emperors, and the executioner ; and 
in the hearing of all he prayed that their sin might not be laid 
to their charge. The whole company was moved, and tears 
were shed. The martyr composed himself to suffer, and, 
offering his neck to the sword, was beheaded. Divine grace 
appeared in him, in a manner worthy of the apostolic age. 
Soon after, 130 Egyptian chieftains, having suffered the 
same mutilations which have been above mentioned, were 
sentenced by Maximin to the mines in Palestine and Celicia» 
Fermilian, after having trodden in the footsteps of Urbanuzs 
.in shedding christian blood abundantly, like him also suffered 
capitally by the sentence of the emperor. 
. Toward the end of the seventh year, the multitude of con- 
. fessors in the mines of Palestine enjoyed some liberty, and 
even erected some places for public worship. The president 
- of the province envied them the small cessation of their 
.jpiseries, and wrote to (he emperor to their prejudice. After- 
... .\vard, the master of the mines, having come hither, divided 
f, the.sufferers into classes. Some he ordered to dwell in Cy- 
:*vfprus, oth0rs in Libánus : the rest he dispersed and harassed 


!*' \vî*h various drudgeries in different parts of Palestine. Four 
^.>4,.ÿe'sírígie(l'óutfQr the examination of the military commander, 
:íí[í\VUp; burnt ihcra to death. Silvanus, a bishop of great piety, 
<".*Jdlin, án'EgýpÌiá.n, and thirtyrseven others, were, the same 
' . Î day, behÌBaded by the order of Maximin. 
'.."'* For ei^ht.ÿéars, the persecution in the East continued 
v.wrth little.: inter mission. In the West, it abated after two 
\^ years. The political changes in the erapiie account for the 
• tflfference. Both in the East and the West, Satan exerted 
hrs. malice in the keenest manner, in this last of the pagan 
\ persecutions. The Divine power and wisdom, in still pre> 
serving a, real church on earth, were never more conspicu- 
ously displayed, since the days of the apostles. The time, 
' for its external triumph, under Constantine, was then at 
hand. Those who look at outward things alone may be 
tempted to tliink how much more glorious it would have ap- 


ÿearecl, without the previous desotdtioils of Dioclesian^s pét^ 
secution; but, when it Ì8 considered how much christiaa 
doctrine had decayed, and how low holy practice had fallen» 
Ihe necessity of so sharp a trial to purify the church, and fit 
it for a state of prosperity, is evident. Otherwise the differ- 
ence between christians and pagans might have been little 
more than a name." * 


ARIÜS AND THE ARIAN HERESY. 
From the same* 

*' Peter, bishop of Alexandria, had suffered martytdom 
under the Dioolesian persecution. At that time, numbers 
had recanted to save their lives, and, among the rest, Meletus> 
an Egyptian bishop. This man was of a schismatical and 
enterprising spirit, and, having been deposed by Peter before 
his martyrdom, separated himself, continued bishop on his own 
plan, and ordained others, and thus became head of the Me- 
ietian party.. This, however, was not the only person who 
disturbed the peace of the church, and tried the patience 
of Peter. Arius of Alexandria espoused the cause of Mele- 
tus. Afterward he left this part, became reconciled to Peter, 
and was by him ordained a deacon. Arius, having exhibited 
a restless and factious spirit, was again expelled from the 
ehurch. 

Peter having been called to his rest by martyrdom, Achil» 
las succeeded him in the bishopric, and from him Arius, by ' 
submissions, again obtained favour. Understanding and ca- 
pacity will command respect, and these were undoubtedly 
Îiossessedby Arius in a great degree. He was by nature 
brmed to deceive. In his behaviour and manner of life he 
was severe and grave, in his person tall and venerable, and 
in his dress almost monastic. In conversation, he was 
agreeable and captivating, well skilled in logic and all the im- 
provements of the human mind, then fashionable in the 
world. 

Such was the famous Arius, who gave name to one of the 
most powerful heresies which ever afflicted the Church of 
Christ. 

Achillas advanced Arius to the ofHce of presbyter. Alex- 
ander, the successor of Achillas, treated him with respect, 
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and he appeared backward to censure him for his dangerous 
speculations in religion. Arius, through the pride of reason- 
ingy asserted that there was a time when the Son of God was 
not, that he was capable of virtue or of vice, and that he 
was a creature, and mutable as creatures are. While Arius 
was insinuating these things, the easiness of Alexander in 
tolei^ating such notions was found fault with in the church. 
Necessity roused him at length, however unwilling, to con- 
tend, and, in disputing before Arius and the rest of the clergy, 
he affirmed there was a union in the Trinity. Arius eagerly 
insisted that, " if the Father begat the Son, the begotten had 
a beginning of existence : hence it was evident there was a 
time when he was not." 

Many persons of a grave cast, and able and eloquent, li4îe 
Arius, espoused and fostered the infant heresy. Arius 
preached diligently at his chujch, diffused his opinions in 
all companies, and gained over many of the common people ; 
and Alexander saw the ancient doctrine continually under- 
mined. Lenient measures and argumentative methods having 
been tried in vain, Alexander summoned a synod of bishops» 
who met at Alexandria, condemned Arius's' doctrine, and ex- 
pelled him from the church, with nine of his adherents. 

Arius maintained that the Son was totally and essentially 
distinct from ikieFcUher ; that he was XhQ first and noblest of 
those beings whom God the Father had created out of no- 
thing—the inatrument by whose subordinate operation the 
Almighty jPa^ẁer formed the universe, and therefore inferior 
to the Father both in iiature and dignity > 

To all humble and charitable chistians it appeared that to 
persist in blaspheming God was, at least, as practical an evil 
as to persist in drunkenness and theft ; and all who feared 
God felt themselves obligated to join with Alexander against 
Arius. The christian world was now a scene of animosity and 
contention. The orthodox and the heretical did each their 
utmost, to support their several pretensions : practical reli- 
gion was too much forgotten by both. The Pagan world be- 
held and triumphed. On their theatres they lidiculed the 
contentions of christians, to which their long and grievous 
provocations of their God had exposed them. Alexander re- 
peatedly, in letters and appeals, maintained his cause, so far 
as speculative argumentation could do it, and proved liis point 
from the . scriptures ; while Alius strengthened himself by 
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forming alliances with various bishops, particularly with Ea- 
sebius of Nicomedia, who supported Arianism with all his 
might. Near one hundred bishops in a ^second synod at 
Alexandria condemned Arius, who was then obliged to quit 
that place, and to try to gain supporters in other parts of the 
empire. 

Constantine sincerely strove to make up the breach. He^ 
wrote both to Alexander and Arius, blamed both, expressed 
his desire for their agreement, and explained nothing. He 
sent the letter by Hosius, bishop of Corduba, one whose 
faith and piety had been distinguished in the late persecution. 
Hosius endeavored to make up the breach ; but it was impos- 
sible. The two parties were formed, and were determined : 
worldly motives were too prominent in both, to admit of an 
easy compromise ; and it was not in the power of those who 
loved both truth and peace, to sacrifice the former for the 
latter, consistently with a good conscience, however sincerely 
desirous they must have been of promoting both. The object 
of contention was not a trifle, but an essential principle in re- 
ligion. 

Constantine summoned the aid of the whole christian 
church ; and three hundred and eighteen bishops met at Nice, 
in Bithynia. According to Philostorgius, the Arian historian, 
twenty-two espoused the cause of Arius : others make the 
minority still less. Many presbyters wei-e there, besides the 
bishops. It is not probable that the whole number of persons 
assembled in the council was less than six hundred. 

They met in the year .305, being transported to Nice and 
maintained there at the emperor's expense. 

Before they entered on the immediate business of the synod, 
their attention was engaged by certain Gentile philosophers 
who appeared among them. Of these, some ^wished to satisfy 
their own curiosity concerning Christianity itself ; others, to 
involve the christians in a cloud of subtleties, that they might 
enjoy the mutual coutradictions of the followers of Christ. 
One of these distinguished himself by the pomp and arro- 
gancy of his pretensions, and derided the clergy as ignorant 
and illiterate. On this occasion, an old christian, who had 
suffered with magnanimous constancy during the late perse- 
cution, though unacquainted with logical forms, undertook to 
contenjl with the philosopher. Those who were more earnest 
to gratify curiosity than to investigate truth, endeavored to 
make mirth of him ; while all the serious were distressed to 
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see a contest- apparently so unequal. Respect for the man, 
however, induced them to permit him to engage. He imme- 
diately addressed the philosopher in these terms ; ' Hear, 
philosopher, in the name of Jesus Christ. There is one 
God, the Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible, who made all these things by the power of his 
Word, and confirmed them by the holiness of his Spirit. 
This woRp, whom we call the Son of God, compassionating 
the sons of men, involved in error and wickedness, chose to 
be born of a woman, to converse with men, and to die for 
them ; and he will come again, the Judge of all things which 
men have done in the body. That these things are so, we 
believe in simplicity. Do not, then,4abor in vain, seeking to 
confute Jthings which ought to be received by faith, and in- 
vestigating the manner in which these things mayor may not 
be : but, if thou believest, answer me, now that I ask thee.' 
Struck with this plain, authoritative address, the philosopher 
said, ' I do believe ;' with pleasure ovvned himself vanquished, 
confessed that he embraced the same sentiments with the old 
man, and advised the other philosophers to do the same, de- 
claring that he was changed by a divine influence, and was 
moved by an energy he could not explain. 

Here it is evident that this successful espouser of the truth 
stepped forth m its defence, in humble dependence on God 
to bless his own word with victorious energy ; and it was 
evident, by the issue, that the faith of the vanquished stood 
not in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 

I fear we shall not find in the whole Nicene business so in- 
structive a narrative. The emperor himself came to the 
synod, and exhorted them to peace and unanimity. A num- 
ber of mutual accusations having been presented to him, he 
threw them all into the fire, protesting that he had read none 
of them, and charged them to forbear and forgive one an- 
other. He then gave them leave to enter directly on the bu- 
siness of the lynod. They canvassed the doctrine of Arius, 
extracted his propositions from his own writings, and argued 
the subject with great vehemence ; Constantine himself act- 
ing as moderator, and endeavoring to bring them to perfect 
agreement. But it soon appeared that, without some expla- 
natory terms, decisively pointing out what the scripture had 
revealed, it was impossible to guard against the subtilties of 
the Arians. Did the Trinitariaos assert ^tÍ3»t Christ was God Ì 
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The Arians allawed it, but in the same sense that holy men 
and angels are styled gods in scripture. Did they affirm that 
he was truly God Ì The others allowed that he was made sO' 
by God. Did th«y affirm that the Son was naturally God ? 
It was granted ; for even we, said they, are of God, of whom 
are all things. Was it affirmed that the Son' was the power, 
wisdom, and image of the Father? We admit it, replied 
the others, for we also are said to be the image and g[löry of 
God. What could the Trinitarians do in this situation ? Ta 
leave the matter undecided, was to do nothing: to confine 
themselves merely to scripture terras, was to suffer the Ariana 
10 explain the doctrine in their own way, and to reply nothing. 
Undoubtedly they had • right to comment according to their 
own judgment, as well ds the Arians ; and they did so in the 
following manner. They collected together the passages of 
scripture which represent the Divinity of the Son of God, 
and observed that, taken together, they amounted to a proof 
of his being of the same substance with the Father: That 
creatures were indeed said to be of God, because, not exist- 
ing of themselves, they had their beginning from him ^ but 
that the Son was peculiarly of the Father, being of his sub- 
stance, as begotten of him. 

The majority of the council was convinced that this was a 
fair explanation. The venerable Hosius, of Corduba, wast 
appointed to draw up a creed, which, in the main, is the 
same that is called the Nicene Creed to this day. This soon 
received the sanction of the council, and of Constantine him- 
self, who declared that whoever refused to comply with the 
decree should be banished. 

Here we have the testimony of nearly the whole christian 
world, in favor of the doctrine of the proper Deity of the Son 
of God — a testimony free, unbiassed, and unrestrained. 
How can this be accounted for, but hence — that they followed 
the plain sense of scripture and of the church in preceding 
ages ? 

Arius was deposed, excommunicated, and forbidden to en- 
ter Alexandria. The minority at first refused to subscribe, 
but being advised to yield, at length, by Constantia, their 
patroness, (the emperor's sister,) twenty out of the twenty- 
two Arian bishops consented. But, by the omission of a 
single letter, they reserved to themselves their own sense, 
subscribing not that the Son is the samô, ??vt only of the like 


esêsence with the Father.* Arius and his aasoeiatei wer* 
banished into Illyricum." 


Versification of the Welsh Poetty on page 216. 

How fine is the form of the beautiful Nun, 

So honored in Erin, fairest isle 'neath the sun ! 

When thy father essayed to betrothe thee, young maid, 

Thine eye, in astonishment, leaped from thy head : 

The pain which it gave thee was surely intense, 

And wrapped id its folds every tremulous sense. 

On the morrow, when Sol rose on mountain and field. 

Thine orb was restored, and thy countenance healed. 

From the shores of Hibernia to Dyvi's famed stream,*!; 
^ Tho' the distance was great, thou didst easily swim. 
With the image of God:|: on thy raiment impressed. 
Thou didst ride on the flood, as if taking thy rest. 
No ship, in full sail, took thee hence from this strand, 
Across the wide ocean to Cambria's land. 
Thine ark, holy Nun, was no more than a olod, 
With which you did hallow the soil that you trod. 

Thy maidens, most lovely, and free from all stain, 
Did follow, undaunted and true, in thy train : 
As a band of fair sisters, united in love, 
Like a fleet o'er the .waves did they gracefully move. 

When thy friends were ahunger'd, thy power was display'd, 

And of rushes a feast (turned to fishes) was made. 

Thou didst live in full glee, for thy heart was at rest. 

And sorrow and anguish had fled from thy breast : 

No care on thy brow — no regret on thy mind. 

Amid deserts and mountains sweet peace didst thou find. 

The favor of God upon thee was bestowed. 

And much to thy virtue have Christians since owed* 

* It is remarkable that this duplicity is recorded by Phi^ 
lostorgius, the Arian historian. . 
t A river in Cardiganshire* 
X The Crucifix. 
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A feast to thy memory (long may it live !) 

Was appointed by Jesus, thy name to revive ; 

And those whom He loves have observed it till now» 

And onitsretttiB to His majesty bow, 

With a rev'renco superior to that they display 

On th» advent, each week, of His own Sabbath-day ! 


TVanslation of the lines on page 217. 

Fie to the relics of saints ! 

Fie to the foolish worship of dumb, formidable idols ! 

Fie to the Pope and his detestable mass, 

His petitions,purgatory,and vended pardons & indulgences! 

The faith of Rome, how fraught with absurdity & mischief ! 

To laud and reverence the Pope ! 

It is the faith of the mother of abominations : 
A cruel faith— an antique, silly faith, the offspring of the 
dovil ! 


Entered according to the Act of Congress, in the year 
1834, by Griffith H. Rowland and William Scott, in 
the Clerk^s office of the District Court of the Western 
District of Pennsylvania. 
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